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THE GREAT HOME PROBLEM OF 1919 
(I) 
IMPRESSIONS FROM THE INDUSTRIAL NORTH 


ONE evening during the final scrimmage over conscription the 
thought flashed on me ‘The State having conscripted the man 
for the purpose of the War, the man by and by will proceed 
to conscript the State.’ No regular sequence of ideas had led up 
to this reflection, which seemed to arrive irrelevantly, from no- 
where in particular. But now I am not sure it was so irrelevant. 
At any rate the man has learnt many new things by the War, 
and there is no doubt he intends to keep the State uncommonly 
busy in working some of them out for him. Moreover various 
guiding principles generally and officially adopted during the War 
are inevitably going to be applied to peace conditions. They are 
about to be acted on domestically. I do not propose to discuss 
whether they ought or ought not to be; but it would be vain to 
shut our eyes to the certainty that they are going to be. For 
example, the Allied Powers adopted nem. con. the principle of 
self-determination, self-government. It was a cardinal article 
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in the faith and programme of one and all. Now we are to 
have its analogue in domestic politics. The great bodies of 
organised labour in Great Britain mean to apply it within their 
spheres of industry. They have not reached any very clear view, 
or cut and dried plan, as to how the principle is to be worked out 
in practice—but they are bent on doing it, 

Similarly, should the League of Nations take shape and form, 
we shall find a great movement towards an analogue of that 
too in our social system. There will be a demand, in that case 
surely not an illogical one, that the daily, deadly struggle of what 
is termed ‘commercialism,’ competition without ruth between 
man and man, shall be drastically limited, if not clean ended. 
Should not the disarmament of rival competing individuals follow, 
if not synchronise with, the disarmament of rival competing 
nations? Is there not in both rival struggles athe the Bernhardi 
plan of ‘ hacking through’ ? 

As to the attitude of labour, and its intentions in regard to 
social and economic reconstruction in Great Britain, I have never 
been so convinced about any prospect in public life as I am that 
this is bound to be the great absorbing, dominating question of 
the very near future, the master-problem of all even before the 
year is out. The world is watching at the moment the confused, 
baffling medley of Central and Eastern Europe, where most 
things appear to be ‘rushing down.’ But it may be difficult a 
short time hence to ‘ weep if a Poland fall . . . shriek if a Hun- 
gary fail’; for we may then be too much engrossed in affairs 
touching us more nearly, vital changes at home. I have seen 
and heard a great deal of the labour question in the North of 
England and Scotland during the last year or so, and to a less 
extent in other parts of the country; and the movement and 
excitement there have increasingly impressed me. 

There is an extraordinary ferment throughout the packed 
industrial districts, which is not exactly like any previous pheno- 
menon of the same character. The people believe they are nearing 
the portals of a new world which the War and events in Eastern 
Europe have forced ajar for them. 

The romance of it is not of the same picturesque nature as 
that which some of us may be dreaming about—such as aeroplanes 
for all, or submarine trips without mal de mer to New York and 
back—but among the millions of workers it is very captivating 
and catching. I believe it will take precedence of that more 
faéry progress; and rudely even, unless the nation settles down 
in earnest to understand and attend to it. 

The best way for me in this article will be to arrange under 
heads. certain aspects of the industrial attitude with which I 
have become familiar; and, in doing so, to express as little per- 
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sonal sympathy or antipathy as possible. There is one side to 
this problem which I find it impossible to deal with in this 
article, namely, Labour and the Land. That is too extensive 
to include here and must be reserved for the present. Actually 
among the workers of the North it is not discussed so eagerly 
and often as are wages, profits, hours, discipline, and control of 
industrial concerns. The demand for the nationalisation of the 
land—apart from its mineral wealth in which the miners are 
certainly interested—and for the settlement of large numbers of 
small cultivators in independent positions on the soil is not at 
the moment particularly noticeable in the industrial centres. Yet 
a land settlement on a broad basis must of course accompany any 
effective scheme of national reconstruction. If we try to revise 
city and industrial conditions without deciding on our land plans 
contemporaneously, the result will be this: we shall again have 
‘ largely to modify our city and industrial conditions, and more or 
less begin again. This applies directly to rural housing from 
which the land resettlement question is quite inseparable, and 
at least indirectly to housing in cities and populous manufacturing 
districts. I am afraid this key-truth has been somewhat over- 
looked in the schémes undertaken to meet the demand for more 
and better houses for the working classes. To deal with housing 
first, then the industrial problem, and finally the land, and to 
treat the land and the house as separate problems, is not scientific. 
It is to reconstruct by fragments. It is not seeing steadily or 
seeing whole. The houses may then be often built on wrong 
sites, supposing it is decided later to have a land reconstruction 
scheme on a far more ambitious and effective scale than anything 
which has been foreshadowed so far as fixed upon; and one can- 
not transplant houses and cottages as shrubs and perennials are 
transplanted in a garden border. This applies, I grant, chiefly 
to rural housing plans for workers, but it should not be lost sight 
of in regard to housing in cities and manufacturing districts ; for 
the number of the new bnildings therein should somewhat depend 
on whether or not we decide to settle three quarters of a million 
of the returning soldiers and sailors and others well qualified on 
small holdings. In fact reconstruction, the land and the house 
and the industry, is one problem, not three distinct problems— 
and to attempt to treat it piecemeal is as if a chess-player, sitting 
down to a hard problem, were to divide the board into three 
independent parts and propose to solve each wing of the problem 
independently of the others. There appears to be a disposition, 
however, to proceed by this method in reconstruction. 

1. Labour and the Control of Industry.—It is no longer pos- 
sible to view the labour ferment in the North and Midlands as 
simply one of wages and hours of labour. Two other questions 
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_have now come with a rush to the front: a great mass of the 
workers claim that labour should have (i) a share in the control, 
and (2) a share in the profits. The feeling in regard to control 
is far stronger than supposed. Many people have scarcely heard 
of it. Even trained inquirers and experts sometimes overlook it. 
I was discussing the labour position not Jong ago in Glasgow with 
a Government official who has devoted attention to figures and 
statistics of Clydeside during the War. He scarcely mentioned 
control. He said ‘Things were going on smoothly until the 
Churchill bonus was sprung on us—that was the root of most 
of the mischief to-day. Now they are all, piece-workers and time- 
workers alike, insisting on the bonus—there is no end to it.’ He 
took a very dark view of the outlook ; but the bonus and the wage 
questions alone oppressed him. My very strong impression— 
despite even Mr. Barnes—is that the effect of that bonus is 
altogether exaggerated. Had it never been thought of, much less 
. given, the unrest in the North would none the less have been 
quite as great as it actually is to-day. The bonus had nothing 
to do with control; and the strong demand for a share in that 
is largely at the root of much of the ferment now. What does 
a share in the control or management of industry exactly mean? 
So far as I have been able to gather, the workers and their leaders 
mean by it (1) a hand in the ordinary daily working and direction 
of the concern, (2) a hand in the financial arrangements and 
decisions, (3) a hand in the commercial programme and decisions. 
The three together cover the whole ground of control and manage- 
ment. There is a good deal of diffidence among the men whether 
they are yet competent to engage in the financial side. It needs 
a knowledge of business, of company law, of such things 
as preferred and deferred and cumulative shares and debentures, 
which few possess. What could a working man, a works com- 
mittee, a shop stewards committee, it might be asked, know for 
instance about charges of watering capital and so on? Then as to 
the third branch of control, how many workers in any industrial 
concern feel themselves competent to tackle and advise on, for 
example, contracts? : 

What was the attitude of Russian industrial workers over the 
question of control after the Revolution started in the spring of 
1917? It is hard to get good information about anything 
Russian, especially about industrial and economic matters. The 
price of geese and the potato ration or fraction are the kind of 
facts served out to us as a rule; together with the purely personal 
side. That has always been the way with revolutions. Even 
the leading French historians have filled their pages with the 
dresses, phrases and intrigues of the starred performers, the 
mimes of the melodrama. I believe, however, that (March-May 
1917) the Russian industrial workers asked the employers for a 
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part in the control of the concern as regards such matters as 
housing the workers, wages and other things affecting the ordinary 
running of the business, a sort of welfare control: Rabotchie 
Komitet (i.e. Workmen’s Council). Some months later they 
pressed for a part in the full control, including finance, commer- 
cial arrangements and decisions: Kontrolnie Komitet (i.e. 
Control Committee). In the vast majority of cases the’ 
latter, if not the former, was refused. I know of one 
instance in which neither was refused, though the employer 
there was not a Russian. He granted the first at once, only bar- 
gaining with the men that they should take the whole of this 
welfare side off his hands. As to the second, he fully explained 
to the men the practical difficulties they would have as inexperts, 
and tried to dissuade them. They still desired it ; and he conceded. 
How the second would have worked in practice no one can tell ; 
for soon after business in Russia simply collapsed through the 
progress of the Revolution. As to the employers who refused, 
their staffs going out on strike like the Russian bureaucracy early 
in the Revolution, they were swept away. The Sovyets 
have now stepped in. The industrial concerns have since 
been nationalised, but their production in most cases must 
at the present time be nil. It is a question whether in the very 
early stages of the upheaval a general accommodation between 
employers and employed—as well as an accommodation between 
the bureaucracy, the banks etc., and the revolutionary leaders— 
might have saved the country. As it was, the bureaucracy seems 
to have retired before the Bolsheviks came on the scene, and 
when the Russian Girondists were still in power. But it is safer 
to conclude that the Revolution, once started, had to run its 
course ; and that an accommodation, to avail, should have been 
made before the event. At any rate the death—or long hiber- 
nation—of industry in Russia affords food for reflection, both to 
employers and employed, elsewhere. 

As to the present movement over this question in the North, 
I heard complaints on both sides about various disciplinary rules, 
for instance the hooter, time-keeping, even smoking during work ; 
discussions as to whether the workers should or should not run 
this side themselves. There is irritation and often a sense of 
humiliation among the workers on such points. They say they 
are reduced to machines, to mere ‘hands.’ Yet not all works 
committees would altogether relish disciplinary duty ; and, in any 
case, they would regard it as a quite subsidiary side in the control 
of industry. 

2. Labour and Parliament.—It is often asked, ‘Why should 
labour think of working out its plans by unrest and strikes, seeing 
that it now has in its hands the means to dominate Parliament 
absolutely and to pass any measures of reconstruction it pleases? ’ 
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The weapon in the hands of labour, i.e. the new franchise, is so 
trenchant that most of us find ourselves asking that question. 
Clearly it is now in labour’s power, if it chooses, to conscript 
wealth by means of a Budget; or it can, equally, by Acts of 
Parliament, revise or reverse the whole position in industry. The 
House of Commons is to-day in practice supreme, and labour has 
“merely, by its overwhelming majority of votes under the new 
franchise, to put itself in parliamentary power at the next 
Election, and at once introduce and carry all the legislation it 
desires. Why, therefore, resort to strikes and threats of strikes 
and unrest generally to achieve what can be done so much more 
thoroughly, and so much less wastefully, through the vote? 

That is in fact the line taken by most of the parliamentary 
representatives of labour; they wish to reconstruct through the 
vote. Their line corresponds exactly to the line of those Irish 
Nationalists who deprecated the excesses of the land and Home 
Rule agitations in Ireland, and proposed to act by parliamentary 
pressure ; except that the task of labour in Parliament appears 
far easier than that of Irish Nationalism, for labour should be 
able to dominate in numbers in the House of Commons, whereas 
Nationalist Ireland could only secure some eighty-six seats and for 
the rest had to rely on the support of English and Scottish out- 
siders whom she could not completely trust. 

Nevertkeless there is all over the country a great number of 
working men, in mines, factories and shipyards, who distrust the 
parliamentary method. A scene in the election at North 
Loamshire in George Eliot’s noble story, Felix Holt, the Radical, 
is to the point here. A trades-union speaker has just been address- 
ing the electors on behalf of Harold Transome, the Radical 
candidate, and telling them of the great things which can be done 
by the franchise. But when he has ended, and gone away to 
repeat the speech elsewhere, Felix, who is a sort of world, instead 
of party, Radical, gets up, and says: 

In my opinion that was a true word spoken by your friend when he said 
the great question was how to give every man a man’s share in life. . 

I want the working man to have power. I’m a working man myself, and I 
don’t want to be arything else, but I think he expects voting to do more 
towards it than I do. 

He goes on to tell his hearers how they can get more power 
sooner without votes. Certainly Felix Holt’s programme is not 
much like that of the mass of trades-union and other workers in 
this country to-day. Rather, it resembles something by Ruskin. 
But the distrust in the almighty power of the vote which Felix 
felt is felt by the workers today—by the non-parliamentary 
wing of them. Perhaps they begin to distrust their own leaders 
directly those leaders accept office or even take an important, 
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responsible position in the House of Commons; it is conceivable.~ 
Or they may have unconsciously absorbed a good deal of the 
general railing or censure of the day as to whips and wirepullers 
being able to manipulate the vote in Parliament; that, again, 
is conceivable, very. Anyhow, the average working ‘hand’ in the 
chief centres of industrial ferment to-day cannot visualise a solid 
body of three hundred and fifty labour M.P.’s trooping into the 
Aye lobby on the third reading of a Bill, say, to conscript the 
wealth of the country, or to nationalise the land, mines, shipping 
and other essential industries; or even a Bill which would give 
him a part in the working and the profits of the factories and 
workshops etc. in which he is employed. The parliamentary 
business is too far from his ken to be implicitly relied on. He 
does not understand the ‘feat and mystery’ of its dignified pro- 
cedure. Parliament is composed, to his eyes, largely of the great 
ones of the earth: captains of industry, millionaires, labour 
leaders whom those great ones combine to extol. What relation 
to his daily life in the pit shaft, by the blast furnace, or at the 
cogging mill, can a three-line whip or a full-dress debate have? 
That doubt is understandable. 

In a workshop in the North, I mentioned to one of the hands 
that a great man in Parliament had come out of that shop. I 
supposed the workers were very proud of him, as he of them? 
‘Oh, he’s well enough,’ said-the worker—there was nothing about 
him to complain of. It struck me as not ill-natured. It was not 
‘teaching the rest to sneer’; but there was a ‘damning with 
faint praise’ suggestion about it. I fancy it will be found that 
‘He’s well enough’ is a familiar attitude towards the leaders who 
have climbed high at Westminster. There’s a deal of human 
nature in it. 

When the next General Election comes, labour, having had 
full time to organise—and the question of the War being no 
longer the vital one of the hour—will return a larger party to 
Parliament than it has there to-day. If it secures the great majority 
of the soldiers’ votes—a point I will turn to immediately—it may 
nearly sweep the board ; for there is not the slightest doubt that 
‘by then the working women will throw in their lot with the 
working men. But it does not follow at all that the Clydeside 
and Tyneside shipwrights, engineers, caulkers and riveters, or 
that the South Wales and Durham miners, will conclude ‘Now 
we can get all we want by Parliament,’ still less does it follow 
that they will; on the strength of this alluring parliamentary 
prospect, resolve to cease meanwhile from what we style, by 
a euphemism, ‘unrest.’ I am certain from what I have seen 
of the workers in the North and elsewhere during the past year 
that they will not, Always bear this in mind: the workers during 
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the last four years have secured various benefits or concessions not 
through Parliament; they have secured them through outside 
pressure and demonstration. And they know it. 

What is said above does not imply that the writer belittles 
the power which the new franchise has conferred on labour. 
Personally he believes it is so great that no ingenuity of wire- 
pullers—let these be more crafty even than Mr. Johnson and 
Mr. Jermyn in Feliz Holt, the Radical—can ultimately avail 
against it ; and he believes that methods of unrest meanwhile may 
weaken the cause of the workers by irritating or alienating ‘the 
general public.’ Felix Holt may have been dreamy, an idealist— 
George Eliot, like Kingsley, was given to that type of worker— 
still there was thoughtful stuff in what he told the North 
Loamshire workers: ‘I’ll tell you what’s the greatest power 
under heaven . . . public opinion, the ruling belief in society 
about what is right and what is wrong, and what is honourable 
and what is shameful.’ Will public opinion support workers who, 
with the franchise in their hands, yet resort to cruder methods 
in their impatience? The great industrial North should carefully 
consider this question. To put it no higher, it is a practical one. 
If I were orating to the workers in those marvellous, packed 
hives up there—which God forbid !—I. should try to jam it home 
from every platform and in the dinner-hour. 

3. What will the Army do ?—This is an exceedingly interesting 
—and obscure—question. It may profoundly affect the whole of 
the labour attitude and demands before the present year is out. 
By the Army I mean that great bulk of the fighting forces in 
France and at the various other subsidiary Fronts which has not 
yet been demobilised. Of course a large body of men of the 
labouring classes, trades-unionists and others in general sympathy 
with them and belonging to the same scale of life, who have 
served in the Army are already demobilised and more or less 
back to their pre-war routine. Nearly a quarter cf a million 
men were said to have been demobilised by the close of 
January. The silver-badge men have been noticeable for 
some time past, and we meet them in increasing numbers, 
now doing much the same kind of work they were doing 
before they enlisted. They voted at the General Election. 
They put up candidates of their own in London and the 
North particularly, and also in East Anglia; and it is not to 
be quite overlooked that these candidates went down at the polls. 
They were inundated in the rush of the vote. That fact is not 
altogether satisfactory and encouraging perhaps, remembering that, 
when our military position was bad and gloomy—for instance, 
when the enemy swept over Rumania, when he forced Russia out, 
threatened to swamp Italy, and finally started his tremendous 
drive of the 21st of March 1918—we were used to declare that 
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the fate of the Empire depended on our gallant soldiers. In 
those days, should we not have indignantly scouted the suggestion 
that, by and bye—the peril being over—no silver-badge man need 
apply at Westminster? One cannot help thinking that, had a 
cynic suggested such a thing in 1915, 1916, 1917, or before the 
Germans threw up the sponge in 1918, he would have been 
proclaimed traitor. Yet that most unexpected thing has 
happened. Soldiers standing as ex-service men—unprovided with 
a ticket or the permit of party organisations—have been put down 
and out. Of all the ‘D.S.’ candidates standing, only one got 
in! However, one need not labour this point; these discharged 
soldiers, privates, N.C.O.’s, and officers alike, silver-badge men. 
were not very numerous; and—as the result shows—they were 
not well advised, in the conditions, to come forward as candidates. 
Some of them got hardly over a hundred votes! The matter is 
only worth mentioning in passing, as, let us say, a curiosity of 
the Election and of popular waves of feeling. 

Apart from this ‘D.S.’ group, and from the men generally 
who have come out of the military forces and are back to civilian 
occupations, there is the great Army abroad still in being which 
in due time will be back to exercise a powerful influence on 
reconstruction. Its influence in the near future may somewhat 
depend on the way it returns. There has been a vague idea for 
_ years past of the Army returning more or less as one great whole. 
Now if that clean-cut event occurred, if the Army came back 
by the million in a solid mass, and an Election followed on 
its disembarkation, we should witness an extremely interesting 
poll, and the results in regard to reconstruction might be striking 
indeed and novel. But assume the Army breaking up and coming 
back gradually, over a considerable period of time, leaving only 
an occupying force of say half a million for a time on the 
Continent: then anything like a prompt, clean-cut military 
decision—through an Election—is not so likely. An Army 
returning by degrees, gradually dropping back into ordinary 
peace occupations, must—one is inclined to argue—cease 
before long to be a solid, distinctive part of the nation, likely 
to take unanimous action in the politics of reconstruction. I 
suspect organisers and experts in political machinery are alive to 
this and quite naturally have taken it into account. 

Probably this is how the thing must, and will, work out. The 
Army will return somewhat gradually, and imperceptibly melt 
into the civilian population. The vast bulk of the Army being 
composed of the working classes, it will filter back again into 
the mines, the factories, and the fields; and, the process being 
gradual, there is not likely to be any sudden and significant Army 
decision at the polls in regard to how the country is to be run 
and what are to be our social and economic conditions henceforth, 
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But it by no means follows from this that the fighting forces 
from France and elsewhere, having gradually dropped back into 
civilian positions, and rejoined their pre-war colleagues at home, 
will not profoundly affect the position in regard to*reconstruction. 
On the contrary, there are astute workers at home who believe 
they will. Last autumn in the North I noticed that there was 
a good deal of subdued discussion among workers in this matter. 
There was a movement—though I could not trace that it came 
to a head—by some of the civilian workers in the North to press 
for a higher scale of pay for soldiers and sailors. I dare say the 
movement, so far as it went, was quite a genuine one, and that 
shipwrights, engineers and other hard workers at the base, in 
calling for higher minimum wages and bonuses for themselves, 
felt sympathetically that soldiers and sailors at the Front, too, 
ought equally to be remembered. But over and above this, “it 
is not disparaging to note that the workers at the base might 
also feel that to take any other line would be to antagonise their 
associates at the Front. This attitude was observable before last 
autumn. For instance, in the spring of 1918 there was a 
remarkable meeting of workers, Clydeside ship-builders and 
engineers at Shandon, and I believe that the question as to what 
line the soldiers might take, on their return from the Front, 
was touched on there. It was suggested that the mingling of 
classes at the Front and the good understanding often reached 
in the trenches between the working classes and the employing 
or capitalist classes might affect the attitude of returning soldiers 
towards the old labour and capital struggle at home. Shared 
perils and hardships at the Front for years might have tended 
to bring the private soldier (i.e. ordinarily the working man at 
home) and his leader (i.e. ordinarily a member of the capitalist 
or employing class at home) into closer sympathy with each 
other than formerly. I think this was touched on at the Shandon 
gathering ; and the topic has often been ventilated where labour 
gathers at home and discusses its future status. 

Yet there is a great deal of doubt on both sides as to what 
the Army wants in the matter of reconstruction, and what it 
means todo. Neither labour here, nor capital, knows for certain. 
There is little out of which a sure opinion can be formed. The 
Elections prove virtually nothing as to the attitude of the fighting 
forces in France and elsewhere. They did not go into the matter 
then. The soldier at the Front is the dark horse of the election 
races that will by and bye be run; and, equally, it is obscure 
what line he is likely to take in the labour ferment and unrest 
which exists in the North to-day and in a less pronounced form 
throughout populous industrial England. It is safe to assume, 
I think, that he will go in mostly with labour. In fact what is 
he but labour—whether or not you insist that he is labour’s 
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aristocracy? This seems to tell in favour of his joining in the 
ambitions of that great mass of workers in the North, and else- 
where less observably, which is ‘out’ for a share in the profits 
and control of industry. On the other hand, he has learnt the 
value and necessity of discipline ; he has recognised that, without 
it, he would not have ‘won through’ in France and elsewhere ; 
and there is that new sense of sympathy and intimacy which the 
hardship and danger of war have engendered at the Front between 
poor and rich, class and mass. The pull therein is obviously the 
other way. 

Finally, there is in some cases a lurking suspicion, in others 
@ generous admission, among workers at the base that the fighting 
forces on their return must be regarded as the pick of the people ; 
that the soldiers and sailors can, if they choose, lay claim to . 
premier honours in the work of having saved the country. Their 
womenkind, it is felt, will in any case claim this for them, 
and their voice in the future schemes of reconstruction will 
therefore be more commanding.’ The attitude of the average 
wife, mother, sister, sweetheart, of the returned Army from the 
Front will be simply that of Mrs. Loveday in The Trumpet Major 
—whose author knows working-class psychology as no other 
English novelist save George Eliot has known it : 

‘Well, if you must go, you must,’ said the miller with emotion, ‘ but 
I think it somewhat hard that, of my two sons, neither one of ’em can be 
got to stay and help me in my business as I get old.’ 

‘ Don’t trouble and vex about it,’ said Mrs. Loveday soothingly. ‘ They 
are both instruments in the hands of Providence, chosen to chastise that 
Corsican ogre, and do what they can for the country in these trying years.’ 

‘ That’s just the shape of it, Mrs. Loveday,’ said Bob. 

‘ And he’ll come back soon,’ she continued, turning to Anne. ‘And then 
he’ll tell us all he has seen, and the glory that he’s won, and how he has 
helped to sweep that scourge Buonaparty off the earth.’ 

Substitute Kaiser for Buonaparty, by Mrs. Loveday under- 
stand Mrs. Thomas Atkins, and the passage gives a capital idea 
of the way the fighting soldiers’ and sailors’ wives and mothers 
regard the thing to-day. The man who served years in the trenches 
—despite the disagreeable experiences of the ‘D.S.’ candidates 
at the General Election—will on the whole get the pull among 
the working classes in the coming years. It will be a difficult 
thing to put him down and out when the time comes for him 
to intervene in the plans for the reconstruction of the country. 
But nobody knows exactly what he will do. The most reasonable 
view is that the Army will declare for labour with a strong 
reservation in favour of discipline: the Army’s opinion of the 
disastrous police strike last August was marked—to put it mildly. 
Many soldiers are strong, avowed socialists. But Socialism, 
unless the term is grotesquely misapplied, does not indicate 
indiscipline and anarchy; on the contrary, absolutely, Socialism 
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connotes far too much discipline and galling interference by the 
State in our private affairs and liberty to please most of us. 
‘Man is born anarchical everywhere, the Socialists are trying 
to put him in chains,’ would not be a bad individualist rendering 
of Rousseau’s saying. 

4. Labour and the Higher Politics.—The flippant would term 

this the ‘Shakespeare and the Musical Glasses’ side of labour 
’ in politics. It includes such questions as diplomacy; remaking 
the map of Europe ; the future status of the natives in our African 
Colonies old and new; democratisation of our government in 
India ; and—coming nearer home, though not necessarily to a 
simpler problem—What of Ireland? Is it to be Federalism ; or 
Dominion Home Rule; or pure self-determination for the Irish 
people ?—and, if this last, is Ulster to be suffered to exempt her- 
self out? What is the attitude of the great mass of the workers 
in mines, shipyards, factories, farms, towards these questions? 
I think it is one of indifferentism as a rule. How could it be 
otherwise? What opportunity has the man working ten hours 
a day on the plates or rivets of a ship to study Federalism ». 
Dominion Home Rule; or the rights and wrongs of the dispute 
between Greek and Bulgar and Slav over Macedonia; or the 
question whether the correct award of the Great Powers—a term 
that offends some ears, still there it is—as to Dalmatia should 
be founded on geographical and strategical or on ethnological 
grounds? Dalmatia and Macedonia are very important questions 
to Europe. Unless well settled, they may plunge us into a fresh 
war within a few years. But as not one leisured and educated man 
or woman in a thousand here has considered the Macedonian or 
Dalmatian difficulty, it is not to be expected that shipwrights, 
miners, and factory hands working eight to ten hours a day should 
do so. The same applies to diplomacy; India; African natives ; 
Federalism or Dominion Home Rule. 

‘Ask me another,’ the ship-caulker or the shop steward may 
reply to a query on any of these heads. 

And, after all, that would be somewhat the attitude of, say, 
the London diner-out, or even of the average man ‘ interested in 
politics.’ In fact, such questions are—especially where no per- 
sonal gossip can be extracted from them—Shakespeare and the 
Musical Glasses to the class as well as to the mass. ‘ Bother 
Macedonia—they’re always quarrelling there’ ; and ‘ Which is 
Dalmatia?’ are observations one might hear in the Club or the 
Lobby. 

Yet the labour leaders and the annual gatherings of the massed 
trades-unions have always, once or twice a year, devoted reso- 
lutions and debates to such higher politics; and, now they are 
to sit in state on the Front Opposition Bench, they will scarcely 
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drop the custom. We shall hear indeed a great deal more than 
we have heard on these themes from the intelligenzia of labour. 
But I noticed no sign of the mass of labour, of the millions in 
the North and Midlands, addressing themselves to high politics. 
They are simply out for the great social and economic changes : 
higher wages, less hours, better conditions of labour; and, so 
notably to-day, for a share in the profits of industry and in the 
general control. Any one of these items bulks far larger to their 
view than the European, African, Indian and Irish problems all 
together. There is not much Jellabyism among the workmen of 
Lancashire or Clydeside. 

Taking a hand in the higher politics, playing a part among 
the of yaplevres, may improve the qualifications of the Labour 
Party in Parliament to form a Government by and by when they 
get a majority at the polls. But it tends to divert activity from 
pure labour politics; a man who is dabbling in diplomacy and 
international ethics cannot be concentrating so effectively on those 
homespun questions of working hours and bread and butter. 
Many of the workers are aware of this; and, as part of the higher 
parliamentary business, they may be a little suspicious. of it. 
They tell themselves that they will achieve their economic 
programme quicker by rough unrest than by parliamentary 
statesmanship. 

5. Labour’s Contribution to the War.—Of old, England won 
her wars on the stricken field or on the water—and there was 
an end to claims as to the true procurers of vietory. Only one 
other source of victory, ‘the playing-fields of Eton,’ is supposed 
to have been mentioned in a particular instance, Waterloo. But, 
between 1915 and midsummer 1918, various war winners other 
than Army and Navy were indicated. One authority announced 
that the war must be won or lost on the wheatfields of Britain, 
another that it must be won or lost in the shipyards, a third 
claimed kitchens and store-room cupboards as the true field of 
victory or defeat. All three claims were gravely asseverated— 
chapter, verse and exact dates could be given. Incidentally, the 
war winner was he who put his thousands or millions at five per 
cent. into War Bonds; the war loser he who kept those thousands 
or millions at four per cent. or six per cent. tied up in other 
securities. Also, was not strict (personal) economy a notable war 
winner ? 

But the great essential effort which secured the defeat of the 
Central Powers was obviously the actual fighting at the military 
-and naval fronts and the actual munition-making at the base. The 
one called for courage and suffering, the other for endurance in 
manual work. The second was the achievement of labour at the 
base. It was far safer than the first,.and far better paid, Still 
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the fact remains that, to win, the country had to-trust the workers 
at the base to produce and deliver in time huge quantities of guns, 
shells, tanks, mines, aeroplanes, ships. There were quarrels 
between employers and employed over management and wages ; 
strikes, sometimes the fault of one side, sometimes of the other. 
There were quarrels too between employers and the State, and 
employed and the State. However, the goods, incontestably, 
were delivered. It is an extraordinary fact that, soon after the 
German offensive of the 21st of March 1918, which cost us an 
immense quantity of guns and ammunition and all manner of 
material, we were better supplied in war material than ever.’ 
Thus, when, after the opening phases of the British attack on 
the 8th of August near Amiens, we struck the enemy on the 
Flanders’ Front, his losses were terrible. It was a holocaust. 
There was a spot which became a great German cemetery. The 
contribution of the munition workers was most impressive 
towards the close of the struggle. It was a contribution in all 
manner of material, naval and military. It stands largely to the 
credit of workers long past the military service age. The last 
point has been much overlooked. It came as a surprise to me 
first in the shipyards in 1917, and later throughout 1918 in 
factories and workshops, that elderly men, white-haired veterans, 
many of them, could work their ten hours or thereabouts a day 
or night, week after week, month after month. I have seen men 
well over threescore years working in the shipyards, and in the 
steel works,. where the heaviest hammers have to be swung, and 
the conditions of cold and heat are most trying. I have seen 
men of 70 years working their full day or night there, and 
instances could be cited of men up to 75, even 80, still in heavy 
harness during the War. I have talked with a man between 
60 and 70 riveting at the side of a new ship—and riveting is about 
the hardest work of all, though the tools are not heavy as in the 
plating shed. The actual output in merchant vessels, it is true, 
was in no year of the War so large as in the record year before 
the War, 1913; and the workers of Clydeside and Tyneside have 
been reproached for this. But it should be remembered that 
the secret output of ships of war, on Clydeside notably, was great, 
and that new types of a colossal size were being built, for instance 
the Hood, all the time we were building merchantmen to fill the 
gaps caused by the U-boat scourge. Individual’ employers and 
‘works-managers have sometimes been inclined to wring their 
hands in despair over shortcomings in output, and there have 
been bad cases. But, on the whole, the goods were delivered. 
Certainly this amazing contribution was not the workers’ alone. 
Men of science, organisers, dilutee experts—without their efforts 
!-Vide Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig’s last Despatch for this. 
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we could not have met the British demand, much less have helped - 
Italy, France, Russia, the United States. It was brain as well ° 
as brawn. Still the mass represented the workers’ share, and it 
was huge. 

Now it might be supposed that labour would put this fact 
forward insistently in its claims for better conditions in future. 
The industrialists are not shy in ‘such matters as a rule, and 
here seemed a fair opportunity. Claims for patriotic services 
rendered during the War are believed to be not unfashionable at 
the base generally; and it is said such services may pass unre- 
cognised unless pressed. But, for some reason which baffles me, 
labour and its spokesmen have been curiously reticent in this 
matter. I have not heard a single worker in factory, workshop, 
shipyard declare that the War was being won there. ‘This way 
to the war winners’ department!’ has been posted up nowhere 
among the workers. , They are not shy to press their claims on 
the ground of the high price of food, of long hours and monotonous 
work, of bad management in workshops, of the large profits of 
the capitalists. All that ground is constantly travelled and re- 





travelled over. A man has talked to me for an hour on these > 


and other reasons why the nation should give labour an ampler 
share in the country. He has not mentioned labour’s contribu- 
tion to the War: and it has struck me that he was overlooking 
the trump-card in labour’s hand. Is it that labour thinks the 
reply might be, ‘ Yes, but your effort at the base was safe, com- 
pared with the soldiers’ contribution at the Front”? I hardly 
think so, for that applies to every effort at the base. So far as 
I noticed, the patriotic claim was not pushed even in the recent 
electioneering, and electioneers are not a shy race when capital 
can be made out of claims. I noticed that one labour leader in 
a speech observed that the workers had done their ‘bit,’ and that _ 
it was a pretfY fair bit, in winning the War. But he did not 
pursue the subject. The omission is the more remarkable in that 
many of the workers were decidedly proud of their output in 
various branches. Men, discontented with their work in a shop, 
have gone to the manager and asked to be put on to the tank- 
making job, for instance: they have said that in making tanks 
they felt they were doing good war work, unmistakable war work. 
The same has applied to ships; and I have little doubt—though 
no instance has been mentioned to me—to heavy guns also, and 
other munitions that strike on the imagination. 

Whatever the reason—and the reason is certainly not ‘ paci- 
fist ’ tendency—there is the fact : labour is not at present basing 
its demands for improved conditions on war-winning among other 
claims. It prefers to press on ground irrespective of the war- 
work accomplished. During the War it was often suggested that 
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propaganda would be useful in disturbed areas to impress on men . 
the urgent need of speeding up in order to defeat the enemy, etc. 
But experts were against it. They advised that it would only 
make the restless more restless and suspicious. I believe they 
were right. The average worker in the North is rather suspicious. 
He would be wanting to know what was behind these incentives 
to patriotism. It would be interesting to learn whether this is 
an insular attitude or whether it applied also to munition workers 
among the Latin races—in fact a capital and labour phenomenon 
generally. 

6. Labour ‘ Pacifism.’—It is ludicrous now, for the War is 
over. But it never existed to an alarming extent once the War 
was fairly joined and the munition areas in full blast all over 
the country. The vast majority of the workers meant to see the 
thing through. The fact that some of the leading spokesmen, 
parliamentary and other, of the workers talked undoubted ‘ paci- 
fism’ was deceptive. They did not represént the views of the 
workers in regard to the War, they did represent the workers in 
regard to the constant ferment over wages, hours, and various 
- points of management. The Election, if it shows anything about 
labour, shows there was very little ‘ pacifism.’ The new women- 
voters may have had much to do with turning out the most 
observed ‘pacifists,’ the Aunt Sallys; but, after all, most of 
these women-voters in the constituencies concerned were them- 
selves labour. The result, even if the women had not voted, 
would have been the same—the candidates would have gone 
down, though the figures against them would not have been so 
large. There have been, during the War, some disquieting inci- 
dents, for example, the agitation over the Stockholm Conference 
in the summer of 1917, but they have soon passed. 

Labour unrest from 1915 to 1919 has been a totally different 
thing from ‘pacifism,’ though commonly confused with it. 
Sometimes the workers who have called for higher wages, 
or actually struck for higher wages, have been termed ‘ pro- 
fiteers,’ sometimes they have been termed ‘pacifists.’ This 
indicates the confusion on the subject. We must stick to 
one thing or the other, we cannot have it both ways: for 
‘ profiteering ’ thrives on the War and wants more of it, whereas 
‘pacifism’ wishes to stop the War, profitable or not. Outside 
the ranks of labour many people—capitalists, tradesmen, 
adventurers—have been accused of ‘profiteering,’ but I never 
heard any of these people arraigned for ‘pacifism.’ One might 
as logically conclude the woman was ‘pacifist’ who, on the 
strength of a good separation allowance, declared the War was 


too good to last ! 
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At the back of some of the agitation during the War, evil 
German influence, even its money, have been suspected, even 
traced. But these instances have been, so far as I can gather, 
few. There have been black sheep among the workers—there 
are to-day—and they are dangerous. I believe they are more 
dangerous to-day than during the War, for the Russian revolu- 
tion is fired by the spirit of world-wide propaganda, and econo- 
mically and socially it is very perilous. The attitude of British 
statesmen, Conservatives equally with other parties, in 1917, was 
distinctly unfortunate. They accepted the Revolution. They 
were bound to do that: otherwise Russia would at once have 
gone out of the War instead of keeping a kind of end up, and 
at least one other Great Power on the Entente side would have 
been offended, if not alienated. But unfortunately they accepted 
and believed in it as first and foremost a manifestation against 
Germanism (which was a malignant subsidiary part of the huge 
upheaval) and they cultivated it with exceeding fervour. That 
advertised the Russian Revolution, even pushed it, among the 
great masses of workers in the North; and those workers seem 
to have instinctively perceived other motive forces besides- malig- 
nant Germanism—i.e. bread-hunger, land-hunger and the old 
smouldering revolt against the entire Russian social system— 
behind the Revolution more clearly than highly educated political 
opinion in the South. That Revolution, directly it started in 1917 
when almost everybody was praising it here, attracted the workers’ 
notice. It has made a grave impression in the North. I do not 
think that real Bolshevists are numerous there, the Héberts, 
Chaumettes and Anacharsis Klootzes of the Russian Revolution. 
It is ridiculous to describe all strong Socialists as Bolshevists. 
Why, the late Government contained strong Socialists who have 
frequently declared in favour of nationalising all the chief indus- 
tries and for conscripting capital! The War Cabinet contained 
an. advocate of Socialist doctrines, but to say the Cabinet was 
tinged with Bolshevism would be carrying the joke too far. Yet, 
though a great deal in the North that is loosely termed Bolshevism 
is no more than the strong Socialism perfectly familiar there 
years before Russia fell into revolution, it is impossible to doubt 
that there is a favouring soil for it among those masses in fer- 
ment. I have spent many days wandering about the grey back 
streets and the slums of those northern districts, noting what is 
offered to the people to read (mostly piffle, I am sorry to say) 
and to drink, noting their general environment outside the yards 
and factories, and that is not a heartening experience on the 
whole. I count it a fortunate fact that during the War the 
wages were good, food—except for a while—was plentiful 
enough, and unemployment completely absent. 

Vor. LXXXV—No. 504 Q 
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7. Labour and the Crown.—It is difficult to make frank obser- 
vations on this, for there is a disposition to look for formal or 
perfunctory commonplace ; and not to supply it is even regarded 
as disloyalty. But the masses in the industrial parts of England 
and Scotland have seen so much of the Crown within the last 
three or four years that the subject is distinctly to the point. 
My firm impression is that the Monarchy has made headway with 
the people in those anxious, tumultuous areas. Packed crowds, 
the flutter of bunting and the bustle of ‘local magnates do not 
necessarily prove kinship between the Crown and the masses. 
Curiosity to see the great does not prove it. “But there has been 
more than this to form a judgment on during the King’s various 
visits to the great industrial districts, notably Clydeside. I hap- 
pen to have been several times in parties which have accompanied 
the King through yards and various industrial factories. I have 
not noticed an ill-natured demonstration, trivial or marked, in one 
of them, but a great deal of lively interest and enthusiasm which 
could not possibly have been arranged for the occasion. Not the 
adroitest organisers could have provided the occasional outbursts 
of cheers which for instance punctuated the King’s second pro- 
gress at Clydeside. There were various moving and convincing 
scenes during that and other tours in Scotland and England. I 
recall one especially, where, leaving the works, the King chanced 
to notice a young man in workman’s clothes standing at attention 
in @ line of much older men, soldiers past service. The King 
turned aside and went up to this man and asked why he was 
there. The man, so far as I remember, answered that he was 
an escaped prisoner from an enemy internment camp. This man 
gave his replies in the natural, self-possessed way which many 
others did, throughout that and other similar tours of the Crown. 
It was ‘ the man’s a man for a’ that and a’ that’ spirit of Robert 
Burns; and, well understood, it was the nobler homage. The 
King passed on after two or three minutes, and then after com- 
plete silence a storm of cheers and the laughter of sheer delight 
burst out. ‘There is no improvising that sort of thing. It 
springs from pure impulse. Certainly the women workers, the 
munition girls, made usually a louder demonstration than the 
men. They were not shy. They jostled and shouted for all they 
were worth; and in one very jolly instance, an aide de camp— 
I rather think Colonel Clive Wigram—laughingly told a bevy of. 
them to come on and get a nearer view ; and on they did come. 

One has heard the use of such visits discussed. Do they lead 
to a larger output? Is it wise for the Crown to risk the appear- 
ance of intervention between the two wings of industry? And 


so on. Such fears and puny objections miss the fact that pro- 


gress and pageantry were never needed more than to-day if King- 
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ship is to be known about, popular among masses of working. - 
people. And, if ever there was an effective progress or pageant, 
it was one of these occasions, set in the huge force and fire of 
workshops at full blast, crowded to the roof with the toilers. The 
spectacular side of Kingship, as of other forms of leadership, 
appeals to every class. The cultivated mind, we know, requires 
spectacle and symbol, as it requires mystery and vision; and it 
would be a great mistake to imagine that people whose lives are 
spent on grinding physical toil, often in a very grey environment, 
were not in the same category. The Crown has gained by every 
royal visit to the great producing districts; the thing has been 
of substantial national value. I venture to make two sugges- 
tions. The first is that these war-time visits to Clydeside, Tyne- 
side and great manufacturing districts of North and Midlands, 
should be repeated in peace. The second is that civic magnates 
and celebrities should remember that time is extraordinarily 
valuable, and that presentations and the like take up, well, rather 
a lot of time; so far as is humanly feasible, that particular side 
of a tour through the strongholds of labour and production might 
be perceptibly reduced. 

8. Labour and Education.—The great majority of the workers 
in the North and Midlands are not much concerned in the matter ; 
they have not devoted thought to it. In fact their attitude towards 
education approximates to that of a large number of people in 
other classes. But there is a minority among the workers, keen, 
determined, sometimes indignant, which is intensely and increas- 
ingly concerned with education. To this minority there is no 
privilege which they are more anxious to obtain for the workers 
than higher education. They think that the workers ought to 
have such opportunities of education as will enable them to read, 
for instance, works on philosophy, history, natural science, politi- 
cal economy. I have not heard poetry mentioned, but I have 
heard workmen in Scotland, in two cases, touch on Shakespeare 
and Byron; and I noticed that they were not the worse for that 
in their particular vocations, both being thoroughly capable. In 
the part of the world where I spent my early years there was a 
notion that all the workers needed was a fair knowledge of the 
three R’s; and most of us could then cite examples of excellent 
old fellows who could not sign their name and yet were quite 
as useful as their sons who had learnt geography and were 
‘scholards.’ But now that every man and woman has the vote, 
and we have adopted democracy out and out, education becomes 
an absolute practical necessity; and cultivation is far more im- 
portant of course than it was under the old system. We cannot 
with safety lag far behind, say, Norway. If cultivation of mind 
was not safe for the masses thirty or forty years ago, the absence 
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of it is far more dangerous for the whole nation now. There is 
a deplorable dearth of mind-cultivation among these masses of 
workers in the North, despite the growing and almost passionate 
desire for it in the minority. The books one notices in the shops 
where the workers get their reading matter are not good books. 
There may be a certain amount of second or third class stuff there. 
The rest is not vicious, so far as I have noticed. But it is rubbish. 
The graphic side is rubbish too. The first as much resembles 
literature, and the second art, as the slums in the North resemble 
architecture.? I don’t .know about the music of these masses, 
but the drama served out to them is not better than the books. 
In fact all the marketable cultivation is largely compact of false 
sentiment and lurid melodrama. The organisers and spokesmen 
of the factory, mine, and shipbuilding industrialists are pressing 
hard for more leisure for the men, for an eight or six hours day 
all round ; and by scientific subdivision of labour and ingenious 
improvement in machinery, we can produce more goods than 
formerly at the expenditure of less time and labour. That is the 
great industrial discovery of the War. It applied to hundreds of 
essential things during the War. It can be applied to a far 
larger number in the near future. It is certain that there will 
be more leisure for the workers, despite the coming struggle 
between the rival commercial nations. Unfortunately there is 
no prospect at present of that leisure being turned to the uses 
which the minority of workers passionately desire ; for, with this 
market of rubbishy books, art, music and drama so ready and 
profitable, how can an appetite for true cultivation be whetted? 
Education Bills alone will not do it—not in generations! To 
spend even a short time in the environment of the industria] 
North and Midlands is to realise that. Elementary education 
even raised to the seale of the schools on the next rung of the 
ladder will not doit. Why not try fresh experiments altogether, 
over and above Education Bills, if the promised leisure and 
relaxation for these millions of ‘hands,’ these ‘rude sons of toil,’ 
is to be set apart to any extent for true cultivation? The experi- 
ments might be carried out partly through the State, partly 
through individual and collective public spirit. Quite lately a 
modest paragraph in the Press stated that among the books 
ordered by the Government for the troops at the Front. were 
30,000 copies of Shakespeare. Now if troops at the Front can 
read Shakespeare—and there is proof they do—workers at the 
base can. ‘They are of the same class, and have had the same 
training, except for the rigours and discipline of war which are not 
likely to quicken a man’s appreciation of literature, If that para- 


2 The only slums which I have seen in the British Isles which have archi- 
tectural merit are some of those terrible slums of Dublin. 
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graph is accurate, the State has made a stimulating experiment— 
the good thing has been slipped under the nose of the reader in 
a way no Education Act can do it. 

Passing through workshops of all descriptions in the industrial 
districts, talking to the men in the tool-making rooms, in the 
engineering and the pattern rooms, and in the technical schools, 
I have been constantly struck by the intelligence of workers. 
They can explain and reason about their machines and devices 
in @ way that sets one thinking. There is a great deal of intelli- 
gence at work in these shops—and not only among those who 
claim to be the highly skilled. It is a crude distinction that 
divides one of these workshops into (a) labour or physical effort ; 
and (b) organising or brain power which directs it all. I think 
both sides, where both are fair and working well together, agree 
that such a sharp dividing line cannot be drawn. Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, in his work The Intellectual Life, devotes several 
chapters to ‘Aristocracy and Democracy.’ They are the 
brightest chapters on education I know. Hamerton held no brief 
for either aristocracy or democracy, though he leant to the latter. 
He lashed both unsparingly where he thought them wrong, and 
he pointed out good qualities in both. French Communism and 
the spirit of revolution he hated with intense passion. He desired 
culture for the toiling masses, and pointed to this very form 
of intelligence which has so often struck me lately in the great 
workshops of the North. ‘A friend who had a strong construc- 
tive and experimental turn told me that as a rule he found 
gentlemen less capable of entering into his ideas than common 
joiners and blacksmiths because these humble workmen, from 
their habit of dealing with matter, had acquired some experience 
of its nature.’ These men are often wonderfully sure and quick- 
witted in their knowledge of, and reasoning over, things, as 
Hamerton puts it. Men of this order of intelligence are quite 
capable of reading and enjoying Shakespeare, Burns, Johnson, 
Scott, George Eliot, Kingsley, and scores of other great English 
authors. If ‘the humanities’ can only be got somehow under 
their noses, the coming hours of leisure will not be wasted on 
rubbish, or on liquor or betting, nearly so much as they are to-day. 

This question of true education is not to be confused with 
technical education. The minority of the workers are keenly 
interested in that too, and have interesting proposals to make. 
There is difference of opinion both among men and masters as 
to whether it should be specialist or not, and as to how it should 
be controlled, but I do not gather that these amount to serious 
quarrels between the two sides in industry. Some of the best 
equipped factories have lending libraries of technical and purely 
scientific books. The technical education problem is of course 
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an important practical one. It affects output and efficiency. But 
the education question in the industrial world to-day is, beyond 
a doubt, the higher one—the humanities. It is that which is 
stirring passion and enthusiasm among the best spirits in the 
whole labour movement in the industrial areas. There are men 
who are quite as ardent—and as fierce—about it as about the 
minimum wage, unemployment, share in management. It is 
a flame among them, the fire on their altar. I do venture to urge 
people not to take the line that the education which the workers 
need is that which will make them more efficient at their 
trades, more capable of beating the foreigner in the production of 
goods, in fact quicker, sharper fellows. Such a line infuriates the 
minority, at least, which is eager for refining influences. It would 
not antagonise them more if they were told that wages should 
be reduced and hours of labour increased. 


GeorGE A. B. DEWarR. 
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AN EMPLOYEE COPARTNER ON COPARTNERSHIP 


THE greatest problem confronting us in the period of reconstruc- 
tion will be how to promote those harmonious relations between 
Capital and Labour which are so essential to produce and main- 
tain our industrial and national prosperity. If present indica- 
tions are any criterion of what we may expect in the near future, 
the outlook is not very reassuring, in spite of the intentions 
animating the authors of the Whitley Reports. The Labour 
world appears to be in a condition of seething unrest, and the 
militants who preach a class war utilise every instance of arbitrary 
administration, every case of reluctance to grant Labour’s 
demands, and every mistake of officialdom, to increase the hostility 
and mistrust with which workers regard the employing and 
managing class; whilst on the cther hand employers are uniting 
and organising to meet the menace of discontented Labour. 
Ever since some degree of organisation was attained, Labour has 
been striving and fighting for some measure of control over con- 
ditions of employment and for a larger share of the products of 
industry ; and Capital has organised through Employers’ Asso- 
ciations to retain full control and as large a share of the profits 
as possible; any question in dispute being settled sometimes 
without actual strife, on other occasions after a serious dis- 
location of industry, but always by a process of bargaining with 
force as the ultimate arbiter. As organisation becomes more 
complete, demands are sometimes made by Labour without 
regard to the effects on industry; whilst the growth of under- 
takings into soulless corporations, as they have been described, 
has eliminated the personal interest which obtained in an earlier 
stage of industrial development. I do not see any likelihood of 
these matters being settled on any different basis even by the 
setting up of Whitley Councils, whilst Capital and Labour are 
separated and regarded as irreconcilable. 

It is the purpose of this article to show how Capital and 
Labour can be brought together, arbitrary domination on the 
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one hand, animosity and mistrust.on the other removed, and 
means adopted for the friendly discussion and settlement of any 
points of difference which may arise between the two factors in 
production, in combination with a system for allocating a fair 
proportion of the profits arising from their co-operation. The 
system of Copartnership affords this entirely different basis for 
the discussion and adjustment of any apparently diverging 
interests by uniting Capital and Labour in one association, and 
thus making it possible for such matters to be decided on their 
merits, and in accordance with the interests of the industry or 
undertaking as a whole in which they are partners. As a worker 
in a Copartnership Company I have had exceptional opportunities 
of judging the value of this institution from within. Over twenty 
years ago I attended a meeting of representatives of trades-union 
branches and other working-class organisations, convened by the 
Labour Copartnership Association for the purpose of promoting 
interest in a system of co-operative production, then advocated 
by that body : a system in which the workers themselves owned 
the whole capital and made their own arrangements for manage- 
ment. I was strongly interested, as I had read of experiments 
in that direction in the time of Kingsley, Maurice, and 
others of the school of Christian Socialists, but it seemed to 
me that the difficulties of raising sufficient capital, the problem 
of management, and finding and maintaining a market 
against competitors not bound by trade-union conditions, 
would operate against the success of undertakings of any 
magnitude .on that basis; and I believe that after all these 
years they are limited to small undertakings in certain special 
trades where a market is more or less assured. It was not 
a great while after that meeting that it was my fortune to 
be employed under a system of profit-sharing which was intro- 
duced into the Gas Industry by the late Sir George Livesey, 
and afterwards developed into what is now known as the Ce- 
partnership system, by which the investment of the workers’ 
bonus in the ordinary stock of the company, and the consequent 
right of the employee shareholders to special representation on 
the Board of Management, are secured. Under this arrangement 
T found most of the difficulties which I have mentioned removed. 
Here were successful undertakings, with capital and an assured 
market, taking the workers into partnership by allotting a share 
in the profits to them and making provision for enabling them 
to exercise a voice in the management, in addition to a guarantee 
of the standard rate for their labour. 

There are certain conditions, the main one being that workers 
individually accept agreements for periods of service, which cause 
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many trade-unionists to view the whole scheme with suspicion, 
as being’ a ‘limitation of the right to withdrawal of labour, and 
in one notable instance a strike took place against its introduc- 
tion; but the strike failed and the scheme then launched has 
lasted and developed, and has been adopted with modifications 
by many other Companies, one of the earliest being the one in 
which I am employed. In fact a considerable proportion of the 
capital invested in the Gas Industry is held by Companies which 
are operated on Copartnership lines. If trade-unionists will 
examine these schemes with an unbiased mind, they will see 
that the advantages and safeguards more than counterbalance 
the voluntary limitation of the right to strike; also that under 
present arrangements the machinery of the system provides such 
speedy and efficacious means of adjusting any difficulties which 
may arise, that such an eventuality as an adequate cause for a 
strike is a remote contingency. In my firm the men, unionists 
and non-unionists alike, regard their agreements as a guarantee 
of stability of employment, and moreover agree that undertakings 
ou this basis should be exempt from the operation of a sympa- 
thetic strike. 

In the Gas Industry the Copartnership bonus is based, not 
on individual production as in premium bonus and similar schemes 
which exist merely to provide an incentive to intensified exer- 
tion, but on the price of the commodity and the profit of the 
Company, and is therefore designed to stimulate the workers’ 
interest in the fortunes of the undertaking, in addition to 
encouraging economy in production, through their financial 
interest as earners of capital. The bonus is graduated on a 
sliding scale, which is an extension of the principle under which 
many Gas Companies trade, and which affords a demonstration of 
the intimate relation of prices to profits in a direction opposite 
to the popular idea, because every increase of price to the con- 
sumer involves a reduction of dividend to the shareholder and of 
bonus to the worker, and every reduction of price an increased 
dividend and bonus. The cost of production has so enormously 
increased during the war period that the consumers have had to 
pay a considerably increased price, but the dividend to share- 
holders had fallen to such a low figure as a result, that Parlia- 
ment granted a small measure of relief to enable them to receive 
three fourths of the standard dividend. To follow the sequence, 
the workers’ bonus would be extinguished altogether, but the 
Directors of the Company in which I am employed decided to 
keep alive the financial interest of the employees by continuing 
the nominal amount of three quarters per cent. on wages as 
bonus, irrespective of any further increase in price. The cash 
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nexus of the bonus, even at the highest point attained, was not 
by any means the full expression of the meaning of Copartner- 
ship, though it is the means by which the workers may exercise 
a direct influence in the policy of the Company by means of Em- 
ployee Directors. There is a Copartnership Committee con- 
sisting of an equal number of representatives of the workers and 
the management side of the Company, including Directors, pre- 
sided over by the Chairman of the Company, which is a central 
feature of our system. This Committee has periodical meetings and 
administers the various mutual funds and arrangements by which 
the Company manifests its interest in the welfare of the em- 
ployees, by provision for sickness, death, old age, accidents, and, 
during the War, affording relief to the dependents of employees 
serving their country in the Army or Navy. In addition it is 
empowered to discuss and arrange any change in hours, wages, 
or other conditions of labour, subject of course to general arrange- 
ments applicable to the whole industry. It has been accepted 
by the workers as a Works Committee, and this phase of its 
activities will be mainly carried out by a sub-committee consisting 
wholly of employee representatives, to whom all grievances, com- 
plaints, suggestions for improvements, and in fact all matters 
relating to the comfort, convenience and health of the workers will 
in the first place be submitted. This sub-committee will be 
entitled to confer as a. committee or by delegation with managing 
officials, and if necessary with the Chairman of the Company, 
and the employees, assembled in a series of meetings, have pledged 
themselves to adopt no other means for the adjustment of any 
matter in dispute until they have exhausted all the machinery 
of appeal- provided by this system. Since the institution of this 
sub-committee quite a number of small matters affecting 
individuals or sections of workers have been settled to general 
satisfaction, and thus prevented from becoming acute grievances 
which might disturb the harmony that is so essential to success 
in industry. There is complete freedom to belong or not, as 
the men individually choose, to a trade union, and unionists and 
non-unionists alike have signified their acceptance of this agency 
of appeal in preference to any other form of Works Committee. 
If such a revolution in the relations of. Capital and Labour 
can be effected in undertakings connected with one industry, 
the same results can be accomplished in other industries. Given 
the will, the fulfilment is a matter of detail, for surely after the 
way has been indicated it should be no difficult matter for the 
best minds on both sides to formulate a basis of Copartnership 
applicable to the special conditions of each industry. The 
essential pre-requisite is a recognition of identity of interests on 
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the part of representatives both of Capital and Labour. Other- 
wise the prospect of industrial peace is none too bright, for the 
continual development of organisations on a hostile basis will as 
surely lead to conflict and eventual chaos, as the organisation of 
the countries of the world for war precipitated us into the Arma- 
geddon we have just passed through ; whilst a league of interests 
is no more the impossible dream of idealists than is a League of 


Nations for the peace of the world. 
C. J. CARTER. 
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BOLSHEVISM—ACCORDING TO LENIN 
AND TROTZKY 


Two questions are asked by many people who seek for definite 
and authentic information about Bolshevism amid the daily welter 
of contradictory assertions, theories, arguments, speculations and 
rumours. The questions are:—(1) What is Bolshevism? (2) 
Is there any Bolshevism in this country? The two obviously 
hang together, for the answer to the second depends on what is 
meant by Bolshevism. 

I will endeavour to answer them, not because I have any 
claim to be considered an authority on the subject, but because 
some authentic information which throws light upon it and 
cannot be gainsaid has come into my hands. Until then I was 
in the same position as my neighbours and knew no more than 
what is to be read in the papers, the accuracy of which I had 
no means of judging. Now I have the means, being the fortunate 
possessor of some recent publications by no less authorities than 
Lenin and Trotzky, together with some official resolutions and 
pronouncements of the Central Executive Committee of the 
Bolshevik organisations. The value of these documents lies in 
the self-revelation they afford of the aims, methods and results 
of Bolshevism. It is always possible to doubt or deny accounts 
given by onlookers, who may be misled or prejudiced or may 
know very little; and the evidence of opponents is by its nature 
open to the charge of bias. There are certain groups of persons 
who have taken upon themselves to defend the Bolsheviks and 
who treat all evidence against them in that way as a matter of 
course. They dismiss it as false and decline to place any credence 
in it, not from superior knowledge, for they have none, but from 
a fixed determination to take that line. 

I have never been able to fathom their motives. They are 
the same persons who treated all charges against the German 
troops in Belgium and France in the same way. They ignored 
or denied the most direct and circumstantial evidence, and 
minimised or excused conduct which they could not deny. They 
are the persons who, while professing the greatest hostility to 
militarism, clamoured for a peace with Germany which would 
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have left it triumphant. While professing the warmest sympathy 
with revolutionary Russia they would have had the Allies shake 
hands with the emissaries of the Kaiser whom the Bolsheviks 
themselves bitterly denounce. They hailed with enthusiasm the 
Russian Revolution when it was anti-Bolshevist under Kerensky, 
who is the most detested opponent of the Bolsheviks. They 
profess a horror of bloodshed and repudiate violence, but support 
the Bolsheviks who ridicule such squeamishness. They denounced 
the attempted. assassination of Lenin by a Russian Socialist as 
a shocking outrage, while insisting that the Russians must be 
left to manage their own affairs; but they passed over the murder 
of Captain Cromie as no more than a ‘ regrettable incident’ and 
have condemned him for it rather than his murderers. They 
should naturally be more in sympathy with the non-Bolshevik 
Socialists in Russia, whose aims and methods correspond more 
nearly with their own; and they did prefer that side in Germany 
at one time. But they appear to find some difficulty in supporting 
Bolshevism in Russia and anti-Bolshevism in Germany, and have 
lately begun to hedge or have taken refuge in silence. The only 
consistency that I can see in all this is that they are for anyone 
who is against their country and its democratically elected 
Government; yesterday it was Ludendorff and the Kaiser they 
were trying to save, to-day it is Lenin and Trotzky. 

However the point is not their inscrutable motives but the 
fact that they persistently represent the Bolsheviks in a favourable 
light, denounce all evidence against them as lies, and condemn 
the opposite parties in Russia. No matter how strong the case 
may be, and how good the authority on which it is presented, 
they always know better, and honest folk are puzzled. Here lies 
the value of these authentic documents. Even the Independent 
Labour Party cannot pretend to know better than Lenin and 
Trotzky what Bolshevism is and how it works. These men are 
its leaders. Indeed, by their own showing, they are its dictators.; 
the Sovyets merely register their decrees and obey their orders. 
What they say about it cannot be put aside by any greater or 
equal authority, for there is none; it must be accepted for.a true 
picture of Bolshevism as Bolsheviks see it. Of course it presents 
their side only, but it “does 80 very frankly and reveals quite 
enough to enable one to judge the value of other accounts. One 
of the most striking features of their writing, especially in the 
case of Lenin, is the boldness of utterance, the frank admissions 
and the absence of subterfuge or special pléeading.. He presents 
the greatest possible contrast to the people who think themselves 
Bolsheviks here. They admit no weakness, no error, no dis- 
appointment and: have: nothing to learn; they are always right 
and sailing on a favourable. wind and° smooth sea, “perfectly 
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satisfied with their course. Lenin not only admits weaknesses, 
failures and difficulties, he dwells on them and emphasises them 
again and again. So far from having nothing to learn, he tells his 
followers that they have almost everything to learn and that 
the tasks before them are incomparably greater than those they 
have accomplished. But he makes of the very failures and 
difficulties a stimulus to new and greater efforts. 

This is, however, somewhat anticipating. What I want to 
point out here is that though the picture is drawn ex parte its 
effect is not so in the ordinary sense. The boldness of treatment 
and absence of disguise illuminate the other side also. These 
men do not rely on the ordinary expedients of the partisan pleader, 
and though they do not dwell on the acts of violence committed 
at their behest they make no concealment of the fact and admit 
much which their timid and disingenuous supporters here are at 
pains to deny. Their attitude is exceedingly interesting and it 
throws light on their character, which seems to me clearly revealed 
in their writings, though I may be wrong about that. Lenin is 
to my mind unquestionably a very remarkable man and a born 
leader. I am not so sure of Trotzky, who strikes me as of 
distinctly inferior calibre. Lenin appears to be the brain of the 
whole movement; he does the thinking and planning. His is 
the master-mind. Trotzky is the hand that executes the plans— 
and incidentally the people whose execution is required by the 
plans. Both are absolute fanatics, and this, I think, explains 
all their proceedings. Possibly Trotzky is only a butcher, but 
my impression is that he is a genuine fanatic. Lenin certainly 
is one. He resembles Torquemada or a mad Mullah. He is 
so completely obsessed by the sanctity and righteousness of the 
cause that all means become lawful in his eyes. He calls it 
a holy war. I do not know if he took German money and played 
into German hands or not, but I am certain that he would not 
hesitate to do both if he thought he could advance his cause 
thereby. . Nor would he be in the least ashamed to own it. To 
betray Russia and wade through rivers of blood—all that ‘is 
nothing to a man of his temperament compared.with the glorious 
goal, which is nothing less than the millennium of universal 
freedom, welfare and happiness for all mankind. To attain it 
he would shrink from nothing. All obstacles must be swept 
ruthlessly from his path, and all scruples silenced. 

So much for the personality of the leaders of Bolshevism, 
as revealed by themselves. It helps one to understand the 
movement, to which I come now. 

' The key-note is struck on the title-page of Lenin’s published 
speeches and addresses by the familiar final sentence from the 
Communist Manifesto of 1848—‘ Proletarians of all lands, unite!’ 
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Bolshevism is an attempt to realise the policy of the Manifesto, 
which was drawn up by Marx and Engels for the Communist 
League, a cosmopolitan secret society, consisting mainly of 
Germans and led by them, but meeting at that time in London 
where the leaders had taken refuge. The policy is complete 
revolution, political and economic, carried out by force. The 
first step is the conquest of political power by the ‘ proletariate,’ 
which will then use that power to wrest all capital from the 
bourgeoisie and take the means of production into its own hands. 
It is the policy of the extreme revolutionary Socialists, who used 
at one time to call themselves Communists. The term is not 
important. Lenin sometimes calls the Bolsheviks one and 
sometimes the other, but generally they are just Bolsheviks. 
That word, which has become a mere label, has often been 
explained as originally meaning ‘Majority’ and colloquially 
applied to the most numerous of the many Socialist groups in 
Russia. 

But whether they are called Socialists or Communists there 
is no doubt about their policy, which is precisely that of. the 
Communist Manifesto—revolutionary overthrow of the existing 
political and social order and replacement by a new one in which 
the proletariate, organised as the State, will own and control 
all the means of production. It is not Anarchism, though it may 
produce anarchy; and the two must not be confused, as they 
often are. Under Anarchism there would be no order at all ; that 
is to say, no set order and no compulsion. Everyone would be 
free to do as he pleased and a spontaneous order would arise. 
This is the gospel propounded by poor old Prince Kropotkin, 
surely the mildest-mannered man that ever gave criminals a 
charter of rights. His theory was that when the old order was 
completely swept away and individuals were perfectly free from 
control, they would all spontaneously do the right thing and 
associations would everywhere ‘spring up’ to carry on the 
necessary services and supply the needs of mankind. He is now 
said to be paying the penalty in some Bolshevik prison for daring 
to differ from Lenin, unless he has been killed, of which there 
was some rumour. The difference may be expressed by saying 
that Anarchism is go-as-you-please for everybody, Bolshevism is 
go-as-we-please for everybody. The Bolsheviks allow no opinions 
but their own and pour equal scorn on Anarchists and ‘ Law- 
abiding Socialists." They strike a middle course between the 
two and insist on a sort of law and order—law in the form of 
arbitrary decrees issued by themselves, and order enforced by 
the Red Guards. 

Their whole régime rests on force ruthlessly exercised. They 
leave no doubt at all on that head. In his address to the All- 
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Russian Executive Committee of the Sovyets, at an extraordinary 
sitting held last summer to consider the question of food, Lenin 
poured scorn on the idea that Socialism can be attained without 
civil war : 

No Socialist or Anarchist, call him what you like, dares to say in any 
gathering you choose to name that one can arrive at Socialism without civil 
war—unless he has lost his reason. You may look through the entire litera- 
ture of all more or less responsible socialistic parties, fractions and groups, 
and you will not find a single responsible and earnest Socialist entertain- 
ing such nonsense as that Socialism can ever come in otherwise. than by 
civil war and that the landowners and capitalists will relinquish their 
privileges. That is a degree of simplicity which borders on imbecility 
(The Fight for Bread, p. 34). 

He strikes the same note repeatedly in his official report to 
the Executive Committee on The Immediate Tasks of the Sovyet 
Power last April : 

Meanwhile it would be the greatest folly and the most senseless Utopian- 
ism to suppose that the transition from Capitalism to Socialism is possible 
without compulsion and without dictatorship. The Marxian theory has 
long ago and in the most positive manner taken a stand against this petty- 
bourgeois-democratic and anarchist nonsense. And the Russia of 1917-18 
has affirmed the theory of Marx in this connexion so plainly, passionately 
and impressively that only men who are hopelessly stupid or firmly deter- 
mined to ignore the truth can any longer be mistaken in the matter (p. 42). 

One cannot conquer and abolish Capitalism without ruthlessly over- 
coming the opposition of the exploiters (p. 43). 

Every great revolution, but especially the Socialist revolution—even if 
there had been no external war—is unthinkable without an internal war, 
that is civil war, which implies even greater disorder than external war 
(p. 44). 

He denounces the other Socialists over and over again for 
their moderation and weakness, and ridicules 
the stupidity of the petty-bourgeois democrats, the Tchernofis, Tseretellis 
and Martofis with their chatter about democratic unity, the dictatorship 
of the democracy, the universal democratic front and such-like silly 
twaddle. Anyone who has not learnt from the course of the Russian 
Revolution of 1917-18 that half-and-half measures are impossible must be 


finally dropped (p. 43). é 
Quotations might be multiplied, but it seems unnecessary. 
There is no attempt at concealment or extenuation. That is not 
Lenin’s way. He does not even profess any regret for having to 
use violence or for the horrors of civil war. He admits it all 
without a word of pretended reluctance. ‘ We conquered through 
the methods of suppression,’ he says; it was the only way, and 
that is all there is to be said about it. Anyone who believes in 
milder methods is a fool. No temporising and no compromise 
for him. Nor does he pretend that it is all over. The victory 
is theirs but it is not yet complete and they have still to complete 
it. That was last April, and it sufficiently accounts for what has 
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been going on since. For suppression extends not only to the 
bourgeoisie but also to the other Socialist and revolutionary 
groups—the Menscheviks, the intellectuals and the ‘law-abiding ’ 
Social-revolutionaries, to whom he always refers with the utmost 
contempt. They are the ‘lackeys’ of the bourgeoisie and 
‘counter-revolutionaries.’ These sections correspond to the 
Fabians, Independent Labour Party, Guild Socialists and all other 
groups which deprecate violence and civil war. I cannot help 
being amused when I read the laboured defence of the Bolsheviks 
and the indignant denials of oppressive and violent acts on their 
part put forward in these quarters here. Lenin, who himself 
avows a policy of ‘ruthless suppression’ without the slightest 
compunction, would make short work of them. They are of 
precisely the same breed as the Socialists whom he has been 
crushing in Russia. Nor need some other groups, who fancy 
that they are made of sterner stuff, suppose that they would fare 
' any better at his hands. Anarchism, he says, and Syndicalism are 
bourgeois tendencies, standing in irreconcileable opposition to 
Bolshevik Socialism or Communism—the ‘proletarian dictator- 
ship’ (loc. cit. p. 27). ‘ We are no Anarchists,’ he says (p. 50). 

How the victory by suppression was gained is related at length 
by Trotzky in a pamphlet entitled From the October Revolution 
to the Brest Treaty. He was the chief actor in the struggle on 
the Bolshevik side and his account is of great interest as an 
original source of information. It was written from memory-in 
leisure intervals during the peace negotiations at Brest and is 
probably the only consecutive narrative extant, at least on that 
side. It is too sketchy and polemical to possess first-rate historical 
value, but it is a document that historians cannot afford to over- 
look. Trotzky has a vigorous style and is evidently an able man, 
but he lacks the large manner and disdainful directness which 
make Lenin’s utterances so impressive. The two men were last 
year in complete agreement, and though there is reason to be- 
lieve that differences have lately arisen between them the rumour 
that Trotzky had arrested Lenin was to my mind too improbable to 
deserve any credence. The best proof that they are genuine fanatics 
is that they have been marching together to inevitable doom. If 
they had been shifty, self-seeking knaves they would have made off 
before this with the ample plunder that has passed through their 
hands. They are under no illusions about the stability of popular 
favour in revolutions. Trotzky himself points out the tendency 
of the mob in all revolutions to pass rapidly from one phase to 
another and to exchange old leaders for new ones; and Lenin 
makes no attempt to avoid it by currying favour with the mass. 
A self-seeking humbug would flatter them, make light of the 
difficulties and promise them the easy possession of all that the 
Vor. LXXXV—No. 504 R 
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heart can desire, as ordinary demagogues invariably do. Lenin 
does just the contrary. He exposes defects, dwells on difficulties 
and demands effort and sacrifice. It may be a refinement of 
cunning, intended to anticipate failure, but it does not give that 
impression. Both he and Trotzky know well enough that failure 
would turn the fickle mob against them, and they have been too 
closely associated for either to save himself at the expense of the 
other. So I read their position; but of course my judgment is 
based merely on the ground of these documents without personal 
knowledge and may be quite wrong. 

To return to the Bolshevik victory. I do not intend to follow 
Trotzky through the full details of his narrative. It covers not 
only the period indicated by the title but also the events leading 
up to the October Revolution, which established the Bolsheviks 
in power. The whole drama has a profound significance for every 
student of political and social life; but as such it lies rather outside 
the scope of this article, which is concerned mainly with the 
self-revelation of the Bolsheviks and can only touch on the larger 
questions in so far as they are raised in that connexion. 

The main fact is that the revolutionaries had no sooner got 
their revolution than they began to quarrel among themselves for 
the mastery. Differences of opinion, which had previously 
evaporated in a battle of words under conditions of a common 
impotence, hardened to deeds when the object became the 
possession of real power, and eventually issued in civil war. 
Trotzky says that what characterised their party from the outsét 
was the conviction that the logic of events must bring them into 
power. But at first their opponents had the upper hand. Their 
opponents consisted of a number of groups which made common 
cause and formed a coalition bloc. It was a combination of more 
or less moderate Socialists and Liberals, to use English terms, 
and led by the former. Trotzky treats them with the same 
contempt as Lenin but goes more into detail on the subject of 
their weaknesses. It is evident that their object was to establish 
revolutionised Russia as an organised and ordered State on a 
stable basis and they were willing to sink minor differences 
in the attempt. He explains their early success by the state and 
composition of the army. It was not due to their merits or to 
any real weight or influence wielded by them over the masses in 
Russia, but to their distribution in the army. When the Sovyets' 
were formed the army units were called upon to elect delegates, 
and since they consisted mainly of ignorant peasants they chose 


1 The Sovyets, it must be remembered, are not the creation of the Bolsheviks. 
They were formed in the early days of the Revolution, when the anti-Bolsheviks 
were in power. They are committees of delegates, representing military, 
industrial and agricultural units (the regiment, the factory and the village) and 
elected by the members. They have no power. 
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the men among them who did know something, ‘ the Intellectuals 
and half-Intellectuals who possessed some, though only a 
minimum, reserve of political knowledge and knew how to give 
expression to it." In this way, he continues, the middle-class 
Intellectuals were at one stroke elevated to a monstrous height 
through the will of the awakening army. 

Doctors, engineers, lawyers, journalists, one-year volunteers, who before 

the outbreak of war had led a quite ordinary bourgeois existence, appeared 
all at once as representatives of whole divisions and armies and felt them- 
selves leaders of the Revolution. 
They called themselves Socialists, but ‘cherished an _ ill- 
concealed admiration for the accomplishments and methods of 
the Liberal bourgeoisie.’ They adopted the party-programme 2f 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries (‘which consists through and 
through of obsolete humanitarian formulas, replacing the class- 
methods by sentimental platitudes and moral phrases’), and found 
‘in'the teaching of the Menscheviks the theoretical justification 
for their attempts to cover their own mental and_ political 
impotence under the bourgeois science and politics they so deeply 
admired.’ 

So Trotzky describes the anti-Bolshevik coalition and explains 
their early ascendancy. The position was what we have been led 
by other accounts to understand it to be. On the one side the 
harmonious co-operation of classes and the maintenance of internal 
order; on the other the class-war aiming at the extermination of 
the bourgeoisie and carried out with unflinching determination on 
the lines of the Communist Manifesto. It is the same division 
that has been tearing Germany to pieces. Trotzky’s account of 
it entirely confirms others. Class-war v. humanitarian platitudes ; 
that is how he puts if. And the class-war won in October 1917. 
‘It was perfectly clear to us,’ he says, ‘that the logic of the 
class-war must sooner or later break up this provisional combina- 
tion and thrust aside the leaders of the transition period.’ Yet the 
Bolsheviks were in a great minority and he admits that even the 
‘ proletariate ’—which in the Bolshevik vocabulary signifies the 
factory workers and the town population generally of that class— 
were disposed to ally themselves to the other side. They were, 
he says, at that time very susceptible to the political ideas of the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Menscheviks. It is evident, by 
his showing, that there was a chance of a united Russia under 
that leadership. The reason why the political structure of the 
Sovyet rose so rapidly to such a remarkable height was largely, 
he says, because the Intellectuals with their technical knowledge 
and middle-class relations played the leading part in building it 
up. But the Bolsheviks, he adds, saw clearly that this i imposing 


structure could not last. 
R2 
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What brought it down? According to Trotzky, it was the 
continuation of war and more particularly the renewed Russian 
offensive of the 18th of June. The Revolution, he says, came 
directly out of the War, and the War became the touchstone for all 
parties and all revolutionary forces. The Intellectuals had been 
against the War before the Revolution, but as soon as they came to 
occupy @ position of responsibility everything was changed. To 
pursue the policy of revolutionary Socialism would have meant 
breaking with the bourgeoisie, both Russian and Allied. So they 
played a ‘shameful réle,’ contenting themselves with’ sighs, 
phrases and secret warnings or appeals to the Allied Powers, but 
in reality they trotted along in the track of the Liberals. 
Naturally, the men in the trenches understood nothing of all the 
political ins-and-outs ; there was no objective change and no way 
out of the fearful struggle of the War. Hence the further 
disintegration of the army. Agitators had told the soldiers that 
the Tsarist Government sent them to aimless and senseless 
butchery ; but those who got rid of the Tsar were impotent to 
alter the character of the War. In the first months no move was 
made. This caused discontent alike in the army and among the 
Allied Governments. The consequence was the offensive of the 
18th of June (Russian time). 

Such is Trotzky’s account. He maintains a discreet silence 
about the activities of, the Bolsheviks all this time, but he says 
they were in irreconcilable opposition to the Government and 
it is evident that they were carrying on a violent agita- 
tion. He bitterly complains of the campaign against them, 
which implies a campaign on their side. It was brought to a 
head by their attempt to hold an armed demonstration in 
Petrograd on the 10th of June, which shows that they were 
already working up for civil war, having armed the workmen, 
as he admits. The demonstration was quashed; but when the 
Government arranged a general unarmed demonstration a few 
days later to make up for the popular disappointment the working 
men appeared in masses carrying banners with Bolshevik devices. 
In spite of this the Coalition might have stood if the military 
offensive had succeeded ; but its failure was decisive. Discontent 
grew rapidly in the army and at home, and on the 3rd of July an 
armed insurrectionary demonstration took place in Petrograd. 
Trotzky says it arose spontaneously but was ‘ politically guided ’ by 
the Bolsheviks. The Tauris palace, in which the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Sovyets (still on the side of the Government) held 
their meetings, was surrounded by armed soldiers and workmen, 
and an attempt was made to arrest Tchernow and Tseretelli and 
chase the Executive Committee out of the place. Trotzky lays the 
blame for this violence on criminal and anarchist elements among 
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the demonstrators; but by his own account Bolshevik agitation 
was at the back of it and the inevitable result was strong measures 
against the leaders. ‘There began arrests, domiciliary visits, 
blows and single murders.’ The Bolshevik Press was sequestered, 
‘the prisons were filled with revolutionary workmen and soldiers’ ; 
Trotzky himself was arrested and Lenin fled to Finland. 

So the civil war began. There followed an interval of com- 
parative quiet, but all the time things went from bad to worse 
in the army, in the towns and on the land; and the Bolsheviks 
gained ground in all three. Gradually their influence rose in 
the Sovyets until it became dominant and they were in a position 
to seize power by force. That happened in October (Russian 
time). The army was the determining factor and the effective 
acting instrument was the Petrograd garrison. Once that was 
won over the Bolsheviks had the game in their own hands. 
Lenin directed the strategy from his place of concealment in 
Finland ; ‘in innumerable letters he persistently urged more 
resolute tactics’ and on the 10th of October he attended 
a secret meeting of the party in Petrograd. The masses 
would take no initiative but ‘waited for a direct call 
and leading from above.’ The Kerensky Government was un- 
decided and vacillating; it would neither give way to the 
Bolsheviks in the Sovyets nor join hands firmly with Korniloff 
to restore order. But Trotzky says that Korniloff failed through 
the resistance of the soldiers; ‘the words of the (Bolshevik) 
propaganda destroyed his plans with ease.’ The Constituent 
Assembly was not summoned; anarchy was spreading. The 
army, exhausted, broken and demoralised, demanded peace; the 
peasants demanded the land and began to seize it; the workmen 
demanded the factories. The Bolsheviks, led by Trotzky, 
ostentatiously withdrew from the provisional Parliament; and 
he says that the Liberals were right in accusing them of seeking 
to create a revolutionary situation. ‘In open insurrection and 
the direct seizure of power we saw the only way out of the 
position.’ They had for some time been creating a military 
organisation, in which the Commissaries of the Petrograd Sovyet 
played a great part. These worked on the soldiers under a revolu- 
tionary military committee and the Red Guards were developed. 
Trotzky himself signed an order on the munitions factory at 
Sestrorjetzk for the delivery of 5000 rifles. 

The seizure of power, carefully prepared beforehand, was 
carried out in the last week of October. It began by a monster 
demonstration on the 22nd. On the 23rd a detachment of 
armoured cars backed a demand for the surrender of Peter- 
Paul’s Fortress, which was effected. On the 24th the railway 
stations, post-office, telegraph, telephone and other offices were 
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occupied by Bolshevik forces. ‘Measures were taken to seize 
the State Bank,’ and the Smolni Institute—the Bolshevik head- 
quarters—was turned into a fortress defended by machine-guns. 
These proceedings were preliminary to the decisive act fixed for 
the 25th of October, the day on which the second All-Russian 
Congress was to meet at the Winter Palace. The Palace was 
gradually surrounded by troops; Lenin, who had been for some 
days concealed in Petrograd, reappeared ; Trotzky at one o’clock 
announced to the Petrograd Sovyet that the Kerensky Govern- 
ment had ceased to exist, though the Palace had not then been 
taken. The Sovyet appears itself to have been very nervous, by 
no means united- and rather alarmed at the course of events. 
They were not all Lenins and Trotzkys. Trotzky does not say 
what happened at the Winter Palace, except that shots were 
exchanged and some casualties caused among the Bolshevik 
troops; but eventually Antonoff, who had ‘conducted the opera- 
tions,’ appeared and reported that the Palace was taken, Kerensky 
in flight, the other Ministers arrested and confined in Peter- 
Paul’s Fortress. 

So far there had not been much bloodshed. It came later, 
and Trotzky’s admissions corroborate other accounts more fully 
than might be expected from an ex-parte witness. He admits 
cruelties committed by sailors on officers at the capture of the 
military school; speaks of armed workmen ruling in the streets 
and of ‘unavoidable cruelties and sacrifices’ and says ‘the 
cleansing of Petrograd from counter-revolutionaries was carried 
out with great intensity.’ Nearly all officers. were disarmed, par- 
ticipants arrested and imprisoned at Peter-Paul’s or Kronstadé ; 
opposition newspapers were suppressed and warrants issued for 
the arrest of some former Sovyet leaders. A set artillery engage- 
ment took place on the 3lst of October near Tsarskoe Selo 
between Bolshevik troops and Cossacks under General Krasnow, 
and the latter retired. Other engagements followed near Luga 
and Pskov. ‘Meanwhile the struggle for the mastery of the 
Sovyets spread over the whole country. In Moscow it assumed 
an extremely protracted and.sanguinary character.’ Trotzky 
attributes this to lack of resolution.on the part of the insurrection- 
ary leaders. ‘In civil war, more than in any other, victory can be 
secured only by a determined and continuous offensive.’ The 
passive opposition of the public services—which the Bolsheviks 
call sabotage—also gave them a great deal of trouble. The 
severity of the measures taken and the ‘irreconcilable policy’ 
adopted were too much for some members of the Executive 
Committee. They raised protests and three Commissaries resigned 
their appointments, but in vain. The iron hand was maintained 
with popular support. Trotzky puts all the blame for violent 
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suppression on the victims because of their resistance. He forgets 
that when the Bolsheviks suffered, and much less severely, for 
resisting the previous Government he took precisely the opposite 
view and denounced the harshness of the Government. 

He does not say much more about the civil war but gives a 
very interesting account of the peace negotiations, which may 
be commended to those persons here who said that the German 
offer was made in good faith and that if the Allies had only joined 
in the negotiations, as the Bolsheviks begged them to do, Russia . 
would have been saved and a satisfactory peace have been secured. 
The negotiations began on the 9th of December and the Russian 
delegates laid down the principles of peace in the famous formula 
‘without annexations and exactions (contributions) on the :basis 
of the self-determination of peoples.’ The other side accepted 
it after an interval of nearly three weeks for consultation. ‘It 
was perfectly clear to us,’ says Trotzky, ‘that this was pure 
hypocrisy’; and they took it to mean that the internal state of 
Germany was pretty bad. They had no illusions about Kihlmann 
and Czernin, and yet were taken aback by the actual peace 
conditions. Such an ‘abyss’ as that between the formula and 
the conditions they had thought impossible. ‘For such shame- 
lessness we were certainly not prepared.’ Trotzky thinks 
Kihlmann reckoned on the desire of the Bolsheviks to remain 
in power, which was only possible if they made peace ; and hoped 
to have a quiet little deal with them under a decorative formula, 
which would deceive the world. He ‘would not give up the 
formula for any consideration ’ and brought all his dialectical skill 
into play to prove that ‘black in no respect differs from white.’ 
General Hoffmann introduced a ‘refreshing note’ into the pro- 
ceedings. ‘Without showing much sympathy for the diplomatic 
displays of Kiihlmann, the General repeatedly put his military boot 
down on the table. We for our part never doubted for a moment 
that the sole reality in the whole business was precisely this boot 
of the General’s.’ As for the argument that they would have 
been incomparably stronger if they had negotiated in common 
with the Allies he denies it. They would have had to continue 
the War (he evidently assumes that an acceptable peace could 
not have been made), and that would have meant greater 
exhaustion. He did not think the Allies would win, but even 
if they did, it did not follow that Russia would emerge any better. 
The course they took in getting out of the War was the best 
for the spread of their principles. He eventually signed the treaty, 
after swearing that he would not, because, as he explains, there 
was no choice. So the Bolsheviks were free to devote themselves 
to spreading the light in Russia and outside it; and they did 
so. The civil war was carried. on and. extended, until the 
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bourgeoisie were sufficiently exterminated or suppressed to permit 
the Bolshevised Sovyets to approach the task of reconstruction 
on the new basis. This is the most instructive part of the story, 
as handled by Lenin. The country had fallen into ever deeper 
distress and famine was upon them. His speech last summer 
on the food supply fully confirms all the accounts of starvation. 
‘Famine does not threaten us,’ he said, ‘it is here’; and he 
emphasised over and over again the actual pangs of starvation 
suffered by the people. 


Before us lies at this moment the root and centre question of the whole 
social life of mankind—to conquer starvation, or at least to mitigate at 
once the immediate pangs of starvation which have seized the two capitals 
and dozens of districts in agricultural Russia. 


Formerly no man died of starvation in Russia. The excess of 
food was such that it was the common practice for men to wander 
far and wide to earn money, unconcerned about food because 
whatever happened a meal was always to be had. Lenin admits 
the former plenty. * ‘The former surplus no longer exists in 
Russia?’ Why? He blames the old order, of course; but it 
had gone for nearly eighteen months and under it there was plenty. 
He blames the War, but hostilities had ceased for nine months. 
He blames the Kerensky administration, but that had gone too 
for the best part of a year. There have been two harvests since 
the first Revolution and one of them under Bolshevik administra- 
tion. That is time enough for some improvement at least; but 
instead of improvement there has been increasing want, and 
instead of relief a cry of despair, not from the victims only but 
from the Bolsheviks themselves. Lenin chides them for it. 

The real reasons are Jaid bare by the remedies he urges. 
They are worth attention. In sum they are organisation, work, 
discipline, unity, sacrifice and honesty. Lenin tells them that 
they are confronted by the positive problem of organisation, which 
is a million times more difficult than the victories they have won 


over opponents. 


It is necessary to introduce absolutely regular work, so that it runs like 
clock-work. .. We shall oppose (to suggestions of free trade in corn etc.) 
our own solution through the introduction of proletarian discipline among 
the ranks of the labouring people. . . . The difficulties are immeasurable, 
but every difficulty is to be met by new efforts of organisation and discipline. 
. .. If the reproach is brought against us, as it has been by Groman—Your 
commissaries, who go to collect corn, give way to drink and turn themselves 
into collectors on their own account, into robbers—we shall answer—We 
know it perfectly well, we do not conceal it, we do not palliate or hide it 
under phrases and purposes that profess to be progressive. Yes, the working 
class is not shut off from the old bourgeois society by a Chinese wall... . 
Do not be led astray because there are so many cases in which our com- 
missaries fall out with each other and give themselves up to drink. Such 
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cases do not prove that the working classes are no good but that they have 
not as yet freed themselves from the failings of the old rapacious society 
and wili not immediately free themselves. . . . Our first watch-word is Cen- 
tralisation, our second is the unity of the workers. Workers, unite! unite! 
. .- Help us, comrades, unite your efforts with ours, prosecute every viola- 
tion of order, every breach of the corn monopoly: It is a heavy task, but 
nevertheless step out again and again for the hundredth and thousandth 
time against the ‘sack-carrying,’ speculation and profiteering. . . . 

From all this and much more to the same effect it is clear 
what the trouble was. The peasants partly ceased to work and 
partly refused to surrender the corn they did produce to the 
officials sent to collect it. The price was too low. Kerensky 
wanted to raise it but the Bolsheviks would not have that. They 
proposed prizes for production. The Government monopoly was 
evaded and corn was smuggled into the towns (sack-carrying) and 
sold at high prices. The Government commissaries were often 
drunken, corrupt and dishonest. There was no organisation, 
no efficient administration and no honest co-operation. The corn 
the Government did get went to their supporters and especially 
the Red Guards, on whom their power depended. No wonder 
Russia starved. 

Lenin’s advice in regard to industrial problems is equally 
outspoken and still more instructive. I particularly commend it 
to the attention of trade-unionists and their advisers. Russia 
is the one country in which Socialism has been put to the test 
of actual administration. First the more moderate section tried 
their hand with general popular support, as I have shown by the 
mouth of Trotzky. They succeeded so ill that they had to go. 
All sections who were against the old order expected wonders of 
the Revolution and they were all disappointed—the army, the 
peasants and the town workmen. But the War was still going 
on then, and the people had had more than enough of it. Russia 
could not stand a prolonged war for reasons well explained by 
M. Zinovy Preev in his pamphlet The Russian Riddle. It was 
the war-weariness of the exhausted and ill-equipped soldiers that 
turned Kerensky out and put Lenin in. But fighting ceased in 
November 1917 and the Bolsheviks have had a fair run since. 
They have had experience and have learnt a good deal from it. I 
have just given the upshot of their experience in regard to food 
supply as revealed by Lenin’s painful account of the position and 
pathetic appeals for fresh efforts to remedy it. The lessons learnt 
in the industrial sphere are parallel. With power has come 
responsibility, and theorists, who have never seriously thought of 
anything but pulling down and have lived in a world of phrases, 
are suddenly confronted by the task of building up and dealing 
not with words but with realities. 

The chief points in sum are the :ame—organisation, work and 
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discipline, especially discipline. But there are others and the i’s 
are dotted. They must have strictest finance and conscientious 
book-keeping ; they must increase production and work much 
harder; they must submit to the most stringent discipline, and 
must introduce the Taylor system (scientific management) and 
payment by results. More than that, they find they cannot get 
on without financial and industrial experts—a class belonging to 
the bourgeoisie and suppressed with it. No matter, their services 
must be hired at very large salaries, 25,000 roubles a year. He 
admits that this is reactionary and will cost a lot of money, perhaps 
100 millions; but it is indispensable until they learn these arts 
for themselves. And more than that, much more; they must 
submit to a single controlling will, an absolute dictatorship. 

I will not quote his actual words on all these points because 
it would take up a good deal of space; but if anyone doubts the 
authenticity of the statements, quotations are at his service. I 
will make an exception of the last point because of its bearing on 
the industrial agitations of the day. 


With regard to the second question, namely the significance of the 
dictatorial power of individuals from the standpoint of the particular 
problem of the moment, this must be said: that every great machine industry 
—that is, the very source of material production and the basis of Socialism 
—demands the unqualified and strictest unity in the will which guides the 
common labours of hundreds, thousands and ten thousands of men. 
Technically, economically and historically this necessity is obvious, and 
would be recognised as a primary condition by all who had thought over 
Socialism. But how can the strictest unity of will be secured? By the 
subordination of the will of thousands to the will of a single person. When 
ideal recognition and discipline on the part of all engaged in a common 
task are present, this subordination may rather resemble the gentle leading 
of an orchestral conductor. It may take the sharp form of a dictatorship 
when they are not present. But either way the unquestioning submission 
to a single will is unconditionally necessary for the success of industrial 
processes organised after the type of a great machine industry. For the 
railways it is doubly and trebly necessary. .. The Revolution has just 
struck off the oldest, strongest and heaviest fetters that bound the masses 
under the knout. That was yesterday, but to-day the same Revolution 
demands, and that in the interests of Socialism, the unquestioning sub- 
ordination of the masses under the single will of the director of the pro- 
cess (The Immediate Tasks of the Sovyet-Power, p. 51). 


Unless they do all these things Socialism will fail and 
Capitalism be restored. 

This is Lenin’s way. He is master of his subject, lays it out 
logically, and hammers in his points with strong and repeated 
blows. I have a weak spot for him; he is so downright and plain- 
spoken. The Central Committee adopted his Report as it stood 
and embodied the chief points in an official memorandum. Lenin 
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evidently controls the Committee by force of brain and will. 
Bolshevism is in fact a dictatorship and cannot be anything else. 
There is no constitution, no law, no courts, no appeal. It is 
called ‘ dictatorship of the proletariate,’ but that is a contradiction 
in terms and obvious nonsense. A dictatorship must be exercised 
by the will of a single individual, as he says himself; and that 
will is his. He looks forward to the time when ‘as the typical 
form of suppression and compulsion the tribunal will replace 
shooting on the spot’; but that time is not yet. This is a 
sufficiently clear admission of the methods hitherto employed. 
Bolshevism is a military dictatorship and will last so long as it is 
possible to keep the Praetorian Guard contented by lavish pay and 
plenty of food. 

Is it necessary after all this to answer the question whether 
we have any Bolshevism here or not? There are a few persons 
who would like to be Bolsheviks in a feeble way; but they know 
very little about it and all put together have not the makings of 
a Lenin or even a Trotzky. They are boys playing at robbers 
in corked moustaches. We do not breed real fanatics here; 
there has never been one ; the temperament does not exist. Fancy 
& Paul, a Watson or a Ramsay suppressing the Labour. Leader, 
throwing Mr. Hyndman and Mr. Blatchford into gaol, shooting 
Mr. Sidney Webb on the spot and then telling the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers that they must work much harder, submit vo 
the strictest discipline and unquestionably obey the single will of 
the director of the works! Besides, the necessary conditions do 
not exist. Bolshevism was made possible by (1) military defeat 
and demoralisation of the army; (2) political revolution and 
disappearance of authority; (3) general hardship. They were 
present in Germany but in a less degree, and the attempt failed. 
Here they are not present.at all. The troubles that our would- 
be Bolsheviks can make are of a different order. 

As to recent events in Russia, civil war has been continued 
and turned into a war of aggression. The Bolsheviks claim 
victory over their opponents; but they claimed it ten months 
ago, and in any case that is still only the destructive part of their 
programme. What of the incomparably more difficult con- 
structive part, the task of economic administration on which 
Lenin lays so much stress as the real test of Socialism? There 
is much evidence that it has gone badly. The fighting between 
peasants and Red Guards, the revolt of factory workers, the over- 
tures to the Intellectuals, the discussions between leaders, the 
request for food—all these indicate failure of the measures de- 
manded by Lenin. What else is possible? The ‘proletariate’ 
have been taught to expect the opposite of more work and more 
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discipline under an iron dictatorship. Of course they resist. 
And it seems to me supremely desirable that this issue should be 
allowed to work itself out undisturbed by outside interference. 
For the first time in the history of the world, as Lenin says, 
class-war Socialism is being put to the test of reality; and the 
lesson is priceless. I agree with those who say ‘Hands off 
Bolshevik Russia!’ To help the other provinces which ask 
for help against Trotzky’s freebooters is a proper and sufficient 
task for the Allies. 


A. SHADWELL. 














ITALY'S NAVAL POSITION IN THE 
ADRIATIC 


For the past four-and-a-half years we have been hearing so much 
about the rights of small nations that people are often inclined to 
pass over the fact that great nations also have their rights. Now, 
just as the first and most fundamental right which the individual 
possesses is the right to his own life, and consequently to the 
necessary means of sustaining it, so the first and most fundamental 
right of a nation is the right to its own existence, and consequently 
to the means whereby that existence may be safeguarded and 
guaranteed. Therefore, the principle of redentism, which plays 
such a large part in the political discussions of to-day, is of a 
secondary, though extremely important, character. In other 
words, while a nation has the right to gather within the national 
fold the scattered children of its race, that right obviously admits 
of compromise in its application ; whereas the more fundamental, 
more positive and more inalienable right to the means of safe- 
guarding the national existence can never be renounced or 
bartered away. : 

In this short article I shall deal with a very positive and 
pressing case in point. It will be my purpose to explain why it 
is that Italy is not willing to entertain the suggestion of renouncing 
her claims on Dalmatia, or even of accepting a compromise in place 
of the definite guarantees given her in the Treaty of London 
(April 1915). That explanation does not take us into the political 
arena; it is purely and simply a matter of military and naval 
science.’ For the reason why Italy cannot accept compromise or 
barter, in respect of the guarantees in the Treaty of London, is 
that these guarantees represent the strategic minimum necessary 
for the naval defence of the Adriatic. Therefore, they are 
essential to the strategic security of the nation. And as such they 
are inalienable and do not admit of compromise or barter. 

In saying this, be it remembered, I am not prejudicing the 
value of the claims that arise from the principle of redentism ; 
which, from the nature of the case, are far more extensive than 
those arising from the necessity of securing the nation’s defence ; 
but here Iam simply treating the particular question from the 
naval point of view. 

249 
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It may be well to recall to mind the main outlines of the Treaty 
of London, so far as it regards the Dalmatian Coast. The Treaty 
of London guarantees that on the conclusion of the War Italy 
shall have the right to extend her eastern frontier up to a line 
running almost due south from the rear of Trieste to the western 
outskirts of Fiume, thence through the Quarnerolo Gulf between 
the islands of Veglia and Cherso. Passing behind the island of 
Pago the line ascends the high coast of the mainland to the water- 
shed of the Velebit Mountains whence it runs southwards along 
the watershed of the Dinaric Alps, and turns sharply westwards 
to Punta Planca on the sea, thence running between Trau and 
Sebenico, leaving the latter within and the former without the 
Italian frontier. All the islands thus included are also given to 
Italy, and furthermore she is given the islands of Lesina and 
Curzola, together with Meleda, Lagosta and Lissa, farther south. 

This is the territory about which there is so much controversy 
to-day. It may be reasonably asked, why did the naval advisers 
of the Italian Government decide upon this as the minimum 
which could be accepted in order to ensure the defence of the 
Adriatic? To answer that question one must deal with a few 
general principles which laymen are not very apt to bear in mind 
when discussing the rival claims of the victorious Powers gathered 
round the Peace Table. 

In the first place, as things stand at present, and as they have 
stood for the past fifty years, Italy has no naval base in the 
Adriatic which might be looked upon as of strategic importance. 
All along the western shore from Brindisi to Venice, the coast is 
flat and open, without a single harbour that could shelter men-of- 
war. Brindisi and Venice are both naval bases merely in a popular 
sense ; they have little or no strategic value as regards the defence 
of the Adriatic basin ; and only up to a certain point are they of 
tactical importance. . 

Perhaps it may be well to explain both these points. The 
first strategic essential for a naval base is that it should be in 
central position with regard to the maritime basin which it is 
destined to serve. Its geographical situation should be such that 
the ships can readily sail from there to any part of the national 
coast that may be threatened, and that they will always be 
able to arrive there before the enemy. Moreover, the base should 
be so placed as to give fairly ready access-to the routes leading 
from the enemy’s ports to the national coast that is to be defended. 
During the Great War these conditions were fulfilled in the case 
of the British Fleet at Scapa Flow, both as regards the home coast 
and the routes leading from the German ports. 

- But neither Venice nor Brindisi possesses either of these 
strategic essentials. Both are extremely excentric as regards the 
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maritime basin of the Adriatic. From Venice to Brindisi is 
a distance of about four hundred sea-miles. Therefore, if an attack 
were threatened against the central part of the Italian coast, the 
defending vessels would have to cover a distance of some two 
hundred sea-miles before they could arrive at the scene of action. 
This of itself might not be considered an extraordinarily unfavour- 
able state of things ; but the unfavourableness arises from the posi- 
tion of the enemy’s ports in regard to the Italian shore, taken in 
relation to the distances between the central part of that shore and 
the Italian bases. Anyone who looks at a map of the Adriatic 
will at once see that in the centre the sea is very narrow ; so much 
so that the distance between a central position on the Italian 
coast, say Ancona, and one on the opposite shore, say Isola Lunga, 
is not over seventy miles. In other words, it is less than one third 
of the distance between Ancona and one or other of the Italian 
bases ; which means that an enemy possessing the opposite shore 
might make an attack upon the Italian coast, bombard densely 
populated centres or land small bodies of troops for the purposes 
of a diversive action, and return safely to the protection of his own 
ports before the defensive forces would have had time to come 
from the nearest Italian base. Therefore, on account of their 
excentric situation in regard to one of the most vital parts of the 
Italian coast, Venice and Brindisi are entirely unsatisfactory as 
strategic bases for the naval defence of the Adriatic. 

From the tactical point of view they also lack some of the 
essentials which a naval base ought to possess. or instance, each 
has only one principal outlet to the sea ; so that an outgoing fleet, 
whether for the purpose of acting on the offensive or defensive, is 
bound, at least in the initial stages of the manceuvre, to take up a 
definite position at sea which is well known to the enemy. This 
point will become quite clear when attention is drawn to the con- 
ditions that hold sway on the opposite shore. For there the 
bulwark of islands that run in front of the Dalmatian mainland 
form, as it were, a continuous breakwater behind which the 
enemy’s ships can move northwards or southwards, entirely pro- 
tected against observation from the sea. This breakwater is more 
than 150 miles long, from Punta -Planca to Fiume. Therefore, 
the enemy may choose his point of exit at his own pleasure and 
thus have the initial strategic advantage over the fleet that is 
watching him from outside. Another essential tactical quality 
found everywhere on the eastern shore, but entirely wanting in 
Brindisi and Venice, is a protecting bulwark, of capes, promontories 
or islands, which shields the inner harbours against observation 
and attack, and gives observation over wide stretches of the sea 
outside. Moreover the accommodation and anchorage in Venice 
and Brindisi are so mediocre that none of these ports can accom- 
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modate more than a portion of such a navy as is needed for the 
defence of the Adriatic. This tactical drawback here gives rise to 
the positive disadvantage of placing the fleet in a serious position 
of strategic inferiority ; for because of it the Italian fleet on guard 
in the Adriatic must be kept constantly divided into two sections, 
lying extremely distant from each other; the result being that 
when the moment for action comes they are bound to find extreme 
difficulty in joining forces before giving battle. 

Even though one port be not of itself capable of acting as a 
strategic naval base, this difficulty may sometimes be evaded when 
it is possible to link that port with others so as to form a strategic 
system ; but in this case it is absolutely essertial that the lines of 
intercommunication should be completely protected against the 
danger of a surprise attack on the part of the enemy. It is im- 
possible, however, in the case of Venice and Brindisi, to find any 
lines of intercommunication, except those on the open sea exposed 
to the enemy’s attack. In the present War that difficulty for the 
Italian fleet in the Adriatic has been raised to what might be 
called the nth power. For the prevailing currents set west- 
wards, and consequently floating mines, set loose on the Dalmatian 
coast, are automatically borne outwards in the track of the Italian 
vessels ; while small craft, such as torpedo boats and submarines, 
lurking behind the magnificent cover all along the Dalmatian 
coast, may at any moment dart out and attack the larger ships 
unawares. 

The general conclusion, therefore, is, that neither from the 
strategic nor from the tactical point of view, does the western shore 
of the Adriatic afford even mediocre facilities for the organisation 
of a naval centre to serve the fleet entrusted with the defence of 
that sea. 

Let us now consider the opposite shore. Nazario Sauro, the 
Istrian Captain who died a martyr’s death in the Italian cause, 
said that the eastern shore of the Adriatic was as ‘ the high shore 
of a channel dominating the low shore opposite.’ This realistic 
image of the simple sailor is full of sound and practical common 
sense. One can clearly demonstrate the truth of it by taking a 
cursory view of the territory of Dalmatia, which forms the most 
important element in the naval problem of the Adriatic ; and here 
it is necessary to bear in mind that we are considering the 
Dalmatian islands together with the mainland as one geographical 
whole. As far as the question of naval defence is concerned one 
cannot break this mass of territory up into several parts and treat 
each part separately. 

From Quarnero to the Bocche di Cattaro this territory presents 
itself to us made up of two distinct sections, completely different 
from each other owing to their different strategical and tactical 
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functions in a naval war. The dividing line may be roughly laid 
down at the south of Spalato, so as to leave the island of Brazza 
towards the south, together with Lesina, Lissa, Curzola and the 
smaller islands of that group. This is not an artificial or con- 
ventional division ; but is a morphological division founded princi- 
pally on the horizontal configuration of the mainland and the 
archipelago lying in front of it. 

North of our dividing line we have the principal portion of 
the Dalmatian mainland and an archipelago of innumerable 
islands. Between the islands themselves, as well as between the 
islands and the mainland, we have innumerable channels running 
parallel to one another, parallel to the coast, to the mountain ridges 
of the Dinaric Alps, and also to the ridges of the principal islands 
in the group. All these channels are closed towards the west, 
except for a few narrow openings between the islands. 

Between Spalato on the south and the Quarnero on the north 
lie the magnificent natural ports of Spalato, Trau and Sebenico, 
to cite only the principal ones. Amid the great labyrinth of 
islands there is not a bay nor a gulf nor a creek, opening into 
island or mainland, that is not a safe refuge for ships. Great 
vessels and small craft can anchor almost everywhere, evading bad 
weather and sailing under cover against observation from the sea 
along the internal lines all the way from Punta Planca to Fiume. 
For the tactical purposes of a naval base it would be impossible to 
find better conditions anywhere else. There is not a gulf nor a 
creek nor a valley that may not conceal a depét, a naval workshop, 
a slip, or any other convenience for the service of a fleet in time 
of war. 

On the other hand, if we take our departure from the line 
we have drawn and run from Spalato southwards, we shall find 
entirely different characteristics. There are no chains of small 
islands, such as are in the northern zone, to act as breakwaters 
for the protection of the internal channels. The islands here are 
few and they are all large. The channels are wider. They run 
in a general direction different from that of the channels in the 
north, thus diminishing the tactical value of the whole position. 
For in the northern zone, that is from Spalato northwards, the 
principal channels open towards the N.W. and the S.E., that 
is to say, in directions parallel to the main axis of the Adriatic; 
but in the southern zone the channels open directly towards the 
west, that is towards the open'sea. This fact, added to the fact 
that their exits are much larger than those of the channels to 
the north, renders them much less capable of shielding the move- 
ments of ships; and thus a fleet using these channels is not in 
a@ position to choose its exit in secret and make a sudden appear- 
ance in the open sea, so as to seize the tactical initiative. It 
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must be remembered, however, that when speaking of this 
southern zone, we are considering it in comparison with the 
territory north of Spalato. Therefore, when it is said that from 
the tactical point of view this southern group is inferior to the 
northern, the inferiority in question is of a relative character only. 

Let us now consider the strategic importance of the Dalmatian 
coast. In the first place, the position lies practically in the centre 
of the Adriatic, so that ships stationed there may at a moment's 
notice be sent to any part of that sea. .The largest navy in 
the world, with all its subsidiary services, can easily be accom- 
modated in that labyrinth of harbours and canals. And when 
the time comes for putting out to sea it has an extent of 150 miles 
over which it may choose its point of exit. Moreover, there is 
the advantage that since the parallels of both Adriatic coasts run 
in a N.W. and §8.E. direction, a fleet coming from the opposite 
shore, having left its ports under cover of night, would arrive off 
the Italian coast, with the sun at its back, and the whole unde- 
fended stretch of land thus perfectly lighted up before the gaze 
of the invaders. But if the Italians were to sail under similar 
conditions for the eastern coast, they would -have the sun in their 
faces on arriving there and théir ships would be clearly outlined 
before the enemy, while he would still lie in darkness behind the 
towering screen of his islands. And, furthermore, when the 
wind blows from the first quadrant—as happens so frequently, 
especially in winter—off the eastern coast the sea remains calm 
while off the Italian coast navigation becomes difficult and some- 
times impossible. There is also another contrast which tells 
severely against Italy, especially since mine-laying has come to 
play such a large part in naval warfare; for the waters off the 
eastern coast are deep and clear and limpid, so that aerial 
observers may easily detect any mines that we may have laid 
there; whereas on the Italian shore the water is shallow and 
muddy, making it impossible for Italian observers to discover 
mines laid by the enemy. © 

All these contrasts, which might be multiplied almost ad 
infinitum, render the state of affairs such that the Dalmatian 
coast constitutes a position of absolute strategic control as regards 
the Adriatic Sea. 

Now the Adriatic Sea rolls on to the doorsteps of Italy ; and 
it is, therefore, a serious matter if it be in the control of an enemy 
Power or a Power that may one day become the enemy of Italy. 

Nazario Sauro used to compare the Adriatic to a moat running 
along the eastern Italian coast; but the wall of the moat runs 
on the outside, and therefore controls both the moat and the 
castle. That wall is the Dalmatian coast and islands. Until 
Italy dominates it she cannot be mistress of her own house. 
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Let us now ask what are the precise limits up to which Italy 
must occupy the Dalmatian coast and islands so that she may 
have strategic control of the Adriatic. The answer to this ques- 
tion touches the very heart of the present problem. The Treaty 
of London guarantees Italy’s right to the central tract of the 
Dalmatian mainland and islands from the Quarnerolo to Punta 
Planca. For the reasons already mentioned this stretch of 
territory gives excellent strategic control over the Adriatic Sea, 
and from the naval point of view it is quite sufficient for that 
purpose. From the military standpoint, however, at first sight 
there might appear to be some misgivings whether Italy wou!d 
eventually find it practicable to hold this territory in question, 
especially against a hostile Power holding the hinterland. It is 
sometimes urged, as an argument against this special provision 
of the Treaty of London, that it satisfies neither the one party 
nor the other; because it does not adequately meet the Italian 
, demands and may prove extremely irksome to the future Jugo- 
Slav State. How, it is sometimes asked, could an Italian army 
hold that narrow bridgehead, with its back to the sea, in the 
face of an eventual Jugo-Slav attempt to drive the Italians from 
Dalmatia? There is not very much wisdom, it is urged, in 
struggling might and main at the Peace Table to get possession 
of a certain territory, which is the object of rival claims, unless 
you will be able to hold it firmly afterwards. 

Now it is very easy to answer that question. Venice held 
Dalmatia against all hostile attempts from the hinterland. And 
even though her forces were driven backwards on the coast, she 
was never driven from the coastal cities or from the islands. For 
two hundred years of practically incessant struggle against the 
Turks she clung steadfastly to her Adriatic bridgehead and finally 
succeeded in definitely driving back the enemy across the line of 
the Dinaric Alps. The military reason for her success in holding 
the Adriatic bridgehead is not far to seek. The deep channels 
are impassable trenches; and with sea-power at its back the 
army could always be kept in touch with its bases of supply. But 
even more important than this characteristic is the relation which 
the bridgehead in question holds to the hinterland. An army 
coming from the hinterland would have to come down mountain- 
ous slopes where traffic, especially the sort of traffic that is needo1 
in modern warfare, is extremely difficult. The task of bringing 
its food and supplies would be an enormous one. It must be 
remembered that Dalmatia entirely depends on the sea. It is 
fed from the sea and all its main roads of approach come from 
the sea. Therefore, by its geographical conformation, it is 
eminently suited to be held by the armies of a Power having 


control of the sea and entirely unsuited to be held by armies that 
83 
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depend solely on the hinterland. History has proved the truth 
of this fact over and over again. Therefore, the Dalmatian bridge- 
head is quite adequate and quite practical for the purpose of 
giving Italy strategic control of the Adriatic. 

But is it absolutely essential? That is the great question. 
In other words, would it be possible to find elsewhere some other 
position, by way of compromise, which would equally, or almost 
equally, guarantee the same results? Supposing, for instance, 
that Italy should find the diplomatic forces at the Peace Con- 
ference very strong against her, could she entertain the sugges- 
tion of renouncing her Dalmatian claim and look to getting 
possession of some of the islands in the Adriatic in order to 
guarantee the strategic security of her national territory? 

The answer is emphatically in the negative. Let us suppose, 
for the sake of argument, that Italy has been denied her right 
to Dalmatia and that she has been allowed to take possession only 


of some islands off the coast. She would then be forced to select . 


the Curzolan group of islands, south of Spalato, as the strategical 
centre of her defence. Even though these islands possess 
certain tactical advantages they are entirely wanting in the 
qualities that are necessary to a strategic naval centre. It has 
been already pointed out that a strategic system must have safe 
and protected lines of intercommunication between the several 
ports belonging to that system. Now, supposing the Italians were 
to choosé Lissa, let us say, as their principal strategic base ; though 
Lissa may be looked upon as the geometric centre of the Adriatic, 
the lines of intercommunication in the system to be established 
are absolutely at the mercy of whatever Power holds the 
Dalmatian coast and Archipelagos. That system would neces- 
sarily have to be Lissa—Pola—Venice on the north, and Lissa— 
Brindisi—Valona on the south. The lines of communication in 
the northern part of the system would be absolutely at the mercy 
of the Power that held that coast and the block of islands 
north of Spalato, which -have been already mentioned. The 
southern part of the system would be entirely subject to the con- 
trol of that magnificent strategic centre, the Bocche di Cattaro. 
Let it be remembered that what has been here said of Lissa is 
true of any island or group of islands off the northern or southern 
Dalmatian coast.. Though at first sight the Curzolan group, south 
of Spalato, might appear to afford a sound footing, it must be 
remembered that the Dalmatian coast with its Archipelago to 
the north, and Cattaro, with its subsidiary stations, to the south, 
would ‘entirely envelop the group of islands and nullify their 
strategic value. The Curzolan islands, therefore, have no strategic 


value except as the continuation of the Istrian-Dalmatian system, _ 


to which they naturally belong. © 
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No matter what hypothesis may be made on the supposition 
that Italy has not the control-of the Dalmatian coast, the Italian 
position of absolute strategic inferiority in the Adriatic would 
remain the same. It is useless to say that with Pola and Venice 
in the north and Brindisi and Valona in the south Italy has gained 
a better position in the Adriatic. That statement may and does 
appeal to the lay mind; but when examined according to pria- 
ciples of naval science it turns out to be entirely misleading. For 
Pola and Venice are only of local strategic value, that is to say, 
for the defence of Trieste and Fiume and the extreme northern 
portion of the sea; while Valona and Brindisi are simply sentinel 
positions in regard to the Otranto Channel. Both the one pair 
of ports and the other hold an entirely excentric position in rela-, 
tion to the middle Adriatic, which is the vital sector as regards 
the defence of Italy. Sometimes it is said that the Adriatic is 
a sack and that Valona and Brindisi are the strings that bind 
its mouth. That may-be true; but as long as a stranger holds 
the Dalmatian coast there is a huge rent in the side of the sack. 

The general conclusion is that when the Treaty of London 
was drawn up, its terms, as regards the Adriatic, were rigidly 
confined to the strategic minimum absolutely essential to the 
defence of Italy. Therefore, there can be no renunciation 
and no barter. The claims that are made are founded on 
necessity. And the justice of them is further established and pro- 
claimed by the history of the last two thousand years, during 
which Dalmatia always belonged to the Italian peninsula. Only 
since the Treaty of Campoformio (1797) has it been politically 
separated from that peninsula. It was to blot out this crime of 
separation that Italy went to war with Austria. She has waged 
that war through three and a half years of desperate struggle. 
And now that victory is with her standards it is her most earnest 
and most sacred wish that the blood of her children shall not have 
been shed in vain. 
J. Ronoaaui. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


LEAGUE OF DREAMS OR LEAGUE OF 
REALITIES ? 


(1) 
IS A LEAGUE OF NATIONS INSANE? 


In the January number of this Review Sir Herbert Stephen 
examines a recent address by Lord Robert Cecil—an address 
which seemed to many people altogether worthy of a public 
reputation which is growing every day—and comes to the startling 
conclusion that any project for a League of Nations is ‘insane.’ 
With great respect to Sir Herbert Stephen, I wish to inquire 
briefly how far this judgment is a fair one, and what the practical 
consequences of accepting it would be. 

Sir Herbert selects four points as containing the gist of Lord 
Robert’s observations, and the first of them, that a League of 
Nations ‘ must consist of all nations worth mentioning,’ need not 
detain us long. Sir Herbert does not seriously traverse it. He 
contents himself with the reflection that for any such combination 
we shall have to wait some time, and that the prospect of securing 
it is at present both ‘distant’ and ‘dreary.’ Of that objection it 
may be enough to say that the dreariness of the forecast does not 
seem as yet to have depressed anyone except Sir Herbert Stephen, 
and that the date of its fulfilment may prove less distant than 
some sceptics would allow. 

The second point which Sir Herbert attributes to Lord Robert 
is this: A League of Nations ‘must enforce its views primarily 
by public opinion, and as much as it can by the decisions of 
something like a court of law.’ I am not quite sure that this point, 
as stated, correctly represents Lord Robert’s meaning, or tallies 
completely with Sir Herbert’s own extended summary of Lord 
Robert’s address a page or two before. But, be that as it may, 
Sir Herbert proceeds to knock down with vigour the statement 
set up. He contends that the force of public opinion and the 
administration of a court of law are not, as Lord Robert thinks, 
distinct agencies, but ‘ mutually indispensable ’ and ‘inseparably 
united.’ He lays it down that public opinion cannot prevail unless 
it has a court of law ‘somewhere behind it,’ cannot be relied on 
to ‘produce a definite and immediate result unless there is a 
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court of law to give effect to it.’ And he concludes that, as a 
court of law is of no value unless it has physical force at its back, 
and as the creation of an international armed force is admittedly 
a difficult problem, Lord Robert’s reasoning leads to nothing but , 
a negative result. On this argument two remarks may be allowed. 
In the first place, Sir Herbert’s theory that public opinion is 
useless, unless it has a court of law to enforce it, is largely 
discounted by his own statement that it was the irresistible 
strength of public opinion which in August 1914 drove this country 
into war. If this view be correct, there could be no more 
significant example of the power of public opinion alone to 
produce ‘a definite and immediate result.’ Lord Robert could 
desire no better illustration of his theory that public opinion and 
courts of law are not inseparable agencies, but may sometimes 
be quite distinct. In the second place, Sir Herbert’s opposition 
to the idea of any international executive, empowered in the last 
resort to make itself obeyed by force, seems to be largely based 
on the impression that it means some tampering with the British — 
Fleet. That apprehension colours his whole attitude, is the worst 
nightmare in his ‘ League of Dreams.’ Undoubtedly the position 
of the armed force of any participant in a League of Nations is 
a serious part of a problem whose difficulty no man denies. But 
I submit that it is both hasty and unwarrantable to assume that 
the creation of a League of Nations must necessarily put the 
British Navy in the hands of a Committee on which British 
interests would be overruled. The experience of the present Grand 
Alliance, in which Great Britain is only one of some thirteen 
nations, and in which her sea-power has been singularly successful 
in serving both her own interests and the interests of the world, 
does not, it is true, dispose of the difficulty; but it does suggest 
that it need not pass the wit of man to devise a system under 
which the security and independence of this country might prove 
to be quite compatible with common action among the Powers 
at large. 

The third point which Sir Herbert attributes to Lord Robert 
is stated thus: ‘The most’ that any League could do to prevent 
war would be to ensure delay. I doubt whether Lord Robert 
would accept the suggestion that this is the most that any League 
could do. But he undoubtedly attributes great importance to the 
creation of some international machinery, which would be entitled 
to step in and to suggest delay, discussion, arbitration, in the 
event of any international quarrel threatening war. And so must 
any man who, after four years of ruinous destruction, hopes to 
see a world which values peace arise. The first step towards this 
object is—one would have thought of necessity—a treaty. But 
on that proposal Sir Herbert pours out his scorn, ‘A treaty!’ 
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he exclaims. ‘A treaty binding the signatories!’ Has Lord 
Robert ‘really never heard the expression ‘‘scrap of paper’’?’ 
Is not any man who talks of treaties laughing in his sleeve? 
«Argument of this kind, I am bound to say, is difficult to meet. 
If, as Sir Herbert seems to suggest, we can put no faith in any 
treaty, if all agreements between nations are to be discarded, on 
the German theory, as waste paper, then, it must be admitted, 
all proposals for a League of Nations are in vain. But in that 
case so are all proposals for alliances between individual nations— 
for which Sir Herbert, apparently, has more tolerance. So are 
all arrangements for the settlement of Europe, and all the labours 
of the distinguished statesmen gathered in Paris to draw up 
treaties now. On the other hand, if there be any force in Sir 
Herbert’s suggestion that all treaties hitherto concluded have been 
worthless, no stronger reason surely could be given for setting 
up some new international machinery, by which in future treaties 

. may be guaranteed and kept. But of course no ‘ sober-minded 
person ’—if I may borrow a phrase from Sir Herbert—doubts that 
a treaty is the first essential step to any settlement, and that the 
real problem is, not to despair of treaties as useless, but to devise 
.some system under which all nations may be interested to see 
that they are carried out. 

But Sir Herbert Stephen is not only contemptuous of treaties. 
He is equally contemptuous of the theory that, when nations are 
drifting into quarrels, anything can be gained by mediation or 
delay. He takes three instances from recent history to prove that 
no delay caused by international intervention would be in the 
least likely to prevent a war. One is the Franco-Prussian dispute 
of 1870. The second is the Spanish-American quarrel of 1898. 
The third is the ultimatum to Serbia in 1914. Argument from 
hypothesis is rarely satisfactory, but many will doubt whether 
Sir Herbert could have chosen three less happy illustrations of 
his case. Had a League of Nations existed in 1870, including 
‘Russia and Austria, England and the United States, pledged and 
anxious to maintain the peace of Europe, and entitled to mediate 
in the trumped-up quarrel between Paris and Berlin, can anyone 
who knows the facts be certain that such joint intervention would 
have made no difference to the hesitating, impressionable schemer 
on the throne of France, or that Bismarck would have found it 
quite such an easy matter to manipulate his telegrams and to 
force his Sovereign’s hand? Had a League of Nations existed 
in 1898, Sir Herbert himself seems a little doubtful whether it 
might not have settled the dispute between the United States 
and Spain without recourse to war. But he points out that the 
bloodshed there was hardly worth considering—an argument 
which can hardly be extended to the recent war. Had a League 
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of Nations existed in 1914, strong enough to secure discussion 
and delay, and to convince the German Government that in 
striking at France they would have to face Great Britain and 
America, Italy and Japan as well, few men, I think, will feel 
so confident as Sir Herbert Stephen that it would not have 
materially influenced the counsels even of Vienna and Berlin. 
Nothing could have so upset the plans of the German military 
party. There is a good deal of evidence that delay for the purpose 
of deliberation was the one thing they dreaded and were 
determined to prevent. I submit that Sir Herbert altogether 
under-estimates the influence of mediation and of cool discussion 
upon intriguing Governments and angry men. Moreover he 
assumes that wars only occur when nations as a whole know 
all about the causes and have made up their minds to fight. But 
that assumption history not rarely contradicts. Too many wars 
have been caused in the world by worthless rulers, in which the 
nations concerned have had no voice until too late. Governments 
bent on precipitating war have always relied on haste and secrecy 
as their principal weapons in committing nations to courses from 
which there is no drawing back. Diplomacy, says Mr. Wilson 
with his disconcerting candour, should proceed ‘always frankly 
and in the public view.’ To secure publicity for all negotiations 
and to secure delay before the differences of nations pass into 
the stage of war, may yet prove to be the most helpful method 
ever discovered for avoiding and settling disputes among mankind. 
The whole case for a League of Nations rests not on debateable 
instances drawn from past history—instances which cannot meet 
the conditions which a League of Nations if successful would 
create-—but on the assumption that most nations have at last 
discovered that it may be worth while to start from a new stand- 
point, and to try to find new methods, not of precipitating but 
of stopping wars. 

The fourth and last point which Sir Herbert attributes to 
Lord Robert is ‘a pious wish for disarmament,’ and that wish 
Sir Herbert tepidly approves. But he does so in the spirit of 
the professional boxer who, as he reminds us, does not ‘live in 
boxing gloves,’ but who lays them aside, when a fight is over, 
in the hope that somebody will soon come on again. Sir Herbert 
does not elaborate his argument upon this point. But it is strange 
indeed that any sober-minded person should imagine that such 
a conclusion on such a subject will be tolerated by those who 
have borne the burden of ‘the last four years. The question of 
disarmament, the most vital part of the problem, Sir Herbert 
lightly dismisses as ‘irrelevant.’ He does not seem to realise 
that most people regard it as one of the first objects which a 
League of Nations would set out to secure. And his suggestion 
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that the strongest of the nations-—in this case presumably Great 
Britain—might make some reduction in its armed forces and 
‘request its friends’ to follow its example, is one which it is 
difficult to take as a serious contribution to the thorniest problem 
which statesmen have to solve. Sir Herbert prefers ‘the gentle 
setting of an example’ to any ‘hard and fast bargaining’ on 
the subject. He does not seem to have*considered what would 
happen if our Allies followed our gentle example and our late 
enemies did not. Or can it be that he is so determined to 
eschew any kind of league or agreement among nations, that 
he overlooks—to borrow a phrase which he uses of Lord Robert 
Cecil—‘ the profundity of the bathos’ to which such logic leads? 
But perhaps logic is not here Sir Herbert’s aim. He is out 
to destroy ‘an insane project’ by any argument which comes 
to hand. And let it be admitted that any scheme so large, so 
new, so daringly ambitious, so difficult at this stage to work out 
- in detail, offers an easy target for the shafts of so accomplished 
a debater. Sir Herbert wrote before General Smuts had issued 
his pamphlet: But if Lord Robert Cecil’s guarded and tentative 
proposals appear to him to border on insanity, one trembles to 
think what language would be needed to describe the elaborate 
plans of General Smuts. Those plans my space will not allow me 
to discuss ; and I do not doubt that Sir Herbert Stephen could 
find many skilful arguments to prove that every part of them 
is difficult to attain. But the real issue is equally independent 
of Lord Robert Cecil and of General Smuts. The case for trying 
to build up a League of Nations, however difficult and uncertain 
the beginning of it may be, would be just as strong if every 
detail yet suggested were swept away to-morrow, because—and 
this, if I may say so, is the point Sir Herbert has not apprehended 
—a deep desire for a better understanding among nations has 
taken possession of large sections of mankind. There are two 
systems, two ideals of policy, between which the world has now 
to choose. One is the system which for generations has guided 
or misguided Europe, and which has culminated in the most 
deadly and ruinous conflict ever seen. It is the system under 
which nations have no real say in deciding between peace and 
war, but are at the mercy of some Department—a Foreign Office, 
a Chancellery, 2 High Command—which conducts these matters 
for them, and suddenly confronts them with a situation from 
which there is no honourable escape but war. At its best we 
have a Grey steadily keeping his own counsel, and telling the 
House of Commons nothing beforehand of our grave obligations 
to France. At its worst we have a Bismarck plotting to commit 
his master, a Ferdinand or a Constantine secretly selling his own 
subjects, It is the old tradition that jealousy and suspicion 
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between nations must normally and necessarily be the dominant 
motive of them all, that it is ‘human nature’ for diplomatists 
to cheat and for States to prey upon each other, and that the 
prosperity of any one of them is a danger-signal for the rest. 
Such theories lead inevitably to wars. They provide personal and 
mischievous ambitions with just the excuses and opportunities 
that they desire. If this system, sanctified by time, still satisfies 
the nations, if there is to be no determined effort to build up 
some other system in its place, it is clearly vain to talk of 
disarmament or peace. But it is allowable to ask those who are 
contented with it, how they propose to face the serious problems 
it entails—the financial strain, already overwhelming, the intoler- 
able burden of competing armaments on the scale which in future 
will be necessary for success, the destruction of life and property 
and civilisation which recurrent Armageddons must involve. Are 
they quite sure that the democracies, which pay the bill and 
provide the cannon-fodder, are likely to accept this system any 
longer as bearable or sane? On points like these one cannot 
help regretting that the acutest critics of a League of Nations do 
not seem to think it necessary to have anything to say. 

The other alternative, towards which less despondent people 
look, is to try to erect on the ruins of the old Europe what General 
Smuts calls a ‘ new international system,’ based on the belief that 
peace is the best policy, and that honest and representative 
Governments may yet find methods of agreement which will 
eliminate the risks of war. ‘The armed doctrine of irresponsible 
power,’ says the new American Ambassador, ‘must give place 
in international, as it has in private, affairs to the rule of common 
right.’ A League of Nations would seek, says Mr. Asquith, ‘ to 
abolish private war as a mode of settling disputes.’ No doubt 
this is a very large ideal. Its realisation may be distant, though 
not necessarily dreary. But practical men like Lord Grey, General 
Smuts, Lord Robert Cecil, seem to think it worth pursuing. 
And Mr. Wilson, its chief advocate, has proved himself not only 
an idealist, but one of the shrewdest, strongest and most success- 
ful statesmen of the day. These men, with power behind them, 
see in the present situation of Europe a rare opportunity of 
establishing a principle which may save civilisation from 
destruction yet. Is it so certain as Sir Herbert Stephen tells us 
that their aims and their endeavours are insane? To flout Mr. 
Wilson’s proposals at the outset might at least involve some 
inconvenience. It would mean the bitter disappointment of the 
hopes with which America entered into war. It would mean @ 
breach in the intimate alliance between us which is the brightest 
prospect of the future. It might well mean immediately higher 
prices, food shortage and-something like bankruptcy for some of 
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the Allies. And it would force America into the position of 
making herself a great military State. The statesmen of Europe 
are not so blind to their own interests as to be in any danger of 
accepting Sir Herbert Stephen’s rash advice. But apart from 
merely temporary considerations, what evidence is there that a 
common agreement to avoid war, made by nations who have 
suffered so terribly from it, and followed by the gradual creation 
of machinery to pfomote common action for an aim which all 
desire, is anything but eminently natural and wise? When Sir 
Herbert says that ‘we are asked to sacrifice the best things we 
have’ for a remote and improbable advantage, I find it impossible 
to discover what he means. We.are asked at present to sacrifice 
nothing, except an intolerant refusal to consider new ideas. 
We are simply asked to make an endeavour to work out with 
ability and patience a new ideal of European policy which may 
prove of inestimable value to us all. The alternative, which 
indeed is dreary, is to relapse into the abuses and perils of the 
old. Side by side with Sir Herbert Stephen’s cultivated dialectic, 
with its deeply rooted suspicion of every project for promoting 
disarmament or peace, one is tempted to set a homely utterance, 
lately quoted in the Press, from a father who has fought and 
suffered and perhaps discovered the meaning of the War : 


I’ve a nipper myself. I reckon this war’s for him. . . . ’Cause I’ve been 
knocked about, I don’t want to see him done the same. Not him, nor others. 
I want better things for him. I want him to go and hear no more talk of 
war, and have his fair chance. My Christ! I’ve been a slave compared 
with what_I want him to be. 


All the dialectical advantages of the comparison are admittedly 
upon Sir Herbert’s side. But which point of view is in essentials 
the more human, the more hopeful, the more sane? 


CHARLES E. MALLET. 














LEAGUE OF DREAMS OR LEAGUE OF 
‘REALITIES ? 


(IT) 
4 SUPERNATIONAL JURY AND POLICE FORCE‘ 


Sir HERERT STEPHEN, in his article entitled ‘The League of 
Dreams’ (in the January number of this Review), has detected 
and exposed with incisive directness the heel of Achilles in the 
armour of argument with which Lord Robert Cecil defends the 
League of Nations against the assaults of its critics. Lord Robert 
Cecil apparently renounces all claim to coercive enforcement of 
the decisions of such a League; limits its power of preventing 
war in the future to an agreement or treaty among the members 
of the League to delay their decision to go to war until the casus 
belli has been submitted to arbitration ; and relies ultimately upon 
‘organised and concentrated international public opinion’ to take 
the place of force in carrying out the decrees of the League. Sir 
Herbert Stephen rightly maintains that if public opinion repre- 
sents in the body politic the mind, the court of law represents the 
hand; and that there must be force to back the decisions of the 
court : 


The resort to physical force is the ‘ultimate sanction’ of the decree 
alike of law and of public opinion. If so much be admitted, we come next 
to the essential and, I think, insuperable difficulty of the League of 
Nations. Granted that you have the wisest and most dignified court of 
law imaginable, supported to the utmost by public opinion of the most 
enlightened kind, they are powerless unless the decrees of the court can 
be carried out, if necessary, by physical force. . . . The international 
court of law is not a real court of law; the mind of the League of Nations 
has got to do without a hand. 


1 For a fuller exposition of the scheme advocated for a League of Nations 
I must refer to the following publications : The Next War, Wilsonism and Anti- 
Wilsonism, with An Open Letter to Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, published by 
the Cambridge University Press, October 1918; also Aristodemocracy, etc., 
London and New York, 1916. At a still earlier date the same scheme was put 
forward and upheld in The Expansion of Western Ideals and the World’s Peace, 
London and New York, 1899. In this book was published my address on ‘ The 
English-Speaking Brotherhood’ (delivered at the Imperial Institute, London, 
1898, Lord Rosebery in the chair) which was designed to bring the United States 
and Great. Britain more closely together as the immediate centre for a wider 
League of Nations to follow. 
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On the ground of these objections, Sir Herbert comes to the 
following conclusion : 

There is every reason to think that, unless mankind and their most 
profound emotions change into something quite different from what they 
have hitherto been, the League of Nations, if it ever exists, will fail to 
prevent the occurrence of war. We are asked to sacrifice the best things 
we have in order to obtain a remote and exceedingly improbable advan- 
tage. Our only wise course is to recognise the truth at once, and destroy 
an insane project by plainly and openly refusing to have anything to 
do with it. 


To my mind, there is no valid ground for such a counsel of 
despair with regard to the powerful movement throughout the 
whole civilised world, summarised under the phrase the League 
of Nations. Sir Herbert Stephen’s writings and pronouncements 
have the initial advantage, and owe to jt their constraining power 
in argument, of directness and honesty, still more of a manifest 
opposition to all cant and false sentiment. They appear to be 
the mouthpiece of the healthy body of men who uphold British 
common sense, the strength and sobriety of established law mar- 
shalled against the exotic host engaged in theory-mongering, in 
visionary philanthropy and irresponsible sentimentality. But in 
this case it is he who is tilting at windmills with heavy armour. 
In the question before us, Sir Herbert and those who think as 
he does, do not represent common sense, either British or foreign. 
They ignore the world of facts a8 opposed to the world of theory ; 
the world of theory in this case being the absolute supremacy of 
the law and the legal mind over the needs of modern man and 
the practical mind of civilised society. Historical instances and 
analogies are of no use in this case ; the Holy Alliance and the body 
of Sovereigns and statesmen who produced it furnish no parallel. 
Nor do the various Revolutions of the past and the popular up- 
heavals against established authority furnish any analogy, as little 
as the wild theories and the rhetorical pronouncements of the 
Bolsheviks of our own day represent this popular movement of 
civilised society throughout the world. Sir Herbert must realise 
that, to use a popular phrase, we are ‘up against’ facts of uni- 
versal and restraining validity and urgency which cannot be 
ignored. No amount of legal theory and precedent and the argu- 
ments based upon these can remove these facts and their con- 
straining forcefulness on the present issues. Sovereigns and 
statesmen, soldiers and civilians, rich and poor, capital and labour, 
are all agreed that war must cease. The grounds for this decision, 
moreover, are not merely spiritual, religious, philosophical, in- 
tellectual and philanthropic, but are eminently material as wei! : 
they are economical, based upon the essential interests of capital 
and labour together. Moreover, they are based upon the most 
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fundamental material fact of life, that is, self-preservation. The 
mass of the people throughout the world will refuse to sacrifice 
@ life for effete and unsubstantial ideas such as national glori- 
fication. It is more than a mere boast or rhetorical phrase that 
the peoples of the United States fought to defend the world against 
Prussian militarism and to stop war in the future. This is a 
great fact and not a theory. This is the common sense of the 
world. All classes, the governing and the governed, the soldiers 
and civilians, are agreed on this point. There is no analogy in 
history for such a universal movement and determination. All 
the subtle arguments—legal and diplomatic, historical and bio- 
logical, national and chauvinistic and romantic—are swept to the 
winds in the face of this all-constraining need of modern society. 
Apart from theory and philosophy, logic and morality, which con- 
firm and justify the determination of civilised common sense and 
cf popular need, the material facts must carry this movement to 
a successful accomplishment. 

Now in the criticisms of Sir Herbert Stephen and in the objec- 
tions raised by most of the critics and even many of the upholders 
of the League of Nations, one of the many schemes (the one I 
am about to put forward) that are now before us has not 
been considered or has been ignored ; and this scheme will answer 
the essential objections to the central argument advanced by 
Sir Herbert as well as by other pronounced opponents and half- 
hearted supporters. 

Admitting that all attempts to prevent war in the future will 
.fail, unless the international or supernational tribunal or court 
of law or jury be provided with physical force to carry its decisions 
into effect, the question must be considered whether it be not 
practicable, even absolutely necessary, to create such a tribunal 
in the future. Those who think as I do, maintain that this is 
possible, in fact that it is the only solution of the problem; and 
that, step by step, all the individual and immediate problems with 
which the Peace Conference will now be occupied will of them- 
selves tend to produce such acondition. There are three essential 
facts to be borne in mind : 

First, that this Supernational Tribunal or jury will not con- 
stitute a Supernational State, with supernational executive and 
legislative as well as judicative powers, and that, even as regards 
its judicative function, it will be strictly limited to the decisions * 
concerning the purely international aspect of matters on which 
litigation arises ; 

Second, that it will not even be a directly legislative body, 
but only judicative ; 

Third, that this international body must have direct control 
of its own international police-force receiving, through one great 
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act of the League of Nations assembled at their Peace Conference, 
the international sanction for the creation of such a force under 
the direct control of the court. 

As regards the first condition, a closer study of the apparent 
difficulties in realising any scheme to enforce peace, and the 
ensuing criticisms and objections, will reveal this fact of supreme 
central importance: that all critics assume in their minds the 
creation of a Supernational State, be it in the form of federation 
or confederacy. The tribunal is conceived to be a ‘ Parliament 
of Nations’ with more or less absolute executive control as well 
as legislative function, placed over and above the constituent 
States and nationalities forming the League. The representative 
members forming this federal or confederate League are assumed 
directly to represent the several States by whom they are thus 
delegated with an avowed or implied mandate to represent each 
separate State. It must at once be evident to even the most 
superficial inquirer that the action of such a body will frequently, 
if not always, constitute a direct encroachment on the sovereignty 
of each State and nation, and will, according to our present con- 
ception of nationality and policy, be intolerable. It will open 
the door to innumerable complications and conflicts. This direct 
interference with national sovereignty and independence would 
reach a climax in the eventuality when the Supernational Tri- 
bunal should order the separate States to send forward their armies 
and navies to coerce a recalcitrant offender against the decisions 
of the court, and would be reduced to practical absurdity when 
its own military force had to be directed against the offending 
State itself. I may at once anticipate the explanation which con- 
stitutes the third condition, that the international police-force 
which we contemplate will not consist of separate national armics 
and navies, nor even of a congeries of such national quotas com- 
bined as separate units into one international police-force. The 
judges or jurors of this Supernational Court will, in the first 
place, have no national mandate. They will, for the time being, 
as regards their international office and function, have dropped 
their nationality, as our national judges must ignore their local 
origin within each State, and all personal and local interests 
with which they have been associated, in carrying out their 
judicial functions. 

The Supernational Court will in no way constitute a State 
exercising al] the functions of a modern State; perhaps it ought 
not even to be a court of law composed of judges; but merely 4 
jury to ensure equity: and before this jury the litigants will 
present their several claims for final adjudication. 

When this supreme body to enforce peace is thus conceived, 
most of the objections raised by Sir Herbert Stephen fall to the 
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ground. ‘I'he same applies. to the very able. disquisition by Pro- 
fessor A. F. Pollard on The League of Nations, an Historical 
Argument, recently published by the Oxford Press. His objec- 
tions. to. a Supernational Court backed by power appear to me 
all to rest. on the assumption that such a court implies the creation 
of a Supernational State. If, as I venture to believe, his con- 
clusions suffer from an exaggeration of the constraining validity 
of historical arguments applied to the present and future needs 
of modexn society, as those of other critics suffer from the 
dominant attitude of mind of the jurist, the statesman, the 
Chauvinist and Romanticist, 1 am fax from underestimating the 
great value of his historical contributions to the problem. Among 
these 1, would single out the illuminating passages (pp. 52-58) on 
the enactment of the writ de pace habenda by Henry the Second, 
which he, adduces.as an analogy. to the present conditions of inter- 
national litigation. He has shown how this. writ led by natural 
social evolution to the establishment of the jury, without 
doctripaire ‘ paper enactments’ forcing new legal procedure upon 
the bedy of recalcitrant freemen, and how this formed a ground- 
wonuk for the: solid, edifice of English Common Law and legal pro- 
ceduze. But we must remind him that, though Henry the Second 
did not enforce a fixed and complete system of jurisdiction, upon 
the people, he. still had behind him.all the power of the State to 
enforce the decisions of the. jury. The limitations of the Super: 
national,Court, as we conceive it, are completely, analogous to those 
of the juries to whom the writ de pace habenda applied. Moreover, 
we may suggest that the process of social and. historical evolu- 
tion which in our national, life, led to, the firm, establishment, of 
English, Common, Law in those early days, may internationally 
lead ultimately to the full establishment of a complete and organic 
federation of States, to the dominance of a Super-State of the 
civilised world. But for the present we must distinctly limit 
ourselves to the establishment of a Supernational Court or jury, 
which, on its part, limits itself, in the first instance, to the enforce- 
ment of peace and the settlement of purely international differ- 
ences. I should also venture to remind Professor Pollard that if, 
by means of a treaty, the several Powers can of their free will 
establish a league to delay war or make any effective alliance for 
any purpose, they can make a treaty, enact and establish a Super- 
national Court or jury, and provide it with a police-force of. its 
own to enforce its decisions. Only this one free act of the 
several independent States is needed to avoid all future encroach- 
ments upon the sovereignty of the several States. 

We now come to the second essential point. If this inter- 
national court is in no sense to be an administrative body (except 
to administer the actual Domus or residence of the court and its 
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own international police to enforce its decisions), it will not even 
be a legislative body. It will thus differ essentially from the 
Parliaments of the several States and even from the Hague 
Convention of the past, which set itself the task of discussing 
problems of prospective international differences, as a prophylactic 
against dissension and war. The Hague Convention thus was an 
anomalous organisation, without complete sanction and binding 
authority from all the participants, but practically in a position to 
legislate in international law. The body, as we conceive it, for the 
enforcement of peace in the future, will not directly have the func- 
tion of drafting and establishing laws, still less of producing a code 
of international law ; but will have the definite task of deciding the 
individual cases of controversy before it in the spirit of equity, 
which in no way excludes the consideration of the body of inter- 
national law as it now exists without binding sanction and 
authority from the independent civilised States of the world. Its 
function will thus correspond more to that of a jury than to that 
of a court of justice, though it would probably be presided over 
and directed by one eminently conversant with legal procedure. 
The members of this jury would not necessarily be jurists or par- 
liamentarians. They would be men of the highest intellectuality, 
character and distinction, deputed from each nation to uphold 
the cause of justice. This would be their duty and no other. 
They would have no further mandate from their several nations. 
They would solemnly declare, on taking office, that they will per- 
form this duty irrespective of all other interests, personal or 
national. The world could trust them to carry out this task as 
civilised nations now trust their judges to be impartial. Lawyers 
and statesmen would argue their cases before them with all the 
force of their trained intellects, with the knowledge of inter- 
national law as it exists, and with command of all legal technicali- 
ties ; but the duty of the jury would simply be ‘to discover the right 
and to enforce it when it had been sanctioned by their own solemn 
convictions. They might individually fail from incompetence and 
fall or glide into dishonour. No counsel of perfection can be 
expected in this world of ours. But they will bring us as near to, 
and help us as easily through, the narrow gates of truth and justice 
as any conceivable body of men or human institution can do. 
We need not enter into the question of how and in what pro- 
portion the several States are to be represented. This is a problem 
of comparatively simple solution. Perhaps the simplest method 
will be on the basis of the number of inhabitants counted by the 
millions. In the first instance, the nations represented will only 
be those who have attained a high standard in civilisation and 
self-government. But eligibility will not be fixed for all times ; 
and, with the process of social and historical evolution, new 
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nations will be admitted into the League and send their repre- 
sentatives. Such a body will once and for all meet the inept 
and constantly repeated ‘ practical’ objection, that Great Britain 
might, under certain eventualities, find herself in a minority in 
the court compared with the majority of her national competitors 
or enemies; and that, in such a case, it is against all reason and 
human nature to expect a nation to abide by the decisions 
of such a court and to fight against its own just interests. It is 
even conceivable that in some cases the representative or repre- 
sentatives of one great nation will vote with the majority against 
the interests of their own State, whtfle those of their rivals or 
enemies may vote in the minority. 

Thus, though not a legislative body in the literal acceptation 
of that term, every one of its decisions and enactments will become 
precedents for future decisions and will collectively, as is the 
case in English Common Law, form a kind of Corpus to guide 
the administration of the law in the future. 

The third and last essential condition is, that the police-force 
be under the direct control of the Supernational Court and con- 
stitute a complete military force (army, navy and aerial service), 
not composed of separate national quotas or detachments from 
the several States in any way maintaining their national separate- 
ness, but, as a force, merging their original nationality into new 
supernational solidarity. 

Common sense and recent experience (if such were required) 
will amply justify a!! the objections which have been raised 
against the suggestion that the separate States within the League 
will be willing (or always able even if they should so determine) 
to transport their own forces to distant parts of the world in order 
to fight the army of a recalcitrant State because of an issue in 
which they are in no way directly interested or concerned. More- 
over, as I have already pointed out, the direct request or order 
issued by a supernational body for the mobilisation of the forces 
of an independent State will constitute an unbearable incursion 
on the sovereignty of the State. It is futile to reply by pointing 
to the constraining power of treaties and to the definite and most 
recent examples of the effect which the breach of Belgian neu- 
trality on the part of Germany had in inducing Great Britain 
to enter the War, or of the yet more ideal and abstract motives 
which led the United States to enter the conflict. Great Britain 
was directly interested in preserving Belgian neutrality ; and the 
United States ultimately determined to declare war because of 
indiscriminate U-boat destruction, including the loss of life and ~ 
property of her own citizens—not to mention more remote, though 
none the less vital, national interests of her own. As regards a 
supernational police-force, composed of independent quotas from 
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the several States, it has been rightly maintained that critical, 
if not disastrous, conditions might arise when such a national 
unit is ordered to fight against its own State and its own people. 

No, the supernational force to carry into effect the decisions 
of the Supernational Court must consist of a fresh body of men who 
(like the judges) have, for the duration of their service, dropped 
their nationality. It must be an entirely new and separate body. 
The mercenary armies (literally, the ‘soldiers’) of the Middle 
Ages, and of later times, constitute an argument in fact 
that the creation of such a force is not only possible, but is in 
conformity with past events and human nature. The difference 
between such a new force and the mercenary armies of the past 
will be of a moral nature, the importance and effectiveness of 
which can hardly be overestimated. They will not fight simply 
to obey the commands of their masters in any cause, good or 
bad, without question or conviction; but they will always be 
conscious of the essential fact, that they are fighting in the cause 
of justice and at the behest of justice, and that they form an 
important part of that great and supreme body which guards 
justice in the world and the rights of humanity. 

These are not philosophic or philanthropic shibboleths, but 
hard and simple facts of common sense which move and constrain 
every normal civilised human being, to whatever nationality or 
class he belongs. I can here cut short the arguments in answer 
to the criticism of Sir Herbert Stephen and those who agree with 
him. But I desire to repeat with emphasis what I have already 
stated elsewhere,’ that until such an International Court backed 
by power is finally and effectively established (which necessarily 
includes comparative disarmament), the several nations, and 
especially the British Empire, will have effectually to guard them- 
selves against actual or potential enemies who threaten peace 
as well as their own self-preservation ; that Great Britain must 
retain full ‘command of the sea’ and keep her military forces of 
every class in efficient readiness and must protect herself against 
German ‘commercial penetration.’ However, if not through the 
wisdom of those assembled in the great Peace Conference at this 
most auspicious moment in the history of civilisation, such super- 
national power to enforce peace is prepared or carried into effect, 
then economic necessity will in the future, on its part, force the 
civilised world to take such action, let us hope not at the cost 
of much intervening suffering to mankind. 

In conclusion I desire to repeat, what I have maintained else- 
where, that, should the discussions of this issue at the Peace Con- 
ference merely result in the confirmation, and the more deliberate 
organisation, of the present alliance of the States opposed to the 

2 The Next War, etc., pp. 22-23. 
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Central Powers, with the chief object of preventing war in the 
future, those who think as I do will gratefully accept this result as 
@ most important step in the right direction. Even if the only 
truly positive result were to be a solemn treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States mutually to keep the peace and 
to combine in enforcing peace throughout the world, this would 
be a world-achievement almost worth the sacrifices of the Great 
War. In 1898 (in my address on: ‘The English-Speaking 
Brotherhood’ at the Imperial Institute*) I argued that such 
a closer union between Great Britain and the United States 
and of the whole English-speaking world might form the 
nucleus for a wider League of Nations and secure the World’s 
Peace by natural and historic evolution of ideas, facts and neces- 
sities. No doubt an ‘economic boycott’ on the part of a League 
or of two great Allies must not be undervalued as a weapon to 
arrest the warlike aggression of any recalcitrant Power. On the 
other hand, guided by the experience of the immediate past, we 
must look into the future and realise how difficult it will be to carry 
out any effective commercial blockade and financial boycott with 
the development of submarine and aerial navigation and of wire- 
less telegraphy. Means may be devised by scheming, mercenary 
and selfish people without ‘ patriotism ’ to evade all restrictions ; 
while such action on their part and the various steps taken by 
the government to prevent such transgressions will tend to the 
demoralisation of their own national life. No, the simplest, most 
rational and most just means of securing peace is by the establish- 
ment of a Supernational Court or Jury together with its own 
Police-Force, such as I have suggested, and it distinctly lies within 
the province of the Peace Conference now sitting to create this 
by one act of concerted legislation. 


CHARLES WALSTON (WALDSTEIN). 


* Embodied in my book 7'he Expansion of Western Ideals and the World’s 
Peace, 1899. 
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LEAGUE OF DREAMS OR LEAGUE OF 
REALITIES? 


(111) 
QUIS CUSTODIET? 


The religion of enmity in its unqualified form is as indefensible as the 
religion of amity in its unqualified form. Each proves itself to be one of 
those insane extremes out of which there comes a sane mean by union with 
its opposite.—Hxrpert Spencer (Study of Sociology). 

The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be; and that which is 
done is that which shall be done: and there is no new thing under the 
sun.—Ecclesiastes. 


SOMETHING more than a retrospective interest attaches to-day 
to the birth and the life-history of the Holy Alliance ; its record 
becomes peculiarly instructive when, by its light, we examine 
the genesis and prospects of the League of Nations of to-day. 
Lord Robert Cecil, author of one of the most notable of several 
schemes for the practical working of the League, has attributed 
the failure of the Holy Alliance as an instrument of peace, not 
so much to the fact that ‘it favoured autocratic forms of govern- 
ment, as that by its nature it became restricted to a certain group 
of nations.’ The new society of nations, in the opinion of its 
godfathers, will be something very different, because, according 
to Lord Robert, it will be ‘open to every nation which can be 
trusted by its fellows to accept ex animo the principles and basis 
of such a society.’ Here at the outset the humble inquirer, with 
history to guide him, may descry a prospect of the League 
becoming restricted, for want of such spontaneous trustfulness, 
to a new group of nations. Something more than vague gener- 
alities must be forthcoming to convince us (as Mr. Asquith 
declares himself convinced) ‘as a matter of common sense,’ that 
the League ‘ stands on a more solid foundation than any of the 
transient combinations between all the Great Powers of History.’ 
It may be so, but statesmen will have to bring the whole sub- 
ject out of the region of speculative idealism into that of practical 
politics, before the world at large can do more than give it the 
perfunctory blessing due to pious aspirations. Examination of 
the genesis of the Holy Alliance proves that it sprang, even as | 
the League of Nations now springs, from the natural—indeed the 
inevitable—revulsion of civilised humanity from the horrors of 
war, after a long period of battle, murder and sudden death. 
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The collective conscience of mankind, even while the priests 
have blessed the banners of its fighting men, has always 
regarded the wholesale and legalised manslaughter of war 
as @ survival of barbarism, a futile. method of attempting 
to settle national differences, and a repudiation of the 
Christian religion of amity. After every great war ardent 
and indignant spirits have cried aloud ‘It must never 
happen again.’ Europe, in 1815, seeking an explanation of 
its devastating paroxysm of bloodshed, found it in Buonaparte ; 
to-day, the world is taught to attribute its latest convulsion to 
the Kaiser. Then, as now, the minds of men were dominated 
by the eternal delusion that, the immediate cause of strife once 
found and removed, nothing was needed but a common purpose 

_ of good-will to remould the sorry scheme of things entire and to 
achieve our hearts’ desire in a millennium of enduring peace. 
It is certain that, whatever may have been the views of the 
Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia, the lofty idealism 
of the Tzar in 1815 was just as sincere as that of President 
Wilson to-day, and who shall say that the basis of the ‘ uni- 
versal union,’ for which Alexander hoped as the outcome of the 
Holy Alliance, was narrower than;or in any way inferior to, that 
of the League now proposed? Consider the act of faith to which 
the contracting Monarchs then subscribed : 

Art. I. Conformably to the words of the Holy Scriptures, which com- 
mand all men to consider each other as brethren, the three contracting 
Monarchs will remain united by the bonds of a true and indissoluble 
fraternity and, considering each other as fellow-countrymen, they will, on 
all occasions and in all places, lend each other aid and assistance; and 
regarding themselves towards their subjects and armies as fathers of fami- 
lies, they will lead them, in the same spirit of fraternity with which they are 
animated, to protect Religion, Peace and Justice. 

Art. II. In consequence, the sole principle of force, whether between 
the said Governments or between their subjects, shall be that of doing each 
other reciprocal service, etc., etc. .. . Their Majesties consequently recom- 
mend to their people, with the most tender solicitude, as the sole means of 
engaging that Peace which arises from a good conscience, and which alone 
is durable, to strengthen themselves every day more and more in the prin- 
ciples and exercise of the duties which the Divine Saviour has taught to 
mankind. . 

Art. III. All the Powers who shall choose solemnly to avow the sacred 
principles which have dictated the present Act, and shall acknowledge how 
important it is for the happiness of nations, too long agitated, that these 
truths should henceforth exercise over the destinies of mankind all the 
influence which belongs to them, will be received with equal ardour and 
affection into their Holy Alliance. 


The Tzar’s proposed confederation of the civilised world was 
approved in principle by every Sovereign in Europe. All joined 
the Holy Alliance except the British Prince Regent (who de- 
clined to sign on constitutional grounds) and the Sultan, who was 
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not mvited.' If then, as Lord Robert Cecil says, ‘the Holy 
Alliance became restricted to a certain group of nations and 
associated in the minds of men with autocracy and reaction and 
the Ooncert of Europe,’ the blame must assuredly be ascribed 
rather to the frailty of human nature than to any defect in the 
moral principles on which the Alliance was founded. The Tzar 
was filled with a sincere and righteous desire to see peace estab- 
lished for ever upon earth (it is worthy of note that the Peace- 
preserving Tribunal and the Conventions of The Hague derived 
their initial inspiration from the founder of the Holy Alliante), 
but he erred, like many other estimable enthusiasts, in persuad- 
ing himself that by the recording of a noble impulse in the form 
of a solemn Treaty, men could be made merciful, wise and un- 
selfish, constrained to curb their ambitions and stifle their 
jealousies. Castlereagh called the Tzar’s declaration of faith and 
hope ‘sublime mysticism.and nonsense,’ and Castlereagh, though 
rude, was right. Alexander really hoped, even as Mr. Wilson, 
Viscount Grey and Mr. Wells hope to-day, that the reaction from 
the horrors of war had produced such a concurrence of sentiment 
throughout the civilised world that the genuine observance of 
Christian principles amongst nations had become practical 
politics. The Tzar’s Treaty, as the world soon perceived, was 
only one more manifestation of humanity’s ever-recurring dream 
of a ‘new era’ ; a dramatic but deluded expression of the hope 
that, by some miraculous process of law-giving, the collective 
wisdom of human society might suddenly be made to dominate 
over its collective folly. The Tzar assumed that the corporate 
conscience is capable of a development equal to that of the 
individual conscience ; that assumption is still widely prevalent, 
but it runs counter to all human experience, ancient and modern, 
and cannot be justified under existing conditions of social and 
economic evolution. 

In his spiritual exaltation, Alexander may have forgotten that 
the regenerating force of the Holy Alliance was in its first con- 
ception directed against France. No doubt he did forget ; but his 
Ministers took good care to remind M. Talleyrand of the fact, 
and France had no more chance of equality of opportunity during 
the ‘new era’ after Waterloo, than Germany is likely to have 
until she has made zeparation, in genuine repentance, for her 
crimes. The Holy Alliance, like our present-day League of 
Nations, was a cri de ceur, a passionate protest against that phase 
of the struggle for existence which since the world began has 
necessitated the killing of man by man. The Tzar did not seek 


? No doubt Turkey was then regarded, like the Bulgaria of to-day, as a 
nation which could not ‘be trusted by its fellows to accept, ex animo, the 
principles and basis of such a society.’ 
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to prove, as certain modern ‘pacifists have done, that war had 
become economically unthinkable, er that mechanical inventions 
had brought the science of manslaughter to a pitch of destructive- 
ness which made it impossible; he merely proclaimed it to be 
morally indefensible. His political thought was diffused in the 
roseate mists of high ideals; he longed, no doubt, to make the 
world safe for his own type of benevolent autocracy. The kings 
and rulers of 1815 had not realised, as serious political economists 
have since perceived, that permanent peace cannot be born of 
Treaties, nor of legislative enactments, but must come, when it 
does come, from the prosperity and wisely ordered education of 
the masses. Have our democratic rulers of to-day grasped this 
truth in all its deep significance? Have the pacifist inspira- 
tions of our humanitarians, or the panaceas of our most eloquent 
statesmen, au fond, any surer foundation in anthropological or 
social science than had the Holy Alliance? 

Let us consider whether, and in what respect, the objects and 
methods of the League of Nations are demonstrably more practi- 
cal than those proposed a century ago by the Holy Alliance, and 
later by the Hague Conventions, for securing peace upon earth. 
Opinion in this matter must necessarily be based upon the pub- 
lished utterances of those to whom is due the inception of the 
League, and its adoption as a fundamental question for the Peace 
Conference ; that is to say, in the first place; President Wilson 
and Viscount Grey, and after them a great cloud of earnest and 
public-spirited men. We are confronted at the outset by the 
fact that, with one or two exceptions (to which I shall presently 
refer), none of these published utterances contain anything but 
vague generalities of speculative idealism; sounds that haply fill 
the ear, but leave the thinking mind unsatisfied. Politically, we 
are warned, the making of a lasting peace must depend upon the 
successful establishment of the League of Nations: it must be 
the pivotal centre of the Conference. But before we accept this 
consummation of the peoples’ war, we are entitled to ask the 
sponsors of the League for more precise information as to the 
practical working of the instrument which is henceforward ‘o 
guarantee the world’s peace. ‘Until the appearance of General 
Smuts’s hastily written pamphlet on the 10th of January, there 
had been no published evidence of clear thinking on the sub- 
ject, no attempt, at all events, to state in precise terms the 
League’s proposed guarantees and powers, or the rights and 
obligations of its members. Whenever its chief spokesmen have 
ventured to commit themselves to anything definite the results 
have been of a nature to create extreme perplexity. 

Speaking on the 27th of September, President Wilson de- 
clared ‘that the constitution of the League of Nations and the 
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clear definition of its objects must be a part, in a sense the most 
essential part, of the settlement itself. It is necessary to 
guarantee the peace ; and the peace cannot be guaranteed as an 
afterthought.’ It is to. the Peace Conference therefore that we 
must look for form and substance of the world’s new Magna 
Charta, for the ‘indispensable instrumentality,’ which is not only 
to lay the foundation of co-operative international government 
and to determine the relations of States, but to guarantee the 
future peace of the planet. It will be for the Peace Conference 
to define the constitution of the League, together with the rights 
and obligations of its members. - At this point we are confronted 
by the crucial question—Is Germany to have a place at the Peace 
Conference, and will she then be admitted, upon terms, to the 
League of Nations? President Wilson’s speeches justify the 
belief that she will be represented at the Peace Conference (‘there 
will be parties at the Conference whose promises have proved 
untrustworthy’) but that she will be excluded from the League 
of Nations until she abolishes her autocratic form of government 
and gives satisfactory guarantees for her future good conduct. 
Here another problem confronts us: How is the President’s 
hostility to ‘ autocracy ’ to be satisfactorily reconciled, either with 
the League’s avowed principle of ‘ self-determination,’ or with 
effective realisation of the scheme for. ‘a general association of 
nations’? As in-the days of the Holy Alliance, there must 
be lonely Sultans left in outer darkness if the President 
adheres to his declaration (April 2, 1917) that ‘a steadfast con- 
cert for peace can never be maintained except by a partner- 
ship of democratic nations. No autocratic Government could be 
trusted to keep faith within it or observe its covenants.’ What 
then? Will the Peace Conference proclaim that a ‘democracy ’ 
of the type at present prevailing in Russia, or China, or Mexico, 
is more admirable or more trustworthy than a constitutional 
autocracy like, say, that of Japan? If so, how long will it remain 
a Peace Conference? It will evidently be necessary for the 
nations ab initio to agree amongst themselves as to the kind of 
democracy for which the world is to be made safe. 

In his speech on the 10th of October 1918 Viscount Grey 
insisted that the League of Nations, if it is not to be a sham, 
must consist wholly of nations that are perfectly sincere; in 
other words (as he went on to explain) that every Government 
in the League must represent a free people, thoroughly deter- 
mined to carry out the objects of the League in all sincerity. 
Finally, while recognising the difficulty of distinguishing a real 
from a sham democracy, he concurred in President Wilson’s 
declaration that no Government can be considered trustworthy 
unless it can prove that it exists with the confidence of the 
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people behind it, and is responsible to that people and to no 
one else. These are good words, but they suggest uncomfort- 
able limitations in the membership of the League. Before what 
tribunal, upon what evidence, and by what arguments will a 
“doubtful Government support its claims to be regarded as truly 
representative of a free people? On this crucial question the 
sponsors of the League are strangely silent. 

To be frank, the plain man is somewhat bewildered by the 
fantastic shapes which these warm-hearted ideals begin to 
assume, so soon as they approach the colder regions of policies 
and practice. President Wilson, for example, has declared (Sep- 
tember 27) that ‘it would be an insincere as well as an insecure 
peace that does not definitely exclude those economic rivalries 
which have been the prolific source in the modern world of the 
plans and passions that produce war.’ How the international 
Supreme Court of the League of Free Peoples propose to put 
an end to economic rivalries, we have yet to learn. Mr. Asquith, 
speaking at Rochdale on the 7th of December, had evidently 
not been let into the secret, for he wished it to be clearly under- 
stood that ‘a League of Nations did not mean the cessation of 
industrial and mercantile competition.’ 

The latest published programme of the League of Nations 
Union (associated with the American League to Enforce Peace) 
proclaims a programme of forceful, not to say dictatorial, insis- 
tence upon peace, which, unless human nature has materially 
altered since the signing of the Armistice, suggests distinct 
possibilities of serious friction. It proposes ‘to create a Supreme 
Court and to enforce its decisions; to act as trustee and guardian 
of uncivilised races and undeveloped territories [a fairly large 
order, this]; to maintain international order and thus finally to 
liberate mankind from the curse of war.’ It is only right to add 
that Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson, one of the high-priests of sang-pur 
pacifism, holds that ‘the coercive functions of the League will 
drop into the background and its advisory and constructive 
activities-will come to the front,’ because ‘henceforth there is 
no Power left in the world at once desirous and capable of 
armed aggression. Offence being ruled out, there is no occasion 
for defence’ ! But in this particular Utopia of sweet reasonable- 
ness, Mr. Dickinson wanders almost alone. Many leading advo- 
cates of the League of Nations apparently share the opinion 
which Mr. Lloyd George expressed when he said (November 12) 
‘that a large number of small nations have been re-born in 
Europe, and these will require a League of Nations to protect 
them against the covetousness and ambitions of grasping neigh- 
bours.’ Here the earnest inquirer discerns a wide gulf opening 
between Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s League of Notions and this 
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highly moral, but in the end actively coercive, semi-international, 
Police Force. 

Viscount Grey is a supporter of the Cosmopolitan Policeman 
‘policy ; in this direction he has given us a definition of the 
functions of the League (October 10, 1918) clearer than anything ~ 
that had previously been uttered. On this occasion he parted com- 
pany with Mr. Dickinson’s ideals and permitted ‘coercive func- 
tions’ to resume their accustomed place in the picture. ‘I don’t 
see,’ he said, ‘why the League of Nations, once formed, should 
necessarily be idle. I don’t see why it should not be arranged 
for an authoritative and an international force to be at its 
disposal, which should act as police in individual countries.’ Is it 
any wonder that the astute Bernstorff declares that Germany’s 
dearest wish is to be allowed to join the League? Is it surprising 
that the American Senate should be frankly opposed to its 
formation as an integral part of the Peace settlement? ‘Mem- 
bership of the League,’ said Senator Reed, ‘would embroil the 
United States in every European quarrel.’ Senator Lewis fore- 
sees an international consortium which will put an end to the 
Monroe Doctrine and compel the United States to permit Euro- 
pean colonisation in South America and the entry of Chinese and 
Japanese into the United States; and the Senate, be it noted, 
is almost unanimously opposed, as it was in the days of the 
Holy Alliance, to any interference with the Monroe Doctrine. 

There is something almost sublime, and at the same time 
pathetic, in the persistence of these ideals of internationalism and 
in the apparent readiness of Anglo-Saxon statesmen to rely upon 
altruistic agreements as equivalent or superior to measures of 
national defence. Great Britain incurred the gravest peril in 
all her history by listening to those whose political prejudices 
saw more protective virtue in ententes and arbitration treaties 
than in national security. Generations of Englishmen unborn 
are destined to be heavily burdened simply because the Govern- 
ment of this country was dominated by Utopian visionaries and 
theorists. Is it possible that, after our bitter experience of the 
past four years, we are about to incur the same risks, beguiled 
down the path of political dalliance by the same leaders who mis- 
led us in the past? To judge by the vague utterances of most of 
the responsible statesmen who have delivered themselves on the 
subject of the League of Nations, those risks now confront us 
as seriously as they did when Lord Roberts warned his country- 
men in vain. 

So far as can at present be discerned, the feature which is 
essentially to distinguish this new League from that which 
devised and recorded the peace-preserving and humanitarian 
ordinances of the Hague Conventions, lies in this international 
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Naval and Military Police Force, this executive organ which, 
when a wrong is done, will be called upon to enforce obedience 
to the will of the League. (In determining between national 
rights and wrongs, the League is apparently to be invested with 
infallibility.) The orders of the Central: International Council, 
or tribunal of world-law and justice, will be communicated to 
this Police Force for execution. In this connexion, Viscount 
Grey has cited the organisation of the Chinese Maritime Customs 
under Sir Robert Hart as an example of an international force 
which worked for the advantage of all concerned. The example 
is certainly more attractive than, shall we say, the international 
occupation of Crete, or the co-operative activities of the Powers 
in Morocco. It is nevertheless unconvincing, for the reason that 
the Customs Service was not, as Viscount Grey says, ‘a success- 
ful thing done by the Chinese Government for itself,’ but an 
imperium in imperio, created by the foreign Powers at a time 
when the Chinese Empire was in the throes of rebellion. It was 
imposed from the outside, like the foreigner’s rights of extra- 
territoriality, and constitutes to that extent an emphatic contra- 
diction of the weaker nations’ theoretical right of self-determina- 
tion. In spite of the many and great services which the Foreign 
Customs have rendered in maintaining China’s financial credit, 
the Chinese Government have endeavoured on more than one 
occasion to replace it by a purely native organisation, and have 
only been prevented from so doing by the Powers’ insistence on 
the Treaty rights of the foreign bondholder. 

But even if we admit the validity of the Chinese Customs Ser- 
vice as an example of successful international co-operation, the 
fact remains that its success, like that which has distinguished 
the administration of the cosmopolitan settlement at Shanghai 
for more than half a century, has been wholly and directly due 
to its being organised under the unfettered direction of one chief 
and permanent authority : an authority which happened to be 
British. Under the control of an international committee, the 
Customs Service would assuredly have been of no more practical 
utility to China than the Concert of Europe; its energies would 
inevitably have been diffused in jealous quarrels and conflicting 
interests, and the result, to quote General Smuts, would be 
‘paralysis tempered with intrigue.’ Admit the right of an 
efficient nation or individual to control such cosmopolitan organi 
sations, and they assume undeniable qualities of usefulness and 
special virtues of their own; deny that right, assert the equality 
of every national voice in the counsels of the League’s executive, 
put Portugal and Peru on the same level of authority as the 
Great Powers, and the inevitable result must be chaos. We have 
seen chaos of this kind produced under the Capitulations at 
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Tangier, where every Consular Court is a law unto itself and 
the public interest remains a negligible quantity. 

The Municipality of the Foreign Settlement at Shanghai un- 
questionably affords the most remarkable instance on record of 
successful co-operative cosmopolitan administration. Here you 
have a great city and commercial port, containing a large popu- 
lation of taxed but unrepresented Chinese, administered by a 
Committee of Councillors elected from amongst and by the extra- 
territorialised foreign ratepayers. These foreign ratepayers repre- 
sent every one of the fifteen nations that have treaties with 
China, and they are subject only to the jurisdiction of their 
respective Consular authorities. Yet the Council maintains its 
own armed forces for local defence—horse, foot and artillery— 
its own police, tax-collectors, public-health authorities and 
engineers ; all the machinery, in fact, of civic government on 
progressive modern lines. For sixty years it has maintained the 
administration of the Foreign Settlement at a high standard of 
efficiency, with a minimum of friction. How has this miracle 
of cosmopolitan Home Rule been achieved? By what means has 
this international community of traders been able to maintain 
its own elected executive, to prevent both the fiscal encroach- 
ments of the Chinese mandarin and the separatist tendencies of 
individual national policies? Here, again, the instructive ex- 
planation lies in the fact that, the majority of the electors having 
hitherto always been British, the Council for the Foreign Com- 
munity has been able to exercise its authority, as a singly-con- 
trolled organisation, on the lines of a continuous policy, for the 
general good and without serious opposition. The Officer Com- 
manding the Shanghai Volunteers (a force comprising contin- 
gents of six different nationalities) has always been British; so 
has the Captain Superintendent of Police. The latter force con- 
sisted of British, Sikh, and Chinese until 1915, but a number of 
Japanese have been enlisted during the War to compensate for 
the loss of men who had joined the colours. The results have 
not been to the advantage of the community. 

Shanghai’s co-operative internationalism has been directed 
towards peaceful and productive, not coercive, ends; but the 
present history of China provides also an effective illustration of 
an International Police Force of the coercive kind suggested for 
the League of Nations by Viscount Grey, namely the armies 
which the Allies brought to Peking against the Boxers in 1900. 
It will be remembered that this force, consisting of troops of 
eight nations, was placed by the Powers under the supreme com- 
mand of the German Field-Marshal, Graf von Waldersee; but 
what is not so generally remembered is the conspicuous lack of 
unity, the divided counsels, dissensions and jealousies, which. on 
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more than one occasion threatened to lead to hostilities among the ~ 
Allies. The subsequent peace negotiations at Peking served to 
emphasise old antagonisms and antipathies, for which the joint 
campaign had provided new fuel and new force. The results 
of a few months’ association of armed bodies of Russians and 
Japanese, Germans and Frenchmen, Italians and Austrians, in 
a common cause and for the avenging of an outrage on civilisa- 
tion, were quite sufficient to justify the conclusion that an inter- 
national armed force is a very productive breeding ground for 
international strife. As a permanent organisation for redressing 
such wrongs as may be committed by the ‘lesser breeds with- 
out the law,’ the remedy may well prove to be worse than the 
disease. (Can any sane student of latter-day politics imagine, 
for instance, an international army successfully proceeding to 
enforce the inauguration of an era of peace and sweet reason- 
ableness in Mexico, or for that matter in the Balkans? 

General Smuts, in his recent pamphlet, fully recognises this 
difficulty. He admits that before such concerted action by a 
cosmopolitan personnel becomes possible, it will be necessary for 
the League ‘to train big staffs to look at things from a large 
human, instead of a national, point of view; to train its officials, 
taken from various nationalities, to work loyally together, irre- 
spective of their national interests’ : a bureaucracy, in fact, con- 
sisting of denationalised citizens of the world but lacking the 
single authoritative direction which alone could make such a body 
of officialdom in any way effective. General Smuts looks to a 
General Conference of the whole world’s constituent States to 
create and mould the necessary international public opinion, as 
distinct from the narrow influence of local parliaments, and thus 
to produce an atmosphere in which the Council of the League— 
or, rather, its staff of permanent officials—may proceed with its 
regenerating tasks. Pending the establishment of this thoroughly 
denationalised Grand Secretariat, he recommends that such coer- 
cive or administrative measures as may be required in the 
immediate future, amongst the embryo States and derelict terri- 
tories which the War has left in its wake, should be confided 
by the League to ‘mandatary’ States, it being understood, before 
they begin, that ‘no State should make use of the helpless or 
weak condition of any of these territories in order to exploit them 
for its own purposes, or to acquire rights over them in the manner 
which has hitherto been a fruitful source of trouble and war.’ 
The difference between a Protectorate of the old régime and a 
mandatary State of the new will apparently lie in the fact that ° 
the degree of control to be exercised by the latter will be laid 
down (at the Hague, no doubt) by the League, in a special Act 
or Charter. Mandatary States would forthwith function, for 
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example, in Palestine and im the Armenian Vilayets. China, 
Persia and other parts of the worki may possibly feel apprehen- 
sive of such a mandate system, but until Germany comes to be 
recognised as sufficiently regenerate to apply for mandates for 
the control of embryo States, the: risks of the system might 
possibly be faced in Europe. 

In other directions General Smuts has attempted, at all 
events, to give administrative coherence to ideas which, until 
the appearance of his pamphlet, were but vague aspirations. He 
leaves certain obvious obstacles unsurmounted, e.g. the language 
difficulty at a World Conference of all the nations, and the ques- 
tion of the authority or system under which the all-important, 
and: probably all-powerful, Secretariat would be recruited, organ- 
ised and trained; but he has at least put forward definite sug- 
gestions, of a kind which should provide matter for practical 
discussion, especially in regard to international measures for the 
prevention of war by compulsory arbitration and a moratorium. 
As to the portion of his scheme which proposes that a cosmopoli- 
tan General Staff, representing the Council of the League, should 
altruistically direct and rule all manner of international affairs, 
from copyrights and telegraphs to air traffic, labour problems and 
‘backward races,’ it presupposes a vast organic change, not only 
in political institutions but in human nature. General Smuts 
himself recognises this. ‘The new institution of peace,’ he de- 
clares, ‘must not be something additional, something external, 
superimposed on the existing structure; it must be an organic 
change, it must be woven into the very texture of our political 
system. The new motif of peace must in future, so to speak, 
flow from the nature of things political.’ This must assuredly 
have been written in haste, for as a statesman of exceptionally 
wide experience.and learning General Smuts knows full well that 
organic changes can only be very slowly evolved and can never 
be produced to order. All history and biological science are. there 
to refute the politician’s pet delusion that human nature and the 
type of mankind’s social and political institutions can be rapidly 
changed as the result of revolutions or war’s convulsions. General 
Smuts is no closet philosopher or pacifist dreamer. He sees 
clearly that ‘war is a symptom of deep-seated evils, a disease 
or growth out of our social and political conditions.” How then 
can he seriously believe that these conditions can be magically 
transformed, and the whole world attuned to the new motif 
of peace, by a Council of ten internationally-minded statesmen 
or politicians, representing respectively the British Empire, 
France, Italy, the U.S.A., Japan, Germany (when stably 
“democratic’), and two groups of intermediate Powers and minor 
States? Can he seriously mean to suggest that the democratic 
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system of government? must always henceforward produce as its 
representatives on the Council of the League (Prime Ministers 
though they be) an unvarying type of men of the ‘ highest stand- 
ing and authority’? Did not modern democracy make M. 
Caillaux Prime Minister of France, and might it not conceivably 
make Mr. Ramsay Macdonald or Mr. Snowden head of the 
British Government to-morrow? No: our political institutions, 
of which war is but a symptom, are, like human nature, only 
capable of modification by slow processes of education. In 
Western Europe, in particular, congested industrialism on the 
one hand, and the world’s narrowing margin of food supplies 
on the other, have produced social and economic conditions, in 
themselves highly conducive to war, which can only be modi- 
fied by systematic education of the masses in economics, sociology 
and citizenship. 

When all is said and done, the problem which confronts the 
League of Nations is as old as the hills. The Roman, realising 
the frailty of human nature, put it in four words: Quis custodiet 
ipsos custodes? The promoters of the League of Nations fail to 
allow ‘for the Lenins and Trotskys in our midst and for their 
infinite capacity for evil in any democratic State which is not 
founded on sound education in citizenship. Replying to a depa- 
tation of the Evangelical Free Churches in this country, President 
Wilson declared that in these matters he puts his trust in Pro- 
vidence. ‘I-think one would go crazy,’ he said, ‘if he did not 
believe in Providence. It would be a maze without a clue. 
Unless there were some supreme guidance, we would despair of 
the results of human counsel.’ But belief in Providence has never 
yet relieved mankind of the duty of keeping its powder dry—Mr. 
Wilson’s naval programme suggests his recognition of this truth. 
It has not replaced the instinct of self-preservation, either in 
races or individuals. It does not even help us to solve the eternal 
mystery of the origin and existence of evil, or to avert from man- 
kind its relentless penalties. Throughout the ages of recorded 
time, humanity, whilst instinctively convinced of the ultimate 
triumph of Providence over the powers of darkness, has endured 
the unceasing manifestations of those powers—plague, pestilence 
and famine; wars, rebellions and internecine strife. The pri- 
mordial riddle of the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil 
remains unsolved; all the results of human counsel (and there 
have been wise men even of old) have given no refutation to the 
poet-philosopher who wrote : 


Oh, Thou, who Man of baser Earth didst make, 
And ev’n with Paradise devise the Snake, 

For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blacken’d—Man’s forgiveness give—and take! 


Vou. LXXXV—No. 504 
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If Paradise is now to be regained under the guidance of the 
International Policeman of the League of Nations, there would 
seem to be sound practical sense in the opinion of Senator 
Williams, of the American Committee on Foreign Relations, who 
defines the League as a limited association between the United 
States and the British Empire for the policing of the world. 
From the cosmopolitan point of view, the definition may be open 
to objection, but as a matter of practical politics it is certainly 
preferable to the idea of a League, which is based on principles of 
pacifie internationalism, yet pledged to the encouragement and 
protection of ‘ self-determination ’ and vigorous nationalism among 


the smaller nations. 
J. O. P. Buanp. 





PRIESTLY AND PROPHETIC RELIGION 


THE Old Testament Scriptures contain two distinct and largely 
rival conceptions of religion: the priestly and the prophetic. In 
the New Testament the priestly conception disappears altogether 
except in connexion with Christ: and even He was born not 
of the priestly tribe of Levi but of the kingly tribe of Judah. 
Christ is often called Teacher or Prophet in the Gospels, but 
never Priest. Neither are apostles or elders or church officials 
of any kind designated priests in the New Testament. . St. Paul 
in his careful enumeration of the functionaries of the Christian 
Church, although he specifies various kinds of helps and ministries, 
.advisedly omits priests. This deletion of the old priestly status 
and priestly functions from the New Testament economy is 
striking and significant. Who can measure the enormous loss 
entailed on the Christian Churches throughout the world by their 
failure to grasp these truths, or the moral and spiritual power 
they would have gained, if they had followed the lead of the 
New Testament and blotted out from their vocabulary the word 
‘priest,’ and from their teachings all doctrines of priestliness ; 
except those applicable to the singular High-Priesthood of Jesus 
Christ and the universal priesthood of all His true disciples? 
For priesthood of caste or class is a relic of paganism and Judaism, 
alien to, and destructive of, the essential facts and truths of the 
Christian religion, and has been one chief source of weakness in 
the Churches and one principal cause of their failure to win and 
guide the world. The uplifting of priestly religion is the down- 
casting of prophetic religion : and nothing short of the resurgence 
of prophetic religion as foreshadowed by the Old Testament 
prophets and fulfilled in Christ and His Apostles will ever draw 
mankind to perfect belief in God and the full realisation of the 
divine similitude in themselves. 

The religions of both pagans and priestly Jews should be 
clearly and broadly sundered from the Christian religion, which 
is the summit of prophetic religion, by a complete and final dis- 
appearance in the latter of sacerdotal usages and hierarchical 
claims. In its priestly doctrines and priestly practices the religion 
of the Jews was, we know, a great advance on the religion of 
pagans : because Judaism, unlike paganism, was never intended 
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in its original Mosaic form to look upon priests and sacrifices as 
an end in themselves but rather as foreshadowings of a far greater 
end: that end being Christ, the Divine Fulfiller of all these 
foreshadowings. Accordingly the educational value of the priestly 
strand in the thread of Jewish religion is exceedingly great. 
Indeed it is hardly too much to affirm that without a patient study 
of the priestly elements in the Jewish economy it is next to 
impossible to realise either the necessity or the significance of 
the redemptive Sacrifice of the Saviour. 

Closely interwoven, however, with the priestly strand in the 
thread of Judaism was the prophetic strand. These two strands 
essentially differ. The priestly strand was of its very nature 
perishable : and on the death of Christ did actually perish. The 
prophetic strand was permanent and in Christ was endowed with 
the power of an endless life. Moreover it was part of the great 
work of the Hebrew prophets to preserve the Jewish priests from 
priestcraft, which has been the besetting sin of priests of all 
religions in every age ; and to keep them in constant remembrance 
of the fact that neither they nor their sacrifices had in themselves 
any inherent value: but were merely means.to a higher end, as 
the alphabet is a means to knowledge and school to understanding. 
This is why we speak not of Hebrew priests and Jewish prophets, 
but of Jewish priests and Hebrew prophets. The Jews dwindled 
into a little, tribal folk. They kept their religion to themselves. 
But their great progenitor was a Hebrew, not a Jew. He was 
a prophet gladdened with the vision of days far off; and the 
father of a faith in which not one alone, but all the families of 
the earth should be blessed. 

Apart from their relation to Christ some of the priestly 
practices in Judaism were as cruel and immoral as their counter- 
parts in paganism. As a preparatio Evangelica they were of 
inestimable worth : but as an ultimate Evangel they were worse 
than worthless. This essential truth the great prophets in- 
cessantly emphasised, although some of them were priests—and 
not likely therefore to underrate whatever was good and valuable 
in priestly religion. They deeply felt that while a predominantly 
ceremonial religion might do well enough for dead idols and pagan 
gods it had neither worth nor value for the Living and Righteous 
God: Who cannot possibly take pleasure in hecatombs of cattle 
or rivers of oil, to Whom incense is an abomination, and temple 
processions and gorgeous vestments and the solemn splendours of 
professional religion are often an iniquity. He hides His eyes, 
said the prophets, from official hands mechanically spread out in 
prayer. All such priestly religion tires and wearies Him. What 
He requires, and will never be satisfied with less, is a broken 
and contrite heart, the doing of justice, the showing of mercy, 
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and the humble walk with Himself. This is one of the funda- 
mental characteristics of prophetic religion. It is always and 
pre-eminently a moral religion: moral towards God, and moral 
’ towards mankind. The prophets burned with intolerable im- 
patience and disdainful contempt for any religion which neither 
glorified God nor purged the consciences of men. 

No wonder that, as their ideals were so diametrically 
oppugnant, there was perpetual friction, sometimes amounting to 
murderous ferocity, between Jewish priests and Hebrew prophets. 
Prophets killed no priests: but priests killed many prophets. 
Their capital and culminating murder was that-of Jesus Christ. 
It is the natural tendency of priests, as of all caste officials, to 
persecute, suppress, and exterminate their opponents. Priestly 
religion depends on the autocracy of a class : and class autocracies 
depend largely on force and fear. Prophetic religion mainly 
depends on the moral instincts and spiritual intuitions of 
humanity: ever struggling in the strength of divine inspiration 
and assistance towards sweeter and purer heights of goodness 
and love. Prophetic religion is the appeal of the Spirit of God 
to the spiritual element in man to crush whatever things are 
low and cultivate whatever things are lofty. This appeal is made 
to all men without respect of vocation or estate or class. Its 
call comes to priests and people alike. It makes no distinctions. 
It regards all people as potentially priests unto God and never 
exalts the priests of God above His people. Some of the great 
prophets were priests, others were laymen: but whether priests 
or laymen their message is invariably the same, viz. that any 
religion which begins and ends in ceremonial, or emphasises ritual 
rather than righteousness, is an immoral and septic religion, 
a stench in the nostrils of God and a pestilence in the souls of 
men. 

Again : not only is priestly religion at its worst immoral, but 
at its best it is seldom more than chauvinistic and static. Its 
gaze is generally backward: not forward. It continues in one 
stay : the stay of reminiscence and immobility. It often accumu- 
lates vast hoards of learning: but of learning excavated from 
the sepulchres of the past without vitality or fruitfulness for the 
needs of the present. Such learning may be massive 
and monumental; but is dead as stones, barren as the 
measureless shores of the sea. Prophetic religion, on the 
other hand, is vitalising and dynamic. Except for pur- 
poses of warning and instruction it forgets the things that 
are behind, the customs of bygone ages and the opinions of 
antiquated men, and presses forward towards new ideals, new 
hopes, a holier Church and a better world. It leaves the dead 
past to bury its dead : and arouses itself to follow the light which 
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it sees afar off and to walk in it. Hence its learning is sound, 
not merely in scholarship but in statesmanship also. It is not 
merely the learning of the library. It is the learning of life. 
Even in matters common to both prophetic and priestly 
religion, such as belief in God and the value of worship, the 
direction of their emphasis is notably contrariant. The stress 
of priestly religion is laid on particularism: particular forms 
of secondary beliefs, particular ways of worship, particular 
rules for fasting and praying, particular hours and bodily 
conditions for spiritual sacraments, and preferential claims 
on the particular favours and smiles of God. It is quite 
otherwise with prophetic religion. There is nothing particularist 
about it. It is universal alike in the simplicities of its creed and 
its standards of conduct. Its faith is as catholic as God’s Father- 
hood. Its hopes, anchored within the veil, are all-embracing. 
Its model of righteousness is God’s righteousness. Its love 
embosoms all mankind. It despises no particular Church : and 
quarrels with no particular denomination, so long as the Church 
is charitable and the denomination does not seek to monopolise 
the Saviour: because it realises that the largest man is but a 
little part of all mankind, and every Church but a single member 
of the whole body of Christ, and that most denominational tenets 
are but fractions of the divine integer of truth. It does not contemn 
little drops, so long as they are pure drops, because they are not an 
entire ocean. It knows that neither any individual Christian nor 
any collective Church has the capacity to comprehend the vast 
circle of divine truth in its entirety. Being parts they can see but 
parts, some this, some that : and so long as they study and confess 
their limitations and dwell together in good-will and charity, each 
loyally contributing its several share to the completeness of perfect 
truth, prophetic religion scorns none, persecutes none. Prophets 
do not cast stones against priests except when priests make 
the truth of God of none effect through their traditions or exalt 
external rites above inward righteousness. If anything is true 
and permanent in priestly religion prophets accept and endorse it. 
Again: priests, with their auxiliaries of Rabbis and Scribes, 
sometimes inflict grave injury on prophetic religion indirectly by 
their comments on its fundamental requirements. A notable 
illustration of this indirect injury is afforded by the accounts given 
in the books of Exodus and Deuteronomy of the ten Command- 
ments. These ten Commandments in their original form were 
probably all brief and terse: those of the first table being as 
condensed and concise as those of the second. The hermeneutic 
commentaries appended, e.g., to the second and fourth Command- 
ments, are in all likelihood rabbinical or priestly explanations 
and no part of the original Commandments; as is also the 
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extension of the originally simple form of the tenth Command- 
ment, which couples a man’s wife with his ass among his 
chattels. At any rate neither Our Lord nor St. Paul. when 
enumerating the Commandments makes any reference to these 
extensions and explanations: and for the obvious reason that 
Christ and His Apostles were prophets for all time, as the original 
. Commandments in their moral relation to God and mankind were 
commandments for all time, and therefore no accounts of the 
Creation, and no sanction of the status of woman, which would not 
stand the test of all time were in them divinely embodied. . Not 
so with priests. Their way is to regard the status of persons in 
one age as fixed for all ages: and the science of one age as the 
ultimate science for all ages. In this spirit Jewish Scribes dealt 
with the Decalogue : mediaeval popes with astronomy, and modern 
clergy with the origin of species : to the discredit and discomfiture 
of priestly religion, and alas! of prophetic religion likewise. If 
- the penalties of hierarchical obscurantism fell exclusively on 
priestly religion, the results would not be altogether disastrous, 
rather indeed they might prove partially advantageous: but 
seeing that in the general mind prophetic religion is commonly 
confused with priestly religion, the blunders and superstitions of 
the latter involve and implicate the former to the injury and 
disparagement of both. So it has come to pass that the scribal 
commentaries on the ten Commandments have diverted attention 
from their essential and permanent morality : and the ignorance 
of popes with the blindness of priests has provoked antagonism 
- between progressive truth and stationary tradition to the infinite 
loss of real religion. 

Another striking characteristic of prophetic religion which in 
all ages has distinguished and marked it off from priestly religion 
is its incessant proclamation of the reign of law. Priests are 
frequently fond of the abnormal, the unusual, the sensational, 
even the magical; especially when the working of thaumaturgies 
is confined to their own hands for the glorification of their own 
caste. Not so prophets. They abhor magic. They know that 
it is the natural property of magic to darken the mind and 
deteriorate the conscience; and to place its credulous victims 
under the heel of the magician. They distinguish clearly 
between miracles and magic. Miracles, they say, are signs, not 
wonders: natural works of God, not unnatural feats of men. 
Their tests of miracle are its inherent reasonableness ; its adequate 
evidence ; its self-less service for others; its sufficiency as a sign, 
its insufficiency as a substitute for truth. But whereas prophets 
do not reject miracles, neither do they revel in them or profess 
to repeat them. True miracles are neither professional nor 
statedly recurrent. False miracles are. Magical feats can be 
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wrought at any time at the will of the magician, and may be 
repeated indefinitely. Moreover they are the monopoly of a 
class and are generally accompanied with much parade and en- 
shrouded in sensuous robes of fragrance and music and light. 
A miracle requires none of this artificial atmosphere or these 
supposititious aids in which priests so commonly delight. It is an 
open-air sign ; unattended by display ; seldom repeated ; and while 
the fruit of faith is never the foe of reason. 

The prophets set their faces steadfastly against every 
appearance of magic in religion. Whereas the priests place 
magic on the throne of religion the prophets place mind and 
morals. The priestly appeal is to the exceptional, the prophetic 
to the universal. In the stead of priestly wonders the prophets 
place immutable laws. Nothing is more characteristic of prophetic 
religion than its constant and confident appeal to the indefeasible 
sovereignty of moral law. Even the particular predictions of the 
prophets were largely the result of their acquaintance with the . 
sequences and consequences of the operations of law. As the 
astronomer through his knowledge of the heavenly bodies and 
the laws which govern their motions can foretell the distant re- 
appearances of comets: so the prophet through his knowledge 
of God and the moral government of the world can predict the 
downfall of unrighteous empires and selfish nations. As wisdom 
creates foresight ; so science, whether physical or moral, confers 
prescience. Jesus said there was nothing exceptional in the fate 
of those upon whom the tower in Siloam fell. It happened 
according to law: and all the unrepentant shall alike perish. . 
For as God is love so God is also law, and does not deal in 
partialities. His law is always just because it is always equal. 

The prophets never ceased to insist upon God’s equal treatment 
of all men in all ages according to their stage of moral development 
and illumination. They continuously taught that as God governs 
nature by laws so also by laws He assigns responsibility. Moreover 
the prophets firmly grasped the elemental fact that you cannot 
sow one kind of seed and reap another kind of crop. Throughout 
nature every seed, every tree, every fish, every bird, every living 
creature of every species necessarily brings forth according to 
ite kind. To expect otherwise is to mock nature and befool 
oneself. By some of those flashes of moral and spiritual insight 
which come down from above, and which we rightly call revela- 
tions, the prophets perceived that the same kind of law of 
congruity and consequence works in every department of human 
life: political, social, mental, moral and religious. Neither 
nations nor persons can sow one thing and reap another. If ruin 
befalls them it is not a piece of bad luck, a chance or accident, 
but part of the moral order and constitution of things. To expect 
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otherwise is to mock God, befool oneself, demoralise morals and 
profane religion. In all ages alike, saith the Lord God, through 
the mouths of His prophets, the great houses, built on sin, shall 
come to an end; whether in Tyre or Sidon, Vienna or Berlin. In 
memorable and matchless language one of the great prophets said 
more than two thousand years ago, just as if he had been speaking 
to-day :—-they that thresh their neighbours with instruments of 
iron, that deport and carry captive the innocent, that break 
treaties and do not remember covenants, that cast off pity and 
devour other men’s goods, that burn the bones of the dead into 
lime and rip up women with child, that place no bounds on either 
their lying or their lust, cannot avert their doom or possibly have 
any other end than this. Their kings shall go into captivity and 
their princes with them. Their sceptre shall be cut off and their 
palaces devoured. All refuge shall fail the swift and strength 
the strong. The mighty man shall not deliver himself. Even 
the courageous shall flee away naked and the people shall eat 
the fruits of their iniquities.’ 

These dooms do not pursue one nation more or less than 
another. They do not sound the knell of ancient dynasties and 
peoples only. They also include those of all times, even the 
most modern : as the issues of the recent war have formidably 
demonstrated. They are not the foretelling of isolated and ex- 
ceptional incidents; but the forthtelling of the unescapable 
operation of universal laws. This is why the Bible is at once 
both a very ancient and the most modern of books. It is always 
alive and up to date in its fundamental themes: full of the 
breath of God. Hence we say it is given by inspiration and 
permanently rich in instruction for righteousness and reproof. 
To this extent the history of every nation, although not a new 
Bible, is a national Bible, when read aright : i.e. a new illustration 
of the great principles, a new confirmation of the universal moral 
laws, of the old Bible. God is not now dealing with Russia, 
Austria and Germany otherwise than long ago He dealt with 
Tyre and Sidon and Ashdod. As His law of gravity was just 
the same then as now, so His law of righteousness is just the 
same now as then. 

This permanence and unalterableness constitute one of the 
most broad and vital differences between prophetic and priestly 
religion. Priestly religions are ever decaying and dying. Where 
now are the old pagan priests or the old Levitical ceremonies and 
sacrifices? They have vanished for ever. Why? Because they 
were merely shadows: and in them was no abiding substance. 
And truly no mere priestly religion is anything more than a 
shadow; not even a sun-shadow of the day, but only a moon- 
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shadow of the night. Prophetic religion, on the other hand, is 
all substance which never changes except as, in the glorious 
instance of the Sermon on the Mount, the seed changes into the 
blade, and the blade into the ear, and the ear into the full and 
ripened corn. We know that it is just as certain to-day as it ever 
was, that if men put their hands into the fire they will be burned ; 
just as certain to-day as it ever was, that grapes will not grow 
of thorns or figs of thistles. Likewise it is just as certain to-day 
as it ever was, and ever will be, that all houses, whether of wealth 
or power, built on the sands of unrighteousness will surely fall, 
and perhaps suddenly, with a great crash. 

This law of the indissoluble relation between character and 
destiny, conduct and judgment, is as strong and changeless in 
the calms of peace as in the storms of war. We are all looking 
forward with serious and splendid hope to the great peace which 
is to follow the Great War. But as unselfish war may be good, 
so selfish peace may be evil. The character of both war and 
peace is determined by their seeds and fruits. Unless peace be 
both the seed and fruit of righteousness, it may prove little.better 
than war. The nineteenth century was mainly a century of 
peace : but it was prolific in slums, social vices, class prejudices, 
industrial strifes, political and ecclesiastical animosities. Its 
prosperity was overwhelmingly material and therefore its pro- 
gress neither supremely nor even conspicuously moral. The War 
has helped us in several ways to realise this fact and to pull 
ourselves together morally. In community of suffering at home 
we have learned sympathy; in the ranks of battle abroad the 
sense of comradeship and brotherhood. And unless through eras 
of peace these seeds of goodness and goodwill sown in the throes 
of war are fed and watered, the moral gains won in the War 
must be inevitably and irretrievably lost. As prophetic religion 
prescribes no particular forms of government either in Church 
or State, so it ascribes no inherent value either to peace or war. 
It judges all things by their seminal principles and mature fruits. 
Whatever tree bears good fruit it pronounces good : whenever the 
fruit is corrupt it denounces the tree as corrupt also. 

Prophets weigh religions in the same scales as all things else. 
They care little for forms of religion, for its ceremonies and 
accessories, although when these are beautiful and venerable 
ministrants to pure devotion they commend and delight in them. 
Their hostility is not to the historic or artistic or aesthetic properties 
of priestly religion but to its exclusive pretensions and autocratic 
claims. Neither does prophetic religion condemn the adherents 
of priestly systems. It reserves its condemnations for the priestly 
spirit wheresoever and by whomsoever manifested. It knows there 
have been false prophets like Balaam and grand priests like 
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Cardinal Mercier. But as it does not allow principles to judge 
personalities unjustly, neither does it suffer personalities to ward 
off just judgment from principles. Even such high matters as 
Orders and Sacraments it judges by their fruits. It never forgets 
that Abraham paid tithes to a priest who had neither hereditary 
ancestry nor hereditary descent: that Christ ordained His 
Apostles to bring, forth fruit worthy of their ordination; and 
wherever either Orders or Sacraments prove unworthy of their 
high origin their validity may be disputed. The prophetic test of 
the validity of Orders is not traditional manumission but truthful 
sincerity, and of Sacraments not clerical consecration but their 
produce in fellowship and love. 

Whether the War will bring about the downfall of the auto- 
cracies of priestly religion soon and suddenly, as it has brought 
about the downfall of imperial autocracies, cannot yet be con- 
fidently foretold. But it can hardly be doubted that it will 
powerfully contribute to their ultimate overthrow. For notwith- 
standing the opinions of some chaplains to the contrary, the 
almost universal conviction of those from the fields of battle is 
that the stern realities of war have diminished esteem for the 
fruitless forms of religion and have developed a deeper affection 
for its moral principles and redemptive power. Meanwhile at 
home the signs are abundant, yea redundant, of the growing resolve 
to interpret religion not in terms of patristic tradition or conciliar 
decrees or denominational confessions, but in the New Testament 
terms of righteousness, truth and love. The extraordinary increase 
of the desire, amounting almost to passion, for Godly union among 
the Churches is a noteworthy evidence of this heavenly growth. 
Priestly religion multiplies and petrifies and embitters unhappy 
divisions. Prophetic religion feeds and fosters happy diversities in 
the forms of religion with catholic charitable unity in the essentials 
of the Christian faith. ; 

Thoughtful persons are peremptorily inquiring, and with the 
spread of enlightenment this peremptoriness will be assuredly 
intensified, what is the worth of any religion in the sight of God 
which does not ennoble and .exalt the lives of men? What is 
the good of baptising the children of masters and servants at the 
same font unless they are afterwards taught and_ treated as 
brethren? What is the good of Bible-reading apart from Bible 
allegiance : or of observing Sunday and profaning week-days: or 
going to church ‘publicly without setting up a church privately 
at home: or being married with Christian solemnities and not 
honouring Christ in all the subsequent relationships of marriage : 
or of coming to the Holy Communion if afterwards we indulge in 
unholy conversation and practice? A religion which is not a reli- 
gion of conscience, character and conduct, which does not leaven 
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the whole lump of daily life, hallowing home, shop, office, trade 
and work and calling, which does not restrain and inspire at 
all times and in all places, may suffice as priestly religion, but is 
the scorn of all prophetic religion because the Son of God, the 
greatest of all the prophets, poured upon it His divine indignation 
and wrath. 

All organised institutions, not excluding Churches, obviously 
require forms of government for purposes both of legislation and 
of administration. Moreover every Church in its capacity as an 
ecclesia docens, whether its teachings be through the senses or 
the soul, must have duly authorised exponents of its principles and 
practices; otherwise individualism would run mad and chaos 
sweep in like a flood. Hence the necessity of a duly ordained 
ministry. This article, however, is not concerned so much with 
the official ministries of Churches as with the underlying pre- 
suppositions of the Churches themselves. Its principal aim is to 
show that in the scriptures of the New Testament, which follow 
out to their perfection the scriptures of the Old Testament 
prophets, there is a final vanishing and complete absence of ancient 
priestly claims and customs: therefore that any Church which 
continues to make these claims and practise these customs is out 
of harmony with New Testament ideals and doctrines: con- 
sequently cannot be a characteristically Christian Church. 


J. W. CaRLIoL. 








SHAKESPEARE AND TWO STORIES OF 
LUIS VIVES 


It is always dangerous to suggest origins, and especially of 
isolated passages, or of sentiments, or of words. Particularly 
is this course risky in connexion with the greatest writers, who 
are the most independent of all. At the same time, there is a 
sense in which they are the most casual, for they have received 
from their surroundings, whether of acquaintances, or of reading, 
hints and suggestions, no less freely than the writers of lower 
rank. In the process of their imagination, however, and of their 
thought, they have transfused the flotsam and jetsam of details 
into ‘something rich and strange.’ Hence, the real point in the’ 
problem of origins in Shakespeare is not the suggestion that there 
is any doubtfulness that these sources exist, and that they are, 
conceivably, discoverable ; but the uncertainty out of a hundred 
possibilities—of perceiving the exact something which, on a par- 
ticular occasion, brought such and such an idea or expression 
into the poet’s mind. Probably, with an interval of a few years 
after writing a particular play, Shakespeare himself would have 
hesitated in reply, if suddenly asked what had actually suggested 
this or that passage. If he replied with certainty, it would 
heavily tax the agile wits of commentators to trace the connexion 
of the stray incident or dictum in his mind with the passage in 
question, unless, indeed, he also supplied the connecting links 
of association. 

Yet it is not altogether futile, if we put the due check upon 
any expectancy of certainty in our conjectures, to advance 
materials for consideration of parallel passages of Shakespeare with 
those of earlier writers. However germane these parallels may be, 
we still lack evidence, or at any rate proof, that Shakespeare had 
read the particular books in which they appear. We know little or 
nothing of what books Shakespeare actually read, for he kept no 
literary diary, and on the whole it is perhaps a matter for thankful- 
ness that he did not. For though it would seem to have narrowed, 

_and thus concentrated, the field of inquiry for sources and origins 
of passages in Shakespeare’s works, it would assuredly have sup- 
plied another spacious pitfall for critics. Unless of exceptional 
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clear-headedness, a probably much-increased multitude of critics 
would have been liable to argue a certainty for their discoveries, 
only to our misleading. The fact that Shakespeare had certainly 
read a particular book by an early writer, which contained a 
parallel passage in one of his plays, would not prove a borrowing. 
We are just as much convinced of Shakespeare’s indebtedness to 
John Florio’s translation of Montaigne for the details of Gonzalo’s 
Commonwealth, as we should be, were it established that 
Shakespeare’s name in a certain copy of Florio was his genuine 
autograph, and that the book had been in his possession. 
Nevertheless, parallel passages from earlier writers have a 

distinct value. They point to a particular mental and literary 
atmosphere, in which the man of genius and his friends lived. 
Shakespeare may never have read a word of Vives. We know, 
however, that his friend Ben Jonson was acquainted with Vives’ 
writings, and he was of opinion that they contained such good 
stuff that it was worth while to ‘convey’ some of it in quite 
comfortable and comforting chunks, in his Timber ; Discoveries. 
made upon Men and Matter. This fact is a clear indication that 
Vives was not excluded from the Elizabethan literary atmosphere 
in which Shakespeare lived. Other evidence shows that Vives was 
an author very much en évidence in Shakespeare’s time—as a 
philosophical, literary and educational writer. But our imme- 
diate concern is to present two passages from Shakespeare (viz. 
‘All the World’s a Stage’ in As You Like It, and Hamlet’s 
speech ‘ What a piece of work is a man!’ spoken whilst watching 
the playactors’ performance)—and the particular little sketch of 
Luis Vives entitled Fabula de Homine, for comparison. The 
portions of Shakespeare’s passages to which I refer are short, 
whilst Vives’ writing (in Latin) is comparatively long. In other 
words, Shakespeare says in summarised form what Vives 
elaborates in very considerable detail. Taking the first of these 
passages, Shakespeare writes (As You Like It, Act II. Scene vii.) : 
Duke Senior.—This wide and universal theatre 

Presents more woeful pageants than the scene 

Wherein we play in. 
Jaques.— All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players. 


Vives’ treatise the Fabula de Homine was written in Latin 
in 1518 at Louvain, the city of one of the tragedies of our 
days, but four hundred years ago the city of peace, beloved by 
Erasmus and Vives, whilst they were friends there together. 
Translated into English, Vives, in this treatise, begins : 


Let me begin my dissertation with plays and fables since man himself 
is a stage-play and a fable. It is said that after a magnificent and succulent 
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feast on Juno’s birthday, she received all the gods. Released from cares; 
they asked’ Juno if she would provide them with some plays for them to 
witness after the banquet, as a fitting celebration. 

To gratify them, she begged omnipotent Jupiter to devise, ex tempore, 
a theatre, and to bring forward new characters in the spectacle. At the 
nod of omnipotent Jupiter, this whole world,’ so great, so resplendent, so 
varied, and moreover, beautiful to look at, stood forth before them. This was 
the amphitheatre, from the very top of which (in cuius supremd), viz. from 
the vault of heaven? (caelis), assembly and seats of the gods, they look 
out on the lowest (in infimo), the earth * (which some call the middle)— 
arranged into a stage‘ on which the actors perform, representing human 
beings, animals, and all sorts of things. When the banquet-tables had 
been taken away, and Mercury Brabeuta had announced that the actors 
were ready, the spectators have places assigned to each, according to rank. 
The Dictator, greatest Jupiter, takes charge over the performance. He 
first sees that all the gods are present. He then prescribes to the whole body 
of actors an order and series of all the plays from which no one should 
depart, as they say, by a finger’s: breadth. He then gave the signal to 
begin. 

Immediately the actors proceeded in their order in the proscaenium, and 
in the manner of Roscius, acted their tragedies, satires, mimes, farces 
(atellanas), and the rest of the stage-plays—so skilfully, and with such 
exactness, the gods swore they had never witnessed a more beautiful and 
delightful sight. Juno, almost leaping for joy, asked them, one by one, 
how they liked the play. All agreed that no spectacle could -have been 
more admirable, and Juno’s birthday could not have been more worthily 
celebrated. The supreme Goddess, wife of the supreme God, could 
not remain in her place, but full of joy, sprang forth, and went up and 
down amongst the benches (subsellia) of the gods,* and inquired of each one 
of them: ‘ Which of all the actors did they most approve?’ To the wisest 
one of the gods, they answered nothing could be more admirable than man, 
and the Father of the Gods with a nod signified his assent. 


Vives now passes on to the man latent in the actor, as does 
Hamlet in criticising the play being performed before him and 
the courtiers.*° ‘ What a piece of work is a man!’ says Hamlet. 
Vives’ words are an amplification of this summary. 


When they [the gods] watched carefully all the gestures, words, actions 
of that character [i.e. of man] they became fixed with a great stupor. 
Jupiter himself was pleased to see man so greatly admired and praised by 
all the gods, for man is his offspring. Watching intently they recognised 
a great effigy of Jupiter in man himself. For the real man (homo ipse) 
who is hidden in the actor (qui sub persona latet), but constantly shines 
through, and leaps out of himself, showing himself clearly in many things, 
clearly is divine and Jove-like (Joveus), partakes of the immortality of 


1 Mundus universus. Cf. the Duke Senior’s ‘ wide and universal theatre.’ 

2 Comparé in Hamlet (Act II. Sc. ii.) ‘ this most excellent canopy, the air, 
look you,—this brave o’erhanging firmament.’ 

* Hamlet’s ‘ the earth seems to me a sterile promontory.’ 

4 * All the world’s a stage’ (As You Like It, II. vii.). 

5 The idea of the ‘gods’ in the gallery seems to come directly enough from 
this story of Juno’s birthday celebration. The gods above in the story were 
asked their opinion. The gallery-gods of the earthly theatres offer it. 

® Compare the Hamlet passage throughout. 
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Jupiter himself, and is associated with his wisdom, practical sense, memory, 
and good characteristics. 


All this recalls the man shining through the actor, whom 
Hamlet is watching : 


‘What a piece of work is a man! how noble in reason! how infinite in 
faculty! in form and moving, how express and admirable! in action how 
like an angel! in apprehension how like a god! the beauty of the world ! the 
paragon of animals!’ 


But the parallel becomes still more marked as Vives proceeds : 


As Jupiter is the greatest of the gods, and embraces everything within 
his power, so they saw this Pantomime (man) sometimes so transformed 
that he represented in his person the plants, enacting a life which develops 
without sense-perception. A little afterwards the actor came back again 
on the stage a mimic (Ethologus) and representer (Ethopaeus), having 
changed his form into a thousand kinds of beasts. You would say he was 
an angry and furious lion, a rapacious and voracious wolf, a cruel bear, 
a crafty, thieving fox, a sensual, sordid sow, a timid hare, an unfriendly 
dog, a stolid ass. Soon afterwards, he came back to the stage, a wise, fair- 
minded companion ; human, benign, agreeable—a man. 


This is long drawn-out. But it is the equivalent of Shake- 
speare’s ‘the paragon of animals.’ The idea occurs in Ferdinand’s 
praise of Miranda : 
O you, 

So perfect, and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature’s best. 


These ideas are not, of course, ‘original’ in Vives. They 
can be traced down to antiquity. But in the Fabula de Homine, 
they are brought together, in a whole, and that whole sketch sug- 
gests a background in which much of the detail of the Shake- 
spearean world-stage simile is either directly or indirectly in- 
cluded. ‘In action how like an angel, in apprehension how like 
a god!’ says Hamlet. Vives states that the actor ‘man,’ after 
appearing as the animals one after another, then resolves himself 
into the character which excluded all that was not that of citizen 
and comrade (civilis sociusque). He says: 


Suddenly he comes again on the stage, in a new form surpassing the 
mind of man,’ entirely directed by a mind of the highest wisdom. Great 
Jupiter! what a sight for the Gods! First, they were amazed to see them- 
selves introduced and represented (expressos*) by this ethicus mimus whom 
many of the gods affirmed to be a multiform Proteus, son of the Ocean. 
Then, carried away into incredible applause, they did not allow this highest 
of actors ‘to go on acting, but they begged of Juno that the actor should be 
required to put aside his actor’s part, and rather become a spectator 
(amongst the gods) than an actor. They indeed expressed doubtfulness of 
their own status, when the actor proceeded beyond the representation of 
angels to that of the minor Gods. 


7 An interesting case of the Superman exactly four hundred years ago. 
5’ Compare Hamlet's ‘how express and admirable! ’ 
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After an enumeration of the physical and mental character- 
istics of the man latent in the actor, the gods with delight call 
the man-actor to their festal board, regale him with celestial food 
and put on him a purple robe and receive him in all honour, as of 
like nature with themselves, 

It is true that Jaques in As You Like It regards the 
pageants both on the stage and in the world, of which it is the 
prototype, as ‘ woeful,’ and Hamlet has ‘lost all his mirth,’ and 
the ‘majestical roof’ of heaven with its ‘golden fire’ appears 
to him nothing more than ‘a foul and pestilent congregation of 
vapours.’ Man delights him not, nor woman. They are the 
‘ quintessence of dust.” Man does not for Hamlet ‘ shine through’ 
the actor as Vives dreams that he does in the story of the entertain- 
ment at Juno’s banquet. But the disillusion of Jaques and of 
Hamlet receives reinforcement of intensity when it is remembered 
that the claim was made in this Renascence rendering of the 
mythical story that the man behind the actor was more admirable 
than aught the gods could name ; that man’s reason and imagina- 
tion claimed affinity with deity; that man was the epitome and 
paragon of the animal world (a doctrine not out of harmony with 
modern evolutionary doctrine), ‘ in action like an angel, in appre- 
hension like a god.’ All this had been allowed willingly by Jupiter 
and Juno-—-when they made ‘all the world,’ the ‘universal 
. world,’ a stage. This claim—of the Fabula de Homine to the 
union of the human and the divine, seen through the manhood 
latent in the actor, is startling in itself, may have been nearer 
to the ideas of some of the Elizabethan audiences at the theatre 
than to ourselves, and this—partly—may have been due to the 
setting given it by the Renascence humanist Luis Vives. -It is 
introduced by Shakespeare, quite in keeping. with the hypothesis, 
that the subject-matter needed no explanation. . But in Shake- 
speare the whole story is used by Jaques and by Hamlet, to point 
out an illusion. Does not this fact of using the story as the 
basis of disillusioning gather force, if Vives’ story was known 
to writers and some, at least, of Shakespeare’s audience? May we 
not even say, the knowledge to-day of the existence of this sketch 
of Vives—so utopian in its recognition of the actor (if we bear 
it in mind) emphasises, by contrast, the pessimism of Jaques 
and Hamlet? : 

In any case, this noble appreciation of the manhood shining 
through the actor compelling the recognition from Jupiter and 
Juno—this belief in man, as capable of uniting within himself 
the human and the divine, and reaching forth to the highest 
spiritual graces and qualities—cannot but appeal to us to-day on 
its own account. For the writer of the Fabula de Homine was 
Juan Luis Vives. And this conviction of the nobility of man, 
Vor. LXXXV—No. 504 x 
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founded on the fact that actors could represent nobility—which 
must have a basis in reality—was written and sent out to the 
world by Vives—from Louvain! Without venturing, at the pre- 
sent moment, any theory as to the Sonnets of Shakespeare, we 
find the opinion expressed in ‘them (Sonnet 110) : 
Alas, ’tis true I have gone here and there 
And made myself a motley to the view, 
Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear,— 
words which are usually interpreted as referring to Shakespeare’s 
own life as an actor. And again (Sonnet 111) : 
O, for my sake do you with Fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means which public manners breeds. 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand ; 


And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand. 


This passage, again, we must refer to the actor’s vocation. But, 
by the time Shakespeare wrote All’s Well that Ends Well, he had 
learned to speak of ‘a showing of a heavenly effect in an earthly 
actor’ (Act II. Scene iii. 1. 27). No words could better describe 
the general tendency of Vives’ Fabula de Homine. It is possible, 
of course, that Vives’ sketch of earthly acting causing such delight 
to the gods, had received some English setting in manuscript form - 
or printed booklet now lost, or had been (let us suggest) glowingly 
related by Ben Jonson in Shakespeare’s hearing, even if there is 
any rooted difficulty in the supposition that Shakespeare had not 
read the Fabula de Homine in the original Latin, for himself. 
Or, the change in view as to the actor’s art may have come to 
Shakespeare, as many will think, from his own widened experi- 
ence. But, at least, it is worth while to recognise that enthusiasm 
for the actor’s art had received expression in Luis Vives’ Fabula 
de Homine, a Renascence document of romance, glorifying the 
drama with an element of universality of significance, and estab- 
lishing a point of contact between the human and the divine. 


II 


The parallel between J. L. Vives’ Fabula de Homine, in which 
“all the world’ is literally a stage for the celebration of Juno’s 
birthday, and Shakespeare’s metaphorical application of ‘all the 
world’s a stage’ is clear enough, though opinions may differ as 
to whether Vives is to be accounted as the source or suggester 
of Shakespeare’s use of the metaphor or whether the simile may 
not have been simply that of the ordinary atmosphere of the 
times. Equally clear is the parallel of Vives’ story of Philippe Je 
zon, Duke of Burgundy, and a drunken man, to Shakespeare’s 
Induction to The Taming of the Shrew. 
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The story, as told by Vives,” occurs in a letter which he wrote 
to Francis, the illustrious Duke of Béjar. As this letter (written 
in Latin) has apparently never appeared in English, it will be 
well to have it before us, so that it may be compared with the 
story of Christopher Sly, the drunken tinker, in the Induction 
_to The Taming of the Shrew. 

The following is an English version of the whole of Vives’ 


letter : 


I write to your Excellency more rarely than I could wish and than were 
fitting, were it not that my most troublesome guest (the gout) gives me no 
chance of following any serious occupation. One benefit certainly it affords 
me—viz. that when anything pleasant brings an interest to me, it flies across 
a life such as mine, filled with such asperities—and assumes the form 
almost of a dream. 

Lately, an old man of this city [Bruges] told me a very festive story 
of a dream in actual life, one worthy of being made known. He stated 
that, as a boy, he served in the train of Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy. 
This Philip was a man of keen genius, a pleasant man, and a strenuous 
warrior of foremost rank, whose reputation is great in these regions. His 
integrity and attractiveness won him the title of bon. Having hrought 
about peace, on every side, he lived at Bruges, given up to enjoyment, and 
all those employments by which men of leisure keep their minds open to 
impressions in games, stories, bons-mots, witticisms and so on. 

On a certain evening as he was walking in the city, after dinner, with 
some of his boon companions, he saw a man, a man of the people, lying 
drunk, in the middle of the market-place, snoring loudly. It occurred to 
him to try an experiment,’® to see how ludicrous our kind of life would 
be in the mind of a man of humble estate, a topic on which he had some- 
times conversed with his friends. Accordingly he ordered his servants to 
take up the drunken man, carry him to the palace, and place him in his 
own ducal bed. 

. In the evening, when the drunken man awoke, the lords-in-waiting and 
the chamber-pages of the duke were ordered to be in attendance, and were 
instructed to act precisely as they acted ordinarily for the Duke, and to 
ask the man, whether he would like to get up, and what clothes he would 
wish to put on, for that day? The Duke’s garments were taken to the 
chamber for that purpose. 

When the man awoke, he was astonished to find himself in the beautiful 
room. He was dressed by the pages, and went forth from the bed-chamber. 
In attendance were the servitors who led him to the Duke’s chapel. He was 
present for the service. The service-book was given him to-be kissed, and 
he was prompted to the whole round of observances, as if he were the Duke. 
From the chapel, he was taken to a breakfast, prepared in the best style. 
After breakfast, the page brought him playing-cards, and as much money as 
he liked to ask for. He played with the magnates of the court. He was 
led out to hunt in the chase-preserves, and till late in the evening he 
promenaded in the gardens. Supper was prepared on the same scale as 
breakfast. When the lamps were lighted, musical instruments of all kinds 
were brought in. Noble youths and maidens danced. Play-acting was 


® Vives (b. 1492) died in 1540, eo we get an ulterior limit for the date of the 
letter, which is itself undated. 
10 We should say, of a psychological kind. 
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introduced. There was high revel: wine was provided. The pseudo-duke, 
left to free choice, soon busied himself.in soaking in, in abundance, the wine 
(as he had done, the previous night, on his own account), and sank down 
in the deepest slumber. 

The Duke then gave instructions that the man should be clad in his 
own original clothes, and that he should be carried back to the market- 
place, where he had heen found on the previous day. There he lay, 
slumbering the whole night. 

On the next morning he awoke, and began to-think-to-himself about 
some ducal life that came to his mind, and as it floated before him, in 
the quiet morning, he became uncertain whether it was real or imaginary. 

At last, having brought before himself all the hypotheses and argu- 
ments, he decided that it had been a dream—and he told it to his wife, 
children—and to everybody’, as such. 

What difference [Vives finally asks] is there between his day-of-ducal- 
dreams and our so many years of life? Simply nothing, except that our 
lives are dreams of a little longer length. It is to both as if one had 
slept one hour, «nd another ten. It is a long time since I heard anything 
more adequately expressing the vanity of our life. It seemed well to 
write and tell you this Court-story, because I know you are delighted 
with these stories, by which our minds are led to the formation of virtue. 
Farewell. = \2} 

































For itself, this letter is of considerable significance, quite 
apart from its importance in tracing the source of Shakespeare’s 
Induction to The Taming of the Shrew. It will be noticed 
that the idea of a psychological experiment, and interest in 
mental phenomena, characterise Vives in the writing, and by 
expectation, the Duke of Béjar, in the reading, of the letter. 
The latter was, as may be guessed, a patron of Vives. It was to 
this same Duke of Béjar that Vives dedicated his psychological 
treatise, entitled de Anima, in 1538. In this work, Vives showed 
the distance he- had travelled in the direction of modern psy- 
chology, away from the ‘mischievous babblings of the Stoics’ 
and ‘ the hidden and subtle opinions’ of Aristotle. 

The fact is, that the de Anima is the first modern achievement, 
after the long Middle Ages, in the way of psychology, and this 
letter of Vives to the Duke of Béjar shows, primarily, fhat 
the two had a common interest in the empirical problems ‘which 
Vives was raising in the subject. Let it be noted as of literary 
interest that the Francis, Duke of Béjar, Vives’ patron, was the 
ancestor of another Duke of Béjar, to whom, in Shakespeare’s 
time, in 1605, the great Spanish novelist Cervantes dedicated El 
Ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quijote de la Mancha. 

The story on which Shakespeare’s Induction to The Taming 
of the Shrew is based has been ascribed to -various sources. 
Critics have pointed out that Robert Burton introduces the story 
in a brief form in his Anatomy of Melancholy, and gives it as 
reported of Philip the Good, at the time of the marriage of 
Eleanor, sister of the King of Portugal, at Bruges, unable to 
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enjoy himself in the palace, walking disguised about the town at 
night, 

But Burton cannot be the source whence Shakespeare derived 

the story, since the Anatomy of Melancholy was not published till 
1621, five years after Shakespeare’s death. Burton mentions 
that he found the story in Heuterus, de Rebus Burgundiciis 
(lib. iv. p. 150). This work was published by Plantin at Antwerp 
in 1584, and therefore, as far as dates go, it is possible for 
Shakespeare to have taken the story from it. Heuterus,” it 
should be added, states that he got the story from the letters of 
Vives, which we have translated above. 

The story, however, is given in English in a collection of 
Tales compiled by Richard Edwards, Master of Her Majesty’s 
Revels, in 1570, under the ‘title of ‘The Waking Man’s 
Dream,’ so that with regard to Shakespeare and the Induction- 
story, there are three alternative views: (1) that he got it from 
Edwards’ Tales, in English, (2) that he heard it from others who 
got it from Edwards, (3) that he took it from the original Latin 
of Vives. On the whole, it would seem to be most probable that 
it was a story in circulation, that was well known to many ; hence 
its adaptation in the Induction would give the combined pleasure 
of familiarity joined with a fresh setting. Nevertheless, on any 
reckoning, the story in its modern” form is to be traced back to 
Vives, and it is not an unreasonable conjecture that Vives was as 
well known to be the original raconteur by Shakespeare’s friends 
and acquaintances as by Heuterus. For Vives had been somewhat_ 
conspicuous in England as having been one of the most loyal 
friends in the English Court of his compatriot—that pathetic 
figure, Queen Catherine of Aragon, wife of Henry the Kighth. 
Vives’ name was probably much better known in England in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time than to-day.”* 

Let me add that the story as given in full in Vives’ letter 
is not only interesting as a parallel to the Induction to- The 


11 The story in Latin of Heuterus was translated into French by Goulart, 
Thrésor d’histoires admirables et mémorables, This was published at Paris 
in 1600. Goulart was translated into English by Edward Grimf[e]ston[e] 1607. 
Sir Richard Barckley’s Felicitie of Man included the story in 1598, but narrated 
it of Charles the Fifth and located it at Ghent [Holt White] in 1598. The 
Induction story was used in the original Taming of A Shrew in 1594 (on which 
Shakespeare’s 7'aming of the Shrew is grounded). 

12 Charles Knight in the Pictorial Edition of Shakespeare traces back the 
story (which he gives) to ‘ The Sleeper Awakened’ in the Arabian Thousand 
and One Nights. But it is by no means clear that the Duke Philip formed the 
idea of his psychological ‘experiment’ on that model. It appears to be 
‘independent ’ of previous stories. 

18 Reference to the Index of the Parker Society Publications shows that 
Vives was often quoted, both directly and indirectly, by Elizabethan theologians. 
Editions of Richard Hyrde’s translation into English of Vives’ de Institutione 
Foeminae Christianae appeared in 1540, 1541, 1557 and 1592. 
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Taming of the Shrew but also for the application given by the 
writer ; trite as if seems to us, he regards his moralising as fresh. 
Vives, in his letter, says of the Philip-story ‘It is a long time 
since I heard anything more adequately expressing the vanity of 
our life.’ He asks: ‘What difference is there between his day- 
of-ducal-dreams and our so many years of life? Simply nothing, 
except that our lives are dreams of a little longer length.’ ‘We 
are such stuff,’ says Prospero, ‘as dreams are made on.’ 


Foster Watson 





THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE 


DECEMBER 5th.—I am going home. For the first time in more than 
four years Iam going home. The train goes as if there had never 
been any war. Chantilly, Creil, all the once familiar stations fly 
by. Nothing is changed. No doubt we shall keep up this speed, 
and I shall be at Laon at 13.15 as the schedule published in 
last week’s newspapers promised. I have just heard the French 
lieutenant say to the Italian captain that Laon, not Saint- 
Quentin, is the new base: surely there will be north-bound 
tractors there, hundreds of them, and even in a tractor seventy- 
eight kilometres can be covered in five hours. Why, I may be 
home by dinner-time. Of course I cannot be certain that I shall 
sleep in the old house: it is standing, I know, but it may be 
empty, or there may be strangers, evacuated people, in it. I 
have heard something to that effect. But that matters little. I 
have friends, I_shall find a bed, and I am sure of four days’ 
food, for it is up there in my bag : half a dozen tins and a variety 
of parcels. Really this cannot be called roughing it. Everybody 
in the compartment seems to think the same. On my left, it 
is true, a poor gunner shoved by accident into this officers’ car- 
riage seems rather shy, but the old major in the corner opposite 
the lieutenant’s, a splendid fellow who must have resumed ser- 
vice at more than sixty in 1914, surveys field and fallow with 
the happy look of the true farmer; the lieutenant is a typical 
_ French officer, careless and witty; the Italian captain enjoys his 
book, and the other side of the compartment is full of the 
giggling of three girls much amused by the undaunted French 
of an exceedingly young American officer, who has been trying 
to find out which of the girls he has fallen in love with by making 
up his mind which of them he should sketch: he is now at work 
before the roguish brunette, but all the time he gives sidelong 
glances at the fair one with the English complexion, and the 
picture shows traces of the double inspiration. 

But we are getting near Compiégne and a great deal of the 
land we now see lies fallow. The train seems to grow careful 
and hesitating, it slackens its gait, and every now and then stops 
and whistles: soon the long row of the shattered houses in the 
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Faubourg de la Gare tells us that we are entering the region 
where that which has been to most of us only newspaper stuff 
was once grim reality. We wait a long time in the propped- 
up, splintered station to let pass a happy train of soldiers on 
leave, then another train of prisoners just released. Whether 
they are dazed or weary, it seems to me that these poor fellows 
look at us almost as if they were German prisoners just taken. 
I hear the officers in my compartment remark on their physical 
condition in that professional tone which does not exclude sym- 
pathy but never expresses it, and I feel as if the remarks ought 
not to be overheard in the wretched trucks crowded with jolted 
figures. 

Compiégne is now well behind, and the Major’s attention no 
longer finding anything agricultural on which to fasten itself 
he grows sad and silent. There are no traces of cultivation any- 
where and the country looke like an aviary from which all the 
birds had flown. We are too far from the recent battlefields 
to see the ant-like activity of the engineers at work on roads or 
bridges : nothing stirs in the miles of grey land round the ruined 
villages. The three girls no longer giggle, but they are more 
interested than depressed and ask thé young American all that 
uneducated curiosity can ask about trenches, half filled-in dugouts 
and rusty dumps of shells of all kinds. The boy answers archly ; 
it is his turn now to take the offensive against ignorance, and 
while plying his crayons and rubber he chaffs his model about 
her innocence of what has been to him a more than two years’ 
reality, for like many of his countrymen he belonged to the 
French army. Suddenly he becomes attentive at the sight of 
shattered grey walls relieved by red masses of tangled wire, stoops 
out of the window and says in an altered voice ‘This is 
Ribécourt ; I was under fire here for the first time.’ 

As far as the eye can reach, the slowly rippling plains, which 
I used to see expand in happy plenty between the stone villages 
and their suburbs of wheat ricks, are a brown desert of weeds 
where a patch of thistles is positive relief: there are incredibly 
few traces of actual fighting visible—a*wooden cross with a Ger- 
man name here, a wrecked cart there; farther on, a helmet set 
in a conspicuous place as if it were the only helmet preserved on 
earth—but the solitude and stillness engross one’s whole mind, 
and, every now and then, when the train stops too long, they 
become merciless, oppressive, and almost hateful. There 
are no stations now: only a few halting points where 
a soldier or two, or two or three unexpectedly, well- 
dressed refugees, get out with their knapsacks or parcels. 
At the rate we are going the train will be more than an 
hour late : it proceeds cautiously on the newly replaced sleepers, 
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which shake under its weight, and the landscape moves slowly and” 
solemnly towards us. We pass a fiercely battered building which 
was once @ sugar-factory, in the vicinity of which hundreds and 
hundreds of wheels lying in every possible combination of 
wreckage show that terrible fighting took place. About half 
a mile from the railway line, a long ridge, bristling with 
the same poles which do such melancholy duty for woods on the 
Somme battlefields, closes in the horizon. ‘ Mont-Renaud!’ the 
Major says almost to himself, ‘et voild nos pauvres voitures.’ 
And with a shrug: ‘ Where is the handsome chateau ?’ 

Mont-Renaud this is then. I passed it hundreds of times 
before the War without knowing its name, but the mention of 
the chateau, not one brick of which is to be seen, suddenly 
conjures up a clear vision, for I used to know the country round 
Noyon perfectly, and a bright picture of an elegant Louis the 
Thirteenth mansion, on a verdant hill under happy heavens, 
effaces during an instant the dismal reality in front of me. This 
is Mont-Renaud. Four years ago the place meant to me nothing 
else than anonymous charm seen from the carriage window ; little 
more than four months ago it was a scene of repeated carnage, 
and the name reappearing day after day in the communiqué 
acquired the same haunting power as Mort-Homme will always 
retain; now I see a thing which I both know and know not, 
and the awful stillness about it spreads over my whole soul. How 
is it possible that anything can be as dead and yet as famous 
as what lies before me? A feeling of desolation has invaded the 
whole carriage and still lasts when above thinned-out trees the 
two shattered towers and white shell of Noyon cathedral appear. 
No words can describe what a Frenchman who was introduced 
as a boy to the austere beauty of this mother of Gothic cathe- 
drals experiences before such a ruin, and how terribly the high 
protest raised by the bleeding towers is echoed in his soul! 

A climax has been reached now. The train may crawl as 
slowly as it likes along the valley dominated by what was not 
long ago the castle of Coucy, through woods made ragged by 
the hail of shells or between villages lying dead among rich 
sloping orchards still alive ; I am hardened and take more interest 
in the bits of condensed information which the humble gunner 
blurts out as we pass sector after sector familiar to him, than 
I doin anything I can see. Only once my curiosity revives when 
we pass an enchanted place, a vast bright ruin between ivied 
walls, with an untouched gateway which is almost a triumphal 
arch. 

At Anizy we reach the Soissons line, which is as familiar to 
me as the Saint-Quentin railway, and here the character of the 
destruction changes. The Chemin des Dames is only a few 
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kilometres to the south, and not a single house in Anizy stands 
whole, but I am more struck by something detestably construc- 
tive in what I see. During four years the Germans have expected 
an attack in this sector, and they have prepared for it by re- 
handling every inch of the terrain. I know that a few miles 
to the north-west they have built a colossal dam—a three years’ 
work—and here and there they have tried to flood the country. 
Steely sheets of water gleam where there used to be miles of 
the richest wheatfields, whole woods have vanished, and a broad 
strip parallel with the railway has been levelled for side tracks. 
As far as the sight can stretch the land is bare, but I see bold 
new roads, irrespective of old landmarks, plunging in unknown 
directions ; railway tracks abound, and an incredible number of 
telegraph poles laden with wires start in endless processions for 
nobody knows where. There is a barren clarity, a banal pre- 
cision over everything. Where there used to be tall woods or 
the lovely pearl-grey villages, the battlemented gables of which 
seemed so naturally theatrical, I see only gauntness, straightness 
and nothingness. 


The three girls are natives of Laon and for some time one 
after the other has been craning her neck out of the window 
trying to see the five towers of the cathedral on the hill. The 
muggy day has turned to fogginess and we are almost in the 
suburbs when the aerial shapes at last appear faintly on high. 
and I see on the three young faces the quick succession of feelings 
which the sight of home after a long absence will always pro- 
duce. The little American officer does not like to part with his 
bunch of girls, and as the train slowly passes the usual display 
of destruction in the Faubourg Saint Marcel, I see him take 
down or take up all their traps and wraps, declaring that his 
car can wait and he will see them home. 

_Laon station for the present looks like a very terribly damaged 
birdcage which the officials have made more like a cage by 
trying to stop its gaps and restore its passages with a vast quan- 
tity of wire. Outside I see the tractors which have been my 
hope all day vibrating and quivering as if they were in a great 
hurry. But the train has not quite stopped before hundreds and 
hundreds of soldiers back from leave or, like myself, on their 
way to their recently liberated homes, tumble out of the third- 
class carriages and in an instant fill the station with the con- 
fusion of their horizon-blue swarming. Wire is nothing to them 
and the two or three officials with protesting outstretched arms 
they do not see. They bound across the tracks and vault in at 
the windows of what were once the gourmand buffet and the 
comfortable waiting-rooms; they never slip as they scale the 
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heaps of loose debris ; during an instant I see their broad blue backs 
very steady and businesslike as their falcon eyes select the like- 
liest vehicle, and the moment after their enormous nailed soles 
appear high up in the air as they tumble in over the sides of 
the car, and they are seen no more. In less than a minute 
and long before the train is empty the thirty or so elephantine 
lorries have splashed out of the quagmire they deepen day by 
day. The lucky fellows inside them do not say a word, the 
less lucky ones outside lose no time in futile talk either, they 
briskly move towards places known to themselves where there 
will be more tractors; the only people who speak are the home- 
coming Laon refugees—a few score of them—in decent dark 
clothes most of them, who stand in consultation a minute where 
the little station of the funicular used to be, but seeing one of 
the arches of the viaduct a hundred feet above bodily detached 
from its neighbours, they make up their minds and shouldering 
their bags begin to waddle up the four hundred steps. In the 
long tail of their procession I see the three girls whispering behind 
@ moving mass of parcels and shawls above which the well- 
formed pink head of the young American officer appears very 
small and flushed with the exertion. 

Meanwhile we who are left slowly pick our way along the 
loose stones of the kerb between two channels of liquid mud, and 
take our station at the crossing of the roads. Large glaring 
German signs which the greatest fool could not miss tell you 
the way not only to the Oberstadt, the Kommandantur or the 
Soldatenheim, but to all the places in the neighbourhood of 
Laon. So we know where to look for cars, and begin to watch, 
some eighty of us, both soldiers and civilians, not one woman 
of course. Every now and then a tractor, sometimes two, do 
appear, and a chorus of inquiries rises: ‘Are you for Marle? 
Are you for Montcornet?’ The driver shakes or nods his head, 
or shrugs his shoulders when the load of men or the mountain 
of boxes inside is too absurd; not infrequently he splashes on 
sullenly without a word. Whatever he does a soldier or two 
cling tothe tail gate and scramble in on the chance that the 
tractor may go in the direction they want after all. Often they 
come back five minutes after without a word. The civilians are 
less enterprising or stoical. They complain of the Government, 
of the xailway authorities, of their ill-luck. When it becomes 
rumoured that there exists a regular American service between 
Laon and Chimay, in Belgium, but we are too late for it, the 
irritated concert becomes louder. There are no inhabitants 
of this suburb left to give any information. A strain of a gramo- 
phone comes, it is true, from an ex-café with gaping windows, 
but when you peep in you see nothing except two rows of forlorn 
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soldiers writing letters by the light of one candle. Two poor 
fellows, brothers, are trying to get something to eat, but the 
official in charge of the gramophone has nothing to sell and to 
the question, ‘Is there any shop in the upper town?’ he answers 
with a surprised expression. No, there is only the centre de ra- 
vitaillement, and it is only open in the morning, and you can only 
buy if you live in Laon permanently and have municipal tickets. 

It is now getting dark. An anonymous piece of advice sud- 
denly makes the whole crowd of us rush to the railway crossing 
half a mile further down ‘where there are more tractors.’ The 
statement is correct, the flow of vehicles there is steady for several 
minutes when we arrive, but they rumble past full speed and 
all we get are jets of mud which no dodging can evade. So 
we trickle back to where we were. The notes of a deep bell 
from up above announce Benediction at the cathedral, and I begin 
to look up to where people go to evening service instead of 
watching tractors. The night has closed in, darkest of nights, 
and a great stillness prevails. Once every quarter of an hour 
or so, two glaring eyes, the flash of which almost sickens you, 
appear in the black wall ahead and in two seconds the heavy 
tractor is on us, sometimes hailed with frantic clamour, some- 
times listlessly made room for. Many people sit on the muddy 
footpath, and whispered conversations begin. I have lived a great 
deal among refugees and soldiers and have heard many tales 
which only times like the present one make possible, yet I can- 
not help wondering at the wealth of human reality displayed 
around me and which none of the novelists I have known could 
even dream of. One of the two brothers in decent clothes tells 
the man next him, how during the Belgian retreat in 1914 he 
saw his brother lying unconscious and almost dead somewhere 
in the Ardennes, never heard a word about him for two years, 
and in 1916 found him mobilised as a mechanic in a Rouen 
factory next door to that in which he himself was employed. 
These two men love each other. 

Towards six o’clock the rockets which used to illuminate 
dangerous sectors at the Front in dark nights begin to rise behind 
the Laon Mount, and their appearance relieves the oppression of 
waiting in the dark. Sometimes the sparkling meteor holds its 
brief feast just above the cathedral and we raise an admiring mur- 
mur as the fairy shapes of the five towers stand out against the 
quicksilver background. But in an hour the bright game ceases, 
and shortly after I find that I am almost alone. The soldiers 
have been speaking of a heap of painted wainscoting in a near 
courtyard which will be capital fuel in one of the doorless, win- 
dowless houses, and the two brothers decide to creep back into 
the station and sleep in ‘a first-class carriage.’ 
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Suddenly I too make up my mind and extricate myself from” 
between the wall and the telegraph pole where I have been 
waiting for nothing. In one minute I am groping my 
way up the zigzag, repeating to myself the cheering 
names of Le Sanglier, l’Ecu de France and La Banniére, 
comfortable hotels which I remember standing side by side 
in wonderful amity. The road is pitch-dark, and I proceed slowly, 
so slowly that I am overtaken by an old officer, a charming old 
gentleman I am sorry I shall never meet again. He tells me 
that further up there are two treacherous shell-holes across 
which there is only one plank, and I am lucky to have 
met him and his torch. I ask whether Le Sanglier and its rivals 
are open. Very much so: not one windew left in any of them. 
The only thing I can do is to go to the Deanery and ask the 
Archiprétre if he knows of aroom. I myself have thought once 
or twice of the Archiprétre whose name and praise have recently 
been in all the papers, and as we climb I get over the objections 
rising in my mind as to the effect of a bedraggled figure like me 
appearing on anybody’s threshold, and a few seconds after, feeling 
rather than seeing the enormous mass of the cathedral towering 
above me in the rue du Cloitre, I am in the light and quiet of 
the Deanery. I shall never forget the evening I spent with that 
perfect gentleman and delightful conversationalist, the Archi- 
prétre, in the most refined surroundings of rare books and ancient 
furniture, made -more enjoyable rather than spoiled by the ever- 
recurring memory of the Germans who so recently made them- 
selves at home in the house. 


December 6th, 7 o’clock.—I have got up early, and after 
a few minutes in the cold serenity of the cathedral with the 
twilight still lingering in its pallid depths and vaults, here I am 
once more looking for tractors. But I have the long day before 
me this time, and feel hopeful. In fact just outside the main 
entrance, no less than five drivers are fussing over cars. ‘ Any- 
body going to Marle?’ A distinctly Parisian voice with a taste 
for long-windedness immediately perceptible in it answers from 
between the wheels that it is certainly going to Marle, but 
by a somewhat roundabout way, as bridges may or may not be 
passable to-day, and postal delivery is in its own nature crooked, 
and one has to be civil to people who are civil to you. If a 
cup of coffee is offered you par des gens comme il faut, half a 
kilometre out of your natural road, it would be unnatural to 
refuse it, wouldn’t it? it would be rude, coarse, boorish. Then 
comes a long rambling after two cans of petrol which are some- 
where and must be found, but have evidently been pilfered by 
ill-mannered people whom one is not ill-mannered enough oneself 
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to call by the names they deserve. War is very demoralising. 
Finally after a long delay at the post-office, which is a converted 
‘pub,’ and another delay chez les Américains who lend the two 
cans in an off-hand millionaire manner, and then suggest a wee 
supplementary breakfast which it would be boorish to refuse, 
we roll down the hill between two lanes of steely-eyed German 
prisoners not over-busy roadmending. One of the glaring signs 
emphatically tells us the way to Marle, but we-thread another 
road westward, and bump along at high speed. The pavement 
is broken with holes the depth of which we never know and 
which it is impossible to escape. Every time the jolting is too 
formidable an incipient oath is cleverly converted into a polite 
apology, after which a description of the Monastir district, or 
w disquisition on the shabby way in which the Ministry of Edu- 
cation treats its ‘adeptes’—founded on first-hand information 
since it was gathered from a school-teaching copain during the 
Italian campaign—or a digression on the genteelness of the 
Faubourg Poissonniére in its upper reaches is resumed. Every 
two miles or so we pass a deserted village invariably introduced 
by a pulverised sugar factory, among the ruins of which cavalry 
is hiding as if the enemy were yet near. There are German 
inscriptions painted everywhere. No natives. The whole 
countryside has been evacuated before stubborn fighting began 
and only a few stragglers are coming back. I remember three 
wild-looking people—two gypsy-like girls and a red-haired lad— 
pushing along a little cart full of red parcels, one tall, high- 
shouldered priest with his sexton, and another, enormously fat, 
with an exceedingly young seminarian by his side. Sometimes 
the hamlets are almost intact, though not a soul lives in them, 
but the church has been bullied by the shells into all sorts of 
grotesque shapes. One old church would appear unscathed if an 
explosion had not upturned the whole roof which now hangs like 
a V in an impossible manner. Here and there we cross vast 
stretches of land as desolate as those I saw yesterday : no houses, 
no trees, no bushes, only the sluggishly undulating expanse of 
weedy waste, with the road—a stream of clear mud—running 
in and out of the faintly indicated valleys, and the everlasting 
undisturbed lines of telegraph poles pushing on towards their 
mysterious destinations. Were it not for the moist air and low 
sky there would be something African in the scene. And lo; 
just as I am struck by the resemblance we reach the top of an 
incline, and marching ahead of a long column of horizon-blue 
soldiers two red-spotted Moroccan battalions are trudging towards 
us. Each company is preceded by its mules which seem to dis- 
play a great deal of four-footed activity, but the men, French as 
well as African, march in a steady somnambulist manner, and 
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nobody says a word. ‘The whole 411th Infantry Regiment brings 
up the rear, stern-looking men, whom their helmets and silence 
probably make sterner-looking than they are. ‘T'wo or three 
drivers perched on their boxes fondly hug a little dog and lend 
a human touch to the scene. 

Towards ten o'clock ‘we reach Crécy-sur-Serre, passing the 
crystalline rapid stream, which held up the Allies so long, on a 
very spring-board of a wooden bridge. Another little river joins 
the Serre here, and owing to some dodge of the Germans—the 
old bridge, with its balustrade hardly damaged, lies across the 
confluence—the two streams boil in and out of each other in 
so puzzling a manner that even my Parisian, indifferent as he 
is to everything but his own mental cinema, stops the car to 
examine the phenomenon. We both fail to understand it and 
the driver pronounces: ‘The Germans are despicable, but they 
know how to retreat.’ 

A gleam of sunshine brightens up Crécy, and its little belfry 
tower seems to make light of two or three round shell-holes 
in its walls. In one house in four the people are come back, 
and tall girls returning from the stream with their pails of water 
speak to each other in a shrill treble which to me is full of subtle 
philological interest. Crécy is en France, as we Northerners 
say, while my own countrymen, according to these people, are 
—four hundred years after the passing of Charles the Bold— 
bourguignons ; yet the French that Crécy speaks is full of bour- 
guignon echoes which thrill me. 

While I am listening and noting, the driver removes a plank 
from the entrance of the post-office, replaces it from inside and is 
seen no more. The time passes, I while it away, first with a hussar 
who turns out to belong to the battalion which four weeks 
ago drove the last Germans out of my native town, then with 
& permissionnaire who has been for five days on a wild-goose 
chase after his unit and sits in our car without asking where it 
goes; no driver appears. I reflect that this fellow seems to have 
no notion that he is driving me and I am in a fearful hurry. So 
I go round to the back of the house over debris from the upper 
floor and discover my man eating bread and bully beef with 
the post-master, a brisk little hunchback in a soldier’s coat. The 
driver introduces me with every nuance of ceremonious refine- 
ment and I sit down to bully beef to show these leisurely break- 
fasters how quickly it can be despatched. But these people know 
that wise speeches are the salt of repasts, and in a minute I 
actually find myself drawn out. No, the car outside is not 
my car, and I shall be reminded of this fact once more in 
less than ten minutes after clearing Crécy, when at Monceau- 
le-Vieux, the post-master—a most hospitable kindly butcher 
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—will insist on the driver, the permissionnaire, and myself 
drinking coffee, and I shall catch myself asking him questions 
about his adventures of the past two months; and again 
at Monceau-le-Neuf, just outside, when the post-mistress—a 
delightful Parisienne with a picturesque Corsican mother 
furbishing recently exhumed brass—will insist on treating us 
to Camembert and white wine, just the drop she has; and 
again at another nameless place where the permissionnaire 
hears that he is only eight kilometres from Guise and his 
unit may be there after all; and again in a tumbledown rail- 
way station where there is no railway visible, but the poor 
skeleton of a horse is shockingly visible less than forty yards away, 
while cognac in a soldier’s flask stands on a mahogany table ; for 
it is jn the nature of postal delivery to go by crooked ways, and 
it is natural to polite people not to refuse polite invitations. I com- 
fort myself with the thought that after seeing completely dead 
regions yesterday it is instructive to see others this morning where 
life is just beginning to peep through destruction, and it is a good 
preparation for seeing those I hope soon to pass through which 
the German occupation has paralysed but luckily did not destroy. 

When the cognac has been duly praised the driver jumps on 
his box and declares that seeing we shall not pass a single house 
till we get to Marle we can reasonably hope to be there by one 
o clock and he may not be too late for dinner at Laon at two. 
Surely cognac has a quickening influence on motor cars, or it is 
the vision of dinner on the top of half a dozen becakdaahe: for 
we go like lightning over a good road through a deserted but not 
devastated succession of tilled and pasture land, and it is hardly 
half-past twelve when I discover little Marle trying to copy Laon 
as usual on its little hill. To complete the resemblance, some 
thirty houses outside the station show the effects of no doubt well- 
directed artillery, one shell on each house, no waste, French work 
the driver tells me with a touch of approval. 

I have not been here since the 6th of August, 1914, when I 
rode up this same hill on my bicycle and had my papers examined 
by an old volunteer who thought himself Joffre. The little town 
looks a bit shabby—no soap, no paint—but were it not for the 
swarms of soldiers it would be like its old self. I always had 
a notion when I used to pore over the maps that the war would 
end here, and no other destruction would be seen north of 
Marle than the destruction worked by leisurely Germans 
who had no shells to fear. I shall soon know. If I have 
the good luck to find a non-postal tractor going north I am 
only forty-five kilometres from home now, and, in less than 
two hours, I may have seen all I have so often tried to imagine 
during the past four years. 
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‘Are you going towards Vervins?’ 

‘ Yea-ah.’ 

‘Are you going further north?’ 

‘ Yea-ah, I am going to Chimay.’ 

‘You are? Bless your heart! May I get in?’ 

‘This is your car, Sir. We take this trip every day, leave 
by schedule and get home by schedule.’ 

‘Do you know an inn called Le Cheval Blanc at a cross-roads 
in the woods, three miles before you get to the Belgian frontier? ’ 

‘Pass it twice a day, Sir. Badly damaged place, Sir. Are 
you from the States?’ 

The light Ford waggonette bounces along the Vervins road, 
stopping three or four seconds here and there to take in a refugee 
or a soldier, dodging artillery slowly moving south, grating over 
fresh-laid stones, or dancing over plank bridges. The road is 
a swarm of people hastening homewards with their poor riches, 
of Annamite soldiers by the thousand carrying their shovels or 
pickaxes, of engineers coming back from their work on the rail- 
road a kilometre away. How different from what this road was 
when the doctor’s gig or the milkmaid’s push-cart were all one 
met between the tall hedgerows. The roadside trees and the 
hedges have disappeared. Here again there is the German bare- 
ness which I noticed at Anizy, and I take a hatred for the German 
signs standing at every corner. But the country itself has 
not changed. I had imagined that every copse and clump 
would be gone, but the grey trees are where they used to be, 
and away from the road the hedged-in meadows smile green 
to the winter sun, while the whole landscape has preserved 
its chequered appearance. The big fortress-looking farms are 
where I have always seen them, the one-street villages show their 
pretty gardens—full of cabbages, it is true, and not of chrysan- 
themums—and the window panes of the humblest cottages are 
as clean as if the dedication feast, la ducasse, were at hand. 
Vervins, Etréaupont, and La Capelle, larger towns, damp me 
a little : their red-brick houses are ugly and dirty and not a few 
appear marvellously empty through the gaping holes which used 
to be windows. But we pass them like a whirlwind and promptly 
_ find the green pastoral districts again. The village we now cross 
is Haudroy, and I am divided between the memory of wonderful 
pancakes I once ate in yon house with the shutters up, and the 
thought that here it was that three weeks ago Herr Erzberger 
and the other German plenipotentiaries appeared with their white 
flags before the first French outposts. Every ridge, every slated 
steeple, every calvary rising from between four fir-trees, every 
bend of the road is now familiar, and here is the very name I bear 
in my mind all the time painted on one of the hideous German 
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signs. Eleven kilometres it says, but I dispute the calcula 
tion inwardly. I begin to be on the look-out for friends’ houses. 
Here is one, unexpectedly clean in its forsaken garden: there 
are pretty curtains in the bright windows, the servants must be 
there. Here is the tiny rectory where I once met the poet Jean 
Richepin. The Ford waggonette does not know that I notice 
any houses, and speeds on, softly wailing as it goes. We are 
now in a deep dell with woods rising to the left. The woods 
are as thick as ever though two men are using fearless axes, and 
I feast my eyes upon them. The white wall I see gleaming down 
there is a rendez-vous de chasse where I spent many a lazy after- 
noon. There is the house, intact, but the large pond or little 
lake on which we used to row looks marshy and neglected. What 
has become of the clear depth of water? 

‘The Germans, Sir, have done that. They have drained 
every lake in this district.’ : 

But we have turned to the left, and at the top of the hill 
above the ljttle lake there are a few houses, and one of these is 
Le Cheval Blane, all scarred and patched up, and in a few seconds 
1 have thanked my pleasant young American, and I stand alone 
in the lane. 

It is only three o’clock and the west on my left is a vast 
expanse of amber on which by and bye the multitudinous pink or 
bright purple angels of sunset will frolic. The orchards with 
their bushy hedges and their fringe of dark woods are perfectly 
still. Only a wren and a magpie notice my arrival until a little 
Belgian boy picking hips on the top of a bluff salutes me with 
the good-natured question in his Walloon dialect : ‘ Vo stez scran 
(are you tired)?’ I wait till he is gone and climb the hillock 
myself, As I ascend, the whole horizon lifts itself up before 
me, and I know I am home. The broad grey belt of the forest, 
with a few thin places here and there and one big patch where 
the trees are clean gone, shuts in the view as usual. 
I distinguish the white streets of the town between the 
darker strips. of the orchards and gardens. One very 
familiar fir-tree, a giant, loved from remotest childhood, is at its 
post. The church steeple, clearly in poor repair, though it is 
almost a mile away seems to greet me with sad tenderness. I - 
am home, but I shall not be welcomed this time, nor any time 
in future by that perfect love which was satisfied with loving. 
Death and not war alone has taken its toll from me. 

I hasten down the lane looking to the right and left for 
changes. There are but few. Two or three fields have been 
converted into a ‘ Jardin collectif,’ as the German sign just rising 
above the cabbages calls it; a little chapel I knew in a grove of 
fir-trees lies demolished on the ground, while the firs have no doubt 
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been pressed into the service of the enemy and must be part of a 
procession of telegraph poles I see hurrying towards the first 
Belgian village. When I come to the first homesteads I notice 
a number and a German inscription on every door. Hardly one 
pane is intact anywhere. Why is it that everything seems smaller 
than I thought it was? 

I pass people now, and we exchange greetings ; an old woman 
asks me if I have heard about her grandson and sobs. I know 
that over éighty of the young men in this little town have been 
killed, and my own troubles suddenly seem very insignificant. 
It is almost with curiosity that I see my home, now only my 
_ house, standing at the top of its steps, its mantle of ivy enor- 
mously thick and the front garden trampled into nothingness. 
Some rumour has come to me that a family lives there, and I am 
afraid of intruding. So I go to the people who kindly took the 
house in charge four years ago. Yes, the cafetier has been there ~ 
since the Germans turned him out of his café to make a casino 
of it. I shall not find much, but I must not worry, quite a few 
things are in safe places and will come back in time: only the 
wine, the beds, the linen, the clothes, the brass and pewter things, 
the kitchen and dining-room things, and part of the library are 
gone. I must not mind the broken windows. ‘The explosion 
of the 7th of November has broken everybody’s windows and 
shaken down all the houses near where the munitions were. Even 
now dumps blow up every day in the woods and nobody is allowed 
to go near them. : 

I am before my own door which stands ajar because the 
knob has been gone four years, and a deal board replaces the 
panel which the butt end of a German rifle staved in that August 
morning. I pass in and push on till I find an old man warming 
himself before a big stove unknown to me. Wooden panes in 
the window make a very dark room. The old man hardly listens 
to my apologies for coming in like that without a word ; he breaks 
into complaints of the broken window, of. the roof which has 
not been seen to for four years, of the infamous filth which twenty 
Germatis quartered here during three months have left—I shall 
see the stupendous mess in the garden whenever I like,—he 
complains of the gutters, of the dampness and of the ivy, till I 
declare that I have come on purpose to see to everything and 
am only too anxious to make thorough repairs. May I go over 
the house? Yes, but an army doctor is billeted upstairs where 
my books are. 

So I go round in a careless manner enough, for I promptly see 
that a picture here and there is all that belongs to me, and the tall 
mirrors which have migrated here from the café make the rooms 
seem strange to me. The officer is not upstairs and I give a 
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glance at the forlorn books on my shelves. I have a thrill on 
discovering my schoolboy’s Horace, a treasured heirloom, and 
other school books where I generally laid them, and a handsome 
volume of English Cottages which charmed many an evening is 
there too. All the other English books are gone, and it is strange 
that my poetically turned thieves have left this one. I remember 
that at the last minute I tucked it with a fine Tennyson and 
some notes under a chest of drawers where they may not have 
been discovered for months. The officer sleeps in a hideous iron 
bed, or I should say bed-stead for there is hardly anything in it. 
I take my leave and make my way quickly to a house where I 
am sure of a welcome. As I go out, I selfishly reflect that the 
four years are over after all and I have not seen the pouring in 
of the first columns which during nine days rioted drunkenly in 
every empty house, filling them with indescribable traces of orgies, 
nor the bomb-proof officer who, during more than a year, lived 
in my house the life of the rightful owner; nor the two Feldwebel 
who came after him, and ramsacked and upset every room 
in gay company, nor the poor ignorant refugees from Chauny 
who were detected throwing away my manuscripts, nor the brutal 
gangs which in the last six months succeeded one another on their 
way to the great defeat. I have only seen the cafetier who is an 
honest, tidy fellow and will soon go, and I am not going to break 
my heart over wine I used not to drink or even over notes I have 
not so terribly missed. Would to God I missed nothing else! 

These are my thoughts as I wend my way along the now 
dark streets, and watch the varieties of lights through whatever 
glass is left in the windows. I stop to examine the war lamp, 
invented in a great many places, and consisting of a tin full of 
some fat on which a bit of rag floats between two thin blades. 
The light is unexpectedly steady and bright. 

‘Holloa, Doctor! are you here too?’ 

‘Arrived yesterday. I have just discovered this where I 
buried it in my coach-house ; my wife will be glad indeed.’ The 
doctor turns in his fingers a handsome brooch glittering in the 
dark, and a duller thing which is a pearl pin. 

‘You are lucky.’ 

‘Yes, but I miss twenty-five thousand francs in bearer bonds 
which the Government will never refund to me on my honourable 
word, and my furniture has been smashed or requisitioned to the 
last broomstick.—Madame M. expects you. You'll find a bed. 
T sleep at her house myself and we shall talk.’ 

‘Do you find your old patients? ’ 

‘Que trop! The place is full of vile grippe, and there is not 
a grain of quinine within sixty kilometres. But the people are 
gais comme des alouettes.’ 
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The phrase is not accurate. After the flash of happiness which 
a short interview with the lady mentioned by the doctor gives 
me, I go from house to house stumbling on the loose pebbly foot- 
paths and my impression is not that the people are cheerful. 
They are over-excited and their excitement turns sometimes to 
mad delight, frequently to irritated retrospects. At the Dean’s— 
for we boast a Rural Dean—I find four or five people engaged 
in animated conversation. There is no light—the servant having 
unfortunately spilt the pint of oil which the French Commissariat 
distributes every ten days—but there is a blaze on the kitchen 
hearth and the kitchen does duty for the salon. Besides, the 
chemist—still mobilised and in uniform, who is here like myself 
on a brief visit—every now and then flashes his torch in one 
direction or another. I see that everybody except the foresaid 
chemist looks thinner and is poorly clad. The Dean has lost 
fifty-five pounds. Two gentlemen, one of whom is a very wealthy 
man, wear the rough capes which only woodmen appeared in 
before the War; I infer from a queer shortening of the faces that 
all these people had false teeth the last time I saw them. I am 
“given a warm but brief and distinctly incidental welcome. _No 
questions are asked of me. The conversation—a loud chorus cf 
angry reminiscences sometimes interrupted by a crowing laughter 
—is resumed at once. Two visions seem to fill the imaginations 
and afford to them inexhaustible delight: one is the arrival of 
Erzberger’s motor-car with its tall white flags at the four corners, 
the other the wonderful confusion of infantry, artillery, and 
impedimenta of all sorts which passed through the town during 
twenty-four hours, before the appearance of the French. Clearly 
the people after four years which often seemed likely to be inter- 
minable could not gloat enough on the signs foreboding the end 
of their torture. The laughter becomes louder when they 
remember the feverish activity of some artillery units who pulled 
the guns along with ropes and would fight heavier sections to 
get ahead of them. When French cavalry appeared at the gates 
of the park there was a rapid engagement between these hussars 
and a few very brave German machine-gunners who were expect- 
ing them on the other side of the Jeu de Paume. Hundreds of 
people witnessed this from their windows and it ought to be 
remembered as the most dramatic incident of the last days, but 
it is not. The soul-absorbing image is that of the final migration 
of a hated race. 

Hardly anything is said of individual Germans, and not un- 
frequently they are mentioned without any of the detestation 
which is attached to the collectivity ; it is the spirit of Germany 
which is loathed and abhorred. I notice the perfect unanimity 
of the impressions and the evident absence of all exaggeration : 
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these four people may be excited but they would strike anybody 
as being authorities on the subject they handle. In a very short 
time I am at no difficulty to classify their principal impressions. 
They think little of hardships, though the mention of cabbage, 
spinach and dandelions as the base of most meals during the 
last two years, frequently reverts, and somebody says that he used 
to wake up early every night with the gnawing sensation of 
hunger. The memory against which they revolt is that of another 
people coolly taking possession of everything. ‘Nous sommes 
chez nous, nous ne sommes pas chez vous’ is a German piece of 
impudence they repeat with rage. The gradual and systematic 
robbing of their houses is not what has infuriated them—though 
the requisitioning one day of forty writing-desks and the wanton 
destruction of many bronze works of art is recalled—it is the 
matter-of-course, natural manner in which all this was done. 
The Dean suddenly rises, stiffens, and calls out in a mocking 
German voice : Per-qui-si-ti-on! (searching.) 

‘This house was searched more than forty times, Sir,’ he 
goes on indignantly; ‘once that brute in green uniform stayed 
fifteen hours, sounding every ten square inches in the garden and 
destroying everything.’ He tells how the Lutheran chaplain took 
possession of the church before the Army Service Corps annexed 
it to disinfect dead men’s clothes, and how the organist was fined 
fifty marks for refusing to accompany the German services. There 
was nothing but compulsion, with the everlasting threat of the 
prison. Hundreds of people were locked up for having concealed 
a bit of brass or for being unable to deliver the three kilos of 
nettle-stalks (to make rope with) which in 1917 were demanded 
of each inhabitant. 

“Was the prison very uncomfortable?’ 

* You just go to the glassworks and visit the cells. No windows. 
Ten feet long and five feet wide.’ 

The Dean reminds me of two college fellows of mine, both 
country priests in the neighbourhood. They have arrived from 
Liége a few days ago, having been transported there from Prussian 
Poland in revolutionary trains decked out with red flags, and 
walking the rest of the way. P. was four years in a horrid 
commando or in a cell, for having commented on a hymn in 
words which displeased a German officer; he never was allowed 
to write a line, so that his sister thought him dead. L. had 
hidden away a gun with which he used to shoot snipe in his 
garden near the wood: he was imprisoned two years for this 
crime. Such examples produced the effect which was intended. 
People lived in perpetual terror of denunciation or detection. 
Those who have not known the torture of living the long slow 
months and years in this atmosphere, and without ever a line 
from France, will never imagine it. 
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The chemist asks whether no French newspaper was ever 
smuggled in. Yes, an Alsatian soldier gave the Dean one in 
1916, and he saw two more in 1918, but the danger was great 
if these papers had been discovered. The rest of the time all 
the news one heard came through the Gazette des Ardennes. 
The mention of the infamous Prévost’s newspaper is followed by 
a startling interval of silence. Somebody breaks it with the 
words: ‘That was the most terrible torture of all: twice a 
week to read the subtlest insinuations against France or against 
her chances. The scoundrel who edited that rag had deep know- 
ledge of the human heart.’ 

As I prepare to go, one of the dimly lighted circle looks 
inquiringly at me and says ‘Do you know that the English 
are only ten kilometres from here? And is it true that they 
resent what has been done in these parts, and want to punish 
it? . . . May it be so, for the French are poires (gulls).’ 

It is now six o’clock. I go to two old cousins of mine whom 
I find discussing bully beef with undisguised relish. They used 
to go to bed at half-past six for want of light when the Germans 
were here, and the habit of an early dinner clings to them. The 
husband has been all his life a great lover of the forest, like 
myself, and we have a fine talk. It was a narrow escape. Four 
electric saw mills at work day and night : field railways all through 
the level parts. But the forest must be inexhaustible. A patch 
of some sixteen hundred acres is bare, no doubt, but only one 
tree in four in the other sections is gone. The Count’s park is 
abominably spoiled, yet the celebrated avenue was saved. The 
chateau itself twice gutted, but the furniture twice brought back. 
Mysterious. The great shame is what has been done to La Folie 
(an exquisite lake in the woods). It was drained in October 1914 
by using the legitimate sluices, which took five days. In 1916 
the Germans wanted what was left of the fish and apparently 
were in a hurry, for they blew up the dam with its beautiful 
stone facing dating from the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
in more than forty, places, and the lake is ruined for ever. Yet 
the German soldiers seemed to love the place. They always do 
what they are told and never appear to regret it. They would 
do anything. 

As the old cousin talks I remember that many a time I imagined 
this first interview with him and imagined it exactly as it is now 
taking place, so that the actual scene strikes me as spectacular 
and unreal, and all I hear sounds weirdly familiar. 

Three or four more houses I visit before dinner, gathering a 
few fresh details and getting a bit tired of repetitions. Every- 
body is agreed that the Germans are prodigiously dirty, and I 
find to my surprise that they are universally regarded as thieves, 
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that is, they have invariably possessed themselves not only of 
requisitioned valuables, but of whatever money or securities they 
could lay their hands upon. The telegraph woman, an old friend, 
tells me that in August 1914 she made her escape with two 
thousand francs in gold belonging to the office, was overtaken 
and during sixteen hours was shut up in a barn with many other 
people whom she saw searched and robbed of their money every- 
one. She herself was saved by a dodge of her niece but was so 
frightened that she hid in the garret of a farm during ten or 
twelve days. Nobody will ever know, she says, what the Ger- 
mans were in those early days when the War was ‘fresh and 
joyous.” But you must remember the terror of the first Belgian 
fugitives, she goes on. 

I dine alone with my dear hostess, the doctor playing truant. 
I have noticed three or four times since my arrival that women 
are more indulgent to the Germans than the men. Perhaps they 
were treated more politely, perhaps they were more philosophical, 
perhaps they forget more quickly or the relief from their trials 
is felt too keenly. Madame M. constantly had two or three officers 
in her house. She speaks of them with something like an amused 
wonderment. She does not seem to mind the loss of her well- 
stocked wine-cellar very much—we are drinking water. She 
remembers with disgust finding fifty bottles of her old brandy 
standing broken and only half empty when she returned to her 
house in September 1914, and she recalls with horror a few orgies 
ending in pandemonium and disorder; she hints at worse inde- 
licacy going on for nearly a year in a room adjoining her own; 
but she seems to have more quiet contempt than anything else. 
The Germans in her mental background do not appear to be 
remarkable in anything at all, they are undeveloped. I am 
amazed when, telling me how in January 1918 the Kaiser spent 
a month in the town, not up at the chateau as I might think, 
but in his train which was moved every day from fear of the 
aviator, it becomes clear to me that she took hardly any notice 
of him when he came to church, just opposite her windows. 
‘There did not seem to be much in him,’ she says. Whereupon 
she reverts to funny stories. 

‘Would you say that three in ten of your Germans were rather 
nice?’ I ask. 

‘Three in ten? . . . . That would be saying much. . . .Oh 
no! I cannot remember more than three or four giving me the 
right of way in my own house.’ 

She tells me about Monsieur Arthur, as everybody calls him. 
Monsieur Arthur was the interpreter at the Kommandantur, born, 
educated, and employed in Paris, yet a complete Prussian. He 
once sent for her and read out to her in his falsetto voice a roll 
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of complaints drawn up against her by the officer she was then 
housing. Among these grievances was the miserably petty state- 
ment that Madame M. kept for herself a better oil lamp than 
the one she had given the officer. 

‘What did you say?’ 

‘I curtseyed, and said with my most pleasant smile that I 
should give my lamp to the officer and henceforth take the drawers 
out of my cupboards for inspection whenever the green searcher 
came, exactly as was suggested. -Monsieur Arthur was not sure 
I was not making fun of him and bowed me out of the room, 
repeating he was very sorry indeed. He was a little brute and 
asmeak. I dare say I shall meet him in his Paris shop some day. 
We are such poires.’ 

‘What did you do the day the Germans left?’ 

‘I don’t know. I was wild with delight. We had seen the 
white-flagged car of the plenipotentiaries. I had three German 
engineers at the house at the time. They were preparing 
the blowing up of the colossal reserves of munitions at the station 
and in the woods. They had finished their work, of which 
naturally I knew nothing, and their car was waiting for them 
outside when I prepared to pour out their acorn coffee for them as 
usual. Two accepted the courtesy, but the third hesitated in a 
queer manner, and finally refused. An hour later the first 
tremendous explosions began, the houses near the station were 
blown down, and you will see to-morrow that only one painted 
window is left in the church. The next day I had three French 
officers here, charming men the three of them, and I heard for 
the first time the word poilu which I now find everybody uses. 
For a long time we did not know the word Boche either, we 
used to say Alboches; it was an Alsatian soldier who taught me 
the real word late in 1917.’ 

‘Did you see many Alsatians?’ 

‘Only one other; a Dr. Max. He loathed the Germans and 
once said in a loud voice to me that the Hohenzollerns might do 
what they pleased, they were bandits.’ 


The 7th of December.—There is only one train a day for 
Paris from Laon, and it starts between 3 and 5. I have no 
time to lose. So I am out before 7. The church is fright- 
fully out of repair, all the windows smashed, the bells gone. I 
think sadly of the older one I used to visit in its eerie chamber 
when I was a boy; it had been cast in 1492 and there was a 
quaint inscription on it. The churchyard full of poor graves with 
Flemish names on the wooden crosses. The Dean told me 
yesterday that he buried 350 people in 1918 instead of the average 
65. The Germans completely gutted out the three factories, 
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turned them into Lazarets and left the medical responsibility 
to a German doctor, an ‘assassin,’ everybody says, who never 
allowed either the priest or the French doctor to come near the 
patients. ‘The French doctor for a long time kept his horse, 
but they finally requisitioned it and took to fining the Doctor 
when he obeyed their calls too late. 

The Germans have knocked down the walls of an ancient 
orchard outside the churchyard, which they used for their dis- 
charges. The filth is horrible. I pass many friends’ houses, 
and peep or even walk in. The owners have not come back 
yet, and the houses, almost empty, frequently windowless, are 
desolate. I find a knot of people round a gaunt gentleman who 
used to be a plump fellow well known to me, and a well-dressed 
pretty girl, his daughter, who only the day before returned from 
six months’ agricultural transportation without ever a word of 
news from her or to her. The girl was always well dressed 
but I admire that no catastrophe could prevent her from being 
modish. Her gloves and boots are perfection. 

At half-past nine I shoulder my musette, leaving my bag to 
@ uice boy of seventeen or eighteen who insists on accompanying 
me part of the way. I have fourteen kilometres to walk this 
time before getting to any likely place for lifts. The boy used 
to be a brilliant scholar before the War, but he could not go 
back to his school in 1914 and had to do the best he could, getting 
chance lessons sometimes from a priest, sometimes from a refugee 
professor, one winter from a German doctor who was really kind 
and gave him more than a smattering in German. We trudge 
along among the wet orchards, talking. I hear myself putting 
him on his guard against the flowing rhetoric which the French 
copy too often from the Latin orators, and tell him that an ounce 
. of Greek or even French thought is worth pounds of words no 
matter how harmonious. He sees that. He was only waiting 
for an authorised permission to think the same. We pass a hilly 
meadow with a flooded quarry in it which I have always known 
full of reeds and water: two horned heads, poked through the 
hedge, rustle the red hips round them as we pass, and the boy 
stops in astonishment. These two black cows are the only ones 
left in the whole countryside, where there used to be thousands : 
they ran away from the Germans and reported at their farm 
three days after being taken away. There are no sheep, no 
chickens, practically no dogs and hardly any cats left within 
leagues and leagues. People miss pets, and if I can send 2 
kitten it will be a great acquisition. 

The train starts between 3 and 5, and there is only 
one a day; I must catch that train. So I walk when no tractor 
comes up, and do what the soldiers did the other day when they 
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found one, viz. jump on and take my chance. Once I cover 
five miles at full speed holding on to the tilt strap of a Ford and ~ 
my cape wildly flapping behind me. Between La Capelle and 
Vervins I sit crumpled up between two packing cases with the 
most military of smart young officers on the other side. He 
is a Southerner with more than his share of Southern volu- 
bility and tells me millions of interesting things, not the least 
interesting of which is the casual remark that he is a priest him- 
self. Further down between Marle and Chambry it is my turn 
to cause a surprise. J am in an enormous tractor crowded with 
people who have become attentive on hearing me take leave in 
English of my last driver. At Chambry two American negro 
soldiers in full equipment bound out of the ruins and in one 
second bob grinning above the tail gate, both standing on a brand- 
new bicycle fastened to the car. They try to explain that they 
have just been reviewed by francess général and are delighted 
to have done so well. Here again my English seems to be in 
demand and I ask questions, but the audience has never imagined 
a nigger speaking anything except malinké or bambara and. I 
catch amazed whispering comments on my miraculous linguistic 
universality. 

At four we are outside the Laon station and, oh luck! through 
the ironmongery of its shattered structure I see the train waiting 
for one who never could have mustered the courage to appear 
before the Archiprétre up there again and does not care if the 
train takes ten hours to get back to Paris—which it actually does. 


ERNEST DIMNET. 
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THE BATTLE FOR MAN-SOUL 
(MARCH TO JULY 1918) 


I VENTURE to think, in spite of the violent disclaimer I should 
expect from any personal friend if I accused him of such a 
sentiment, that the majority of people in these Islands believe 
in imponderable forces working for the upward evolution of the 
human soul. By such people the great war which culminated 
in the ‘ Kaiser Battle’ is recognised as a collision between vast 
moral forces. Many citizens of the British Empire, whether 
they came from European, Asiatic, or African ancestry, would 
in their hearts call a man who held such beliefs a Sahib. Most 
Germans would call him a hypocrite. 

Perhaps it may be helpful to compare the mysterious ‘ Im- 
ponderables’ to immense sea-waves. The great folk at the head 
of affairs, who are generally credited with the control over 
human destinies, can then be compared to surf-bathers, men who 
ride on the crests of waves, and are soon engulfed in the depths 
if they fail to hold true to the wave-direction the little planks 
on which they float; to those who hold such views no apology 
is due for my selection of a title to describe the first stage of 
the great battle which began last March, and was ended in 
November by acceptance of the terms imposed by the conquering 
forces through their representatives, Marshal Foch and Admiral 
Wemyss. 

The truth about the battle of 1918 in France and Flander 
is still obscured by the red mist which hangs over the battle- 
line itself, and by the miasma of falsehood poured out in clouds 
from Berlin to screen the designs of the Great General Staff, 
but we realise that it was the most gigantic battle in the history 
of the world, and the ideals which inspired the combatants on 
each side justify us in looking upon it as a battle for the soul of 
mankind. 

Through the fog we see but dimly the movements of the 
leading actors on the German side in the great drama. The 
Kaiser, in the early days of the battle, assembling the Hohen- 
zollern brood behind the German line to take part in the pageant 
of victory over the sorely smitten land of France. The Kaiserin, 
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reading familiar messages from him about the exploits of ‘ Willy’ 
and their other sons with the great armies. Hindenburg, the 
colossal brainless butcher and popular idol. Ludendorff, the 
ideal Prussian ‘ militarist,’ perfect in the mental attainments of 
the practical and scientific soldier, but without soul, and unable 
to grasp the power of the spirit in moulding the destiny of the 
human race. Under his control the calculating machine for 

‘handling the immense masses of human cannon-fodder and 
material appliances, upon which the German nation relied for 
the establishment of world-dominion and plunder; and under him 
also the complicated organisation for spreading falsehoods over 
the world, and for preaching treachery to each other and to them- 
selves amongst the nations engaged in the Great Crusade. 

On the other side we can see the actors more clearly. Our 
own Sovereign, the people’s King, who devotes his whole life 
to their interests. The War Cabinet : men, with one exception, 
new to the conduct of warfare until the British Empire, and the 
nations of the British Commonwealth, took up arms to defend 
the ideals of justice and fair play which are reflected in their 
public affairs, their commerce, and their sport. The naval, 
military, and Air Force ‘advisers’ of the Cabinet. Douglas Haig 
the Commander of the Army, and David Beatty of the Fleet. 
Clemenceau, the heroic embodiment of the spirit of France; 
Petain the Commander of the French Army; Foch, at first 
comparatively unknown in the world excepting by the few who 
had some knowledge of his life-work, but soon raised by his com- 
pelling genius to the supreme command. King Albert standing 
with his Army on the last few yards of Belgian soil. Pershing, 
controlling the advanced troops of the vast American forces, 
till then untried on a large scale in the field. President Wilson, 
remote from the heat of combat, weighing the moral issues in 
the balance with meticulous care. 

The issue at stake was the greatest for which a battle has 
ever been fought—the question whether force, uncontrolled by 
any form of moral obligation, should be the dominating factor in 
human affairs—Bunyan’s battle for ‘ Man-soul.’ The forces of 
materialism, the ideal of plunder proclaimed and unashamed, 
were pitted against the strength and endurance of human spirit. © 
The agents of unrestrained material force had perpetrated fiendish 
horrors in Belgium and in occupied French territory, and these had 
nearly achieved their purpose. The faint-hearted in the Allied and 
‘associated ’’ nations had begun to despair of gaining the decisive 
victory which those with true faith in ideals knew to be certain, 
however long it might be deferred. The weaker souls, sick of 
the abominations, hoped to end them by compromising with 
principle. 
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The history of the battle cannot as -yet be written, but we 
know enough to trace the outlines, and, as more information is 
forthcoming, we shall be able to fill in the details. Complete 
histories of these great modern battles can never be written, and 
neither diagrams nor maps can represent them. The field covered 
is too vast, and there are too many angles from which they can 
be viewed, from the outlook of the man in the ranks fixing his 
bayonet and waiting for the wave of forward movement or the 
first sight of an advancing enemy, to that of the supreme com- 
mander watching on the map the development of his plans. 
Friends who have played their part, and war writers, give us 
faint indications from their different aspects. Many have seen for 
themselves. The cinema helps others to grasp some of the scenes, 
especially troops on the march, the stream of transport moving 
behind the front lines, wounded at the dressing stations, and 
prisoners slouching back to captivity. If we had unlimited 
ieisure for study, we could get some idea of the features of the 
country from large-scale contoured maps, but few of us are 
experts in map reading, and maps do not even tell us about the 
weather at the time of the battle; they do not tell us whether 
the surface of the ground was soft and muddy, or hard and 
dusty. For illustrating my brief outline of the great battle which 
began with the German massed attack on the 21st of March 1918, 
and ended with the granting of an armistice to the German 
armies on the 11th of November, we must rely upon very inade- 
quate diagrams. 

The opening phase of the battle found the Allied armies on 
the defensive, and expecting attack. They held a line extending 
from Nieuport on the Belgian coast to the frontier of Switzerland. 
The line is indicated on Diagram No. 1. 

To an army and its leaders the defensive is a supreme test 
of nerve and endurance. The air is full of rumours; the enemy’s 
blow may fall anywhere. The attacking army gains all the moral 
force of mystery and of movement. One of the strangest features 
of war histories is that they so seldom take such factors into 
account; they are not written from the point of view of a 
Commander, using only the information he possessed about 
the distribution of his enemy's forces, the intentions of the’ 
opposing Commander, and the movements behind the hostile 
front line. 

War is more of a struggle between two human intelligences than between 
two masses of armed men, and the great General does not give his first 
attention to numbers, to armament, or position. He looks beyond these, 
beyond his own troops, and across the enemy’s lines, without stopping to - 
estimate their strength or to examine the ground, until he comes to the 


quarters occupied by the enemy’s leader ; and then he puts himself into that 
leader’s place, and with that officer’s mind and eyes he looks at the situation.’ 


"1 Hendersen, The Science of War. 
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On the 20th of March (let us try to carry our minds back — 
to those dark days, though a century of achievement seems since 
to have passed over us) our enemy’s vast and unbroken army, 
flushed with triumph over the accomplishment of a victorious 
peace in the East, was working under the direction of one 
mind, the mind of Ludendorff. Holding the long wavy line, so 
misleading if treated as a diagram, but throbbing with human 
interest to those whose imagination enables them to grasp all that 
it represents, there were armies from France, Great Pritain, 
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America, Belgium, Italy and Portugal. These forces were not 
handled by one brain but by many. Nominally over all was the 
supreme War Council at Versailles, a body of Allied statesmen, 
with a sub-Council of military advisers. The Council exercised 
supreme power over military policy, but that is quite a 
different matter from strategic or tactical command of 
military operations in the field. They only met occasionally at 
long intervals; meanwhile the field operations were controlled, 
not by one authority, but by five. Taking these from north to 
south, we had King Albert in command of the Belgian Army, 
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Marshal Haig commanding the British portion of the line, and 
General Petain commanding the French portion. General 
Pershing commanded the Americans, who by that time had taken 
over portions of the French line. Some American troops were 
included in the British Command, where the Portuguese were 
also to be found. Italian divisions had lately been sent to 
reinforce the French Army, in exchange for Allied help in Italy. 
The fifth Commander was General Foch, who had been one of 
the military advisers of the Supreme War Council of statesmen ; 
some mystery attached at that time to his functions. He com- 
manded the Reserve army. In a great battle the command of 
the main reserve is the function of the Commander-in-Chief ; it 
is chiefly by the handling of reserves, some say only by such 
means, that the High Command can influence the result of a 
battle when once issue has been joined ; but the High Command 
also distributes all the forces at the outset, draws up the great 
concerted plan, and holds the power of moving units from one 
part of the line to the other. Foch had been given no such 
powers, there had been. interminable discussions about a 
Generalissimo for the Allied armies, and the system was obviously 
the result of a compromise. 

The most superficial student of warfare recognises that, if 
armies holding a long defence line are under five Commanders, 
not under a supreme authority with power to decide upon the 
plan, distribute his forces, and give instant decisions to meet 
situations as they arise, then the difficulty and uncertainties of 
the defence are enormously multiplied. Each Commander, re- 
sponsible for his part of the line, would expect that portion to bear 
the brunt of the attack and take steps accordingly. The British 
line at the time was probably the most weakly held; the length 
of frontage for which Haig was responsible had retently been 
increased, and at the same time his army had been weakened 
by demands for troops in other theatres of operations; on the 
right of the line his troops of the Fifth Army were holding 
unfamiliar ground, recently taken over. 

Let us now transfer our thoughts to the other side. 

The strength of a nation’s will can best be measured by the 
sacrifices that nation is willing to face in the achievement of 
its purpose, the dominating factor is spirit, the soul of the nation, 
and the moral of the army which it uses as its weapon. Strength 
of spirit depends upon the ‘imponderable’ force of the ideal 
inspiring to sacrifice in its attainment, and the sacrifice of human 
life involved calls for great strength of soul in those who send 
men to their death. 

It was a happy thought that inspired the Editor’ of the 
2 Colonel F. N. Maude. 
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English translation of Clausewitz on War to put in his preface 
the, advice given by Krishna to Arjuna, who trembled before’ the 
awful responsibility of mending: his army against the “hosts of 
the Pandav : 
« ote: Ef ais shunn’st 

This honourable field—a Kshittriya— 

If, knowing thy duty and thy task, thou bidd’st 

Duty and task go by—that shall be sin! 

And those to come shall speak thee infamy 

From age to age. But infamy is worse 

For men of noble blood to bear than death! 


Therefore arise, thou son of Kunti! Dias 
Thine arm for conflict; nerve thy heart to meet 
As things alike to thee, pleasure or pain, 
Profit or ruin, victory or defeat. 

So minded, gird thee to the fight, for so 

Thou shalt not sin! 


There was never a more inspiring war-aim than that which 
roused the national soul in the early days of the War—defence of 
other nations from the horror of Hun invasion. I venture to 
commend the quotation to the agents of evil in this country, known 
collectively as ‘ Pacifists,’ who attributed low motives to our 
rulers when we declared war, and whose weak souls caused them 
to preach compromise when our hopes of victory were at their 
lowest ebb. ‘Those to come will speak them infamy from age 
to age.’ 

Last March the situation in Germany, as far as we can 
ascertain, was as follows: 

The General Staff had seized the reins of government. The 
people, unused to responsibility, and incapable of independent 
thought, were completely under the dominance of the military 
leaders, whom they trusted blindly. Those leaders had de- 
liberately misled them about the origin of the War, which was 
supposed to be defensive. The military strategy had been 
offensive throughout, and offensive strategy is like some forms 
of vice, it cannot be stopped. Like vice, it is a destructive force, 
which sooner or later destroys its agents, who try to destroy others 
before their own fall. For a military offensive to succeed in this 
purpose two things are necessary : to conquer the armed forces 
of the enemy, and to break the will of the opposing nation. 

By far the most important function of a Government in time 
of war, and, for that matter, in the conclusion of peace treaties, is 
tightly to interpret the soul of the nation which it represents. 
The ideal for which the sacrifices have been faced must not be 
altered,.and, above all, not lowered, if further sacrifices are to 
be demanded. The Prussian ‘ militarists,’ who wielded supreme 
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power over Germany, seem to have thought that the nation, 
with the prospect of gaining the whole world, had by that time 
irretrievably lost its soul, and the true Prussian war-aim was 
then partially disclosed. Druak with the success of the Russian 
‘Bread-peace,’ the Roumanian ‘ Oil-peace,’ and the arrival of 
the trainloads of plunder wrested from Eastern nations by the 
force of arms and the subtle wiles of diplomacy, they had allowed 
Count Hertling to confess that: plunder, ‘economic development 
in every direction’ (at the expense of others, by force of arms), 
had been the German war-aim ‘from the beginning’ : the craven 
Kaiser incited his armies to further efforts by a promise of a 
‘rich future’ for the nation. ) 

One of the most important factors making for the success of 
a great attack is secrecy. With the great extension of frontage 
in modern battles this factor has gained tremendously in import- 
ance. In former wars one-day battles sometimes settled the course 
of history, reserves had to be moved only a few miles to take 
part in the conflict at the critical moment; in these days, even 
with the aid of rail, road, and motor lorry, the movement of 
large reserves to make their weight felt in a great battle may 
take many weeks, and during the course of that period the rail- 
heads intended for their detrainment may fall into the hands of 
the enemy, meanwhile the attacker proceeds with his carefully 
worked-out plan of pouring mass after mass upon the points 
selected for attack. In order to ensure secrecy, the German 
masses were mustered far away to the rear. 

Nearly two million men had been set free from the Eastern 
Front by the poison of Bolshevism spread, with German help, 
throughout the Russian nation in order to prosecute the German 
policy of plundering Russian and Roumanian resources for the 
conduct of the final stage of the war in the West. Large masses 
of men, drawn from these millions, were available for the great 
blow. In order to keep the plan of attack secret, and prevent 
the defenders from distributing their reserves most effectively, 
the advance was to be made at night by march route, to conceal 
the movement from observers in the air. Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff were credited with having encouraged their people 
by representing that the War was. practically over, and that 
Germany was victorious ; for the final stage it might, however, be 
necessary to face the possibility of a million casualties. 

There is one little bit of history which has hitherto not been 
published ; for a proper interpretation of events it is very important 
that it should now be disclosed. By March it had been found 
necessary in Germany to recall from the battle-line large numbers 
of skilled men for the munition factories; but, just before the 
‘March offensive; Army Headquarters (good: Generals ‘always 
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provide for retreat) issued the following circular to the munition 
firms concerned : 


Should the offensive now about to start pass over again into a period 
of trench warfare, which we do not expéett, you must be prepared to release 
at once 45 per cent. of your recalled men. 


Let us bear this circular in mind. On the 21st of March 
the blow fell in terrific force, chiefly upon the British armies, 
but also upon the French on their right. The first great attack 
was made on a sixty-mile front about St. Quentin, it lasted 
about five weeks, and penetrated to a maximum depth of forty 
miles from the original front, at a point a short distance to the 
westward of the line Mareuil—Montdidier. The capture of 
Amiens was the object ; with the loss of that place mutual support 
would have been precarious, if not quite impossible, for the Allied 
armies. The attack failed. The line was deeply bent, but not 
broken. The British Fifth Army, which met, with its thinly 
held lines, the force of the heaviest attack in the history of 
warfare, suffered heavily in casualties, prisoners, and loss of 
material; their spirit was unbroken, and the same army, re- 
organised, did effective work in the subsequent offensive opera- 
tions. The Fifth Army put the brake upon the progress of the 
steam-roller attack of the German masses, which were brought to 
a standstill short of their objective. This magnificent result has 
been called by some ill-informed critics a ‘failure.’ To them I 
would commend the above quotation from the circular issued by 
German Headquarters in March ; when the attack failed to reach 
Amiens, the 45 per cent. of skilled workmen were recalled to the 
Army from the German factories. That fact gives a measure of 
the situation ; the result of the first and greatest massed attack was 
‘that an offensive triangle, with apex forty miles from the original 
base, had been pushed into the Allied defensive line just south 
of Amiens. 

There is one other point with which we must deal before we 
pass on to other phases of the great battle. When an attack 
succeeds in penetrating far into a defensive line, the most effective’ 
way to arrest the penetration is by counter-attack. The most 
telling direction in which such a counter-attack, made by reserves, 
can be launched is against or behind the flank of the penetrating 
force, and the deeper the penetration, the more telling will be the 
result of a successful counter-stroke. Had there been a General- 
issimo in command of all the Allied armies before the German 
offensive, there is little doubt that such a counter-stroke would 
have been delivered, and the advancing masses would have been 
checked long before they reached the Mareuil—Montdidier line. 
The danger of pitting five independent commands against a single 
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one working on a carefully prepared plan was so obvious that 
salvation was sought in the only procedure possible to avert defeat ; 
Foch was appointed Generalissimo over all the Allied armies in 
France and Flanders. It was hoped that his command would 
extend to the Adriatic, but this apparently could not be completely 
arranged. In spite of the want of unity in command, which exposed 
the British Fifth Army to its tremendous task, the first object 
of Ludendorff’s plan of operations was defeated. The saving of 
Amiens was the turning-point in the battle to prevent a German 
victory ; had Amiens fallen, subsequent operations would have 
followed a very different course. Up to that period we succeeded 
in spite of being unable, for want of a single directing authority, 
to make the most effective use of our available resources. 

We now come to the next phase, under a single command. 
Foch has since explained his plans, so we can follow subsequent 
events in the light of his own explanation. These were the plans : 
‘First, we shall stop them at all costs.’ Then: ‘We shall re- 
cuperate and make a fresh start,’ with the following objects—To 
assure communications essential for the life of the nation and 
for subsequent military operations, to liberate Chateau-Thierry, 
and to free Amiens ‘at all costs.’ Then—‘ The Arras attack by 
the British armies,’ after which, ‘ the offensive was extended, and 
we finished by delivering battle on a front of 250 miles.” We can 
trace the three plans clearly. Let us take the first. 

First plan (April to July). The battering attacks against the 
British armies were continued. We must here transfer our thoughts 
for the moment to the War Cabinet, sitting constantly in London, 
and receiving reports of the progress of the German armies. The 
advance upon Amiens seemed to be irresistible ; the little flagson 
the strategic map were daily being moved further to the westward, 
it was clear that disaster must result unless more trained soldiers 
could be sent to the critical point, and sent there quickly. Whole 
British units had been cut off and had lost many prisoners; all 
units had suffered very heavily ; some were so short of men that 
only a small cadre remained. Before the end of March the force 
hitherto considered the minimum necessary for home defence was 
reduced. Risks were taken by relaxing the stringency of the 
naval escort system for guarding the Channel-crossing against the 
U-boat menace, so that the transports should not be delayed, by 
day or night, to await protection. A constant stream of reinfore- 
ing drafts was poured across from England,* but it was realised 
that the utmost efforts might not suffice to save France, Belgium, 
and our own army unless we could speed up the arrival of the 
Americans. The American output of merchant shipping had not 
at that time apparently kept pace with original expectations. 

® And from distant theatres of operations.—See Sir Douglas Haig’s dispatch. 
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Much British shipping was in the service of France and Italy, 
and heavy demands had been made upon our Mercantile Marine 
for maintaining our armies in distant theatres of war. The 
merchant shipping of the United Kingdom had borne the brunt 
of the world’s losses from U-boat piracy, and the food reserves 
in Great Britain were low, but only by the help of British 
shipping could the transfer of the American Army to Europe be 
accelerated. Enough shipping was at once lent to bring over 
about 60 per cent. of the American troops, and British naval 
escorts were provided for them on a scale which further handi- 
capped the forces engaged on hunting U-boats, and so increased 
seriously our losses of merchant shipping, already so severe. 

If any time had been lost, it is difficult to estimate the extent 
of the disaster that might have resulted, or the chances of the 
situation being retrieved. On the 9th of April the next attack 
came against the British Army on a frontage of about twenty-five 
miles. It lasted for three weeks. Just-south of the Ypres salient 
it drove back the Portuguese line, and was carried forward about 
thirteen miles, to a point west of Merville, before the situation 
was retrieved. Sir Douglas Haig (April 12) then called upon 
his army for a supreme effort : 

Words fail me to express the admiration which I feel for the splendid 
resistance offered by all ranks of our Army under the most trying 
circumstances. 

Many of us are now tired. To those I would say that victory will belong 
to the side which holds out the longest. 

There is no other course open to us but to fight it out. Every position 
must be held to the last man: there must be no retirement. With our backs 


to the wall, and believing in the justice of our cause, each one.of us must 
fight on to the end. 


The safety of owr homes and the freedom of mankind depend alike upon 
the conduct of each one of us at the critical moment. [My italics.] 


I have used italics to accentuate the point that there had been 
no change in the original British war-aims, which still, after 
nearly four years of war, inspired the army to supreme effort.. The 
British Army was told that the French were moving ‘ rapidly 
and in great force’ to support, and this support was given. The 
line held. It was not until the 4th of August that the German 
Army began to weaken at this point, and Haig was able to 
announce that ‘the period of crisis has passed.’ The reasons 
for the weakening will appear in-due course. About 1,500,000 
men had been repulsed in the German attacks so far recounted. 

German attacks are prepared with meticulous care, and the 
whole plan is generally inelastic. Such operations are well suited 
to the national characteristics, but their preparation entails delay ; 
Napoleon’s saying ‘ Ask me for anything but time’ is an accepted 
principle of war. There was no further attack until the 27th of 
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May, and the defenders made good use of the time allowed them 
for reorganisation and redistribution of force. The May attack 
fell upon the French Army in great strength, it was delivered 
on a frontage of about fifty miles, and penetrated to a depth of 
about forty miles, to a point south-west of Chateau-Thierry. 
Again the German object was frustrated, their forces were again 
brought to a standstill. This was followed up on the 9th of June 
by another attack, on a frontage of nearly thirty miles, which 
was carried forward to a maximum distance of about five miles, 
south of Lassigny. The attack was abandoned after about three 
days. Then another attack upon the French on a frontage of 
about seven miles just south of the Aisne, which was carried 
forward about four miles, west of Coouvres. The French soon 
counter-attacked and regained most of the ground lost in this 
area, and from the middle of June to the middle of July the 
Allies made constant and successful local attacks on various points 
in the German line all the way from the coast to Chateau-Thierry. 
I think that we can take the 15th of July as the ending date of 
the first (defensive) phase of the Allied plan, as expounded by 
Marshal Foch. The great thrusts in the direction of Paris and 
the Channel ports had been stopped. 

The situation is indicated, with the usual inadequacy of such 
methods, in Diagram No. 2. I think that it may be helpful at this 
stage to note the three ‘ offensive triangles ’ (Merville, Montdidier, 
and Chateau-Thierry) which the Germans had thrust into the 
Allied lines by their massed offensives, and to add the following 
quotations from the writings of Clausewitz, where he explains 
the conditions under which the defensive becomes a very weak 
form of war : 


This must be particularly the case in a defensive which commences after 
the exhaustion of the offensive, and has its theatre of war usually situated 
at the apex of an offensive triangle thrust far forward into the country. 
. . . A defence which is organised on conquered territory has a much more 
irritating character than one on our own soil; the offensive principle is 
engrafted on it in a certain measure, and its nature is thereby weakened. 


It is easy to be wise after the event. It is clear that Foch 
was wise before it. Subsequent events show that he had judged 
- the German offensive to have been nearly spent; it can be seen 
from our narrative that the last blows delivered by the German 
armies had been made with decreasing vigour, and the extent 
of their penetration had each time been reduced. 

The position of Foch’s strategic reserve on the 15th of July 
has only recently been officially disclosed.‘ But from subsequent 
events we could deduce that preparations were being made to strike 
a blow at the Western face of the ‘ offensive triangle ’ with its apex 

* By Sir Douglas Haig’s dispatch. 
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at Chiateau-Thierry, and that the reserves were disposed accord-~ 
ingly. The effect of such a blow would be greatest if made when 
the enemy was reaching his summit of successful achievement. 
At 4 A.M. on the 15th of July the Crown Prince opened his 
offensive on both sides of the Reims salient. On the 18th the 
French and Americans struck the first great counter-stroke, the 
beginning of the great Allied offensive that culminated in the 
defeat of the German armies. 


Ducram II 


Stluation on Julg /5 th, 1918 


In the course of time it will be possible to trace the further 
events in the great battle, and the measure of moral ascendancy 
attained in the final stages. FFoch’s second plan (July 15 to 
August 7) was disclosed just after the Crown Prince’s abortive 
offensive had started. The third plan (August 8 to November 11) 
began with the Battle of Arras, and ended with the acceptance 
of the Armistice terms imposed by Marshal Foch and Admiral 
Wemyss. In the success of both plans the ‘imponderable ’ forces 
again played a conspicuous part. In Foch’s words : 
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If it had been necessary to continue, the position of the enemy was daily 
becoming rapidly worse. Victory is an inclined plane. The -ball starts 
slowly on it, but it increases rapidly in speed if it is not stopped, and we 
were going to accelerate the movement. We had started on that plane, 
Our offensive more and more developed, becoming greater and greater, and 
was about to increase still more in force when the enemy stopped us by 
requesting an armistice. We laid down the conditions of that armistice. 


The enemy accepted our conditions. 


By the great battle the souls of the nations associated in the 
Great Crusade were saved for the time being from dangers coming 
from without ; their remaining task may be to guard against more 
insidious dangers coming from within. In the name of patriotism 
the Prussian ‘ militarists’ dominated all classes in Germany, and 
then used their power to plunder the resources of other nations ; 
in the name of ‘ Bolshevism’ the criminal classes in Russia are 
now trying to maintain their power over another great nation, 
and then to menace the peace of the whole world. The methods 
of the militarist and the Bolshevist are identical, complete 
dominance of one class over all others and the use of force applied 
with bestial ferocity, and unrestrained by obedience to any moral 
law. Responsibility for conducting the battle for Man-soul has 
now passed, for the time, from the seamen and soldiers to the 
Statesmen assembled in conference at the Peace Congress. 


GEORGE ASTON. 





PROBLEMS OF CURRENCY AND 
EXCHANGE 


Some thirty years ago the writer was talking in the Lobby of the 
House of Commons to the late Lord Courtney, then a member ot 
the Gold and Silver Commission, about the problem of Exchange. 
For the first time in history—at least since the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, the ratio fixed between the two precious metals by some 
law somewhere—this exchange ‘ratio had split ‘wide open.’ 
John Bright happened to pass, and Courtney said ‘ Bright, do 
you know anything about the Silver Question?’ ‘ Well, No!’ 
said the other with entire seriousness, ‘I do not, but I am credibly 
informed there are people who do.’ Courtney, himself a man 
without much humour, laughed and, as Bright walked off, said ‘ I 
often wonder whether that belief of Bright is correct. Do you 
personally know any such strange people or have you merely 
‘heard tell’’ of them?’ I was reminded of this incident by 
reading a really wonderful monograph in this Review for October 
last, ‘A New Standard Price for Gold.’ Enough to say we can 
have a new price for gold, and we can exchange our Gold 
Standard for a new standard which is not Gold, but ‘a new 
Standard Price for Gold’ is not thinkable. A troy ounce of 
gold is twenty pennyweights, and each five pennyweights we 
stamp and we call the disk a sovereign, and for a similar reason 
of convenience we divide our foot into twelve inches. When 
by statute enactment we can make one foot twenty-four inches, 
then and not till then can we make five pennyweights of gold 
ten pennyweights. The law can of course fix a new silver valua- 
tion for gold as it has in times past fixed a new gold valuation 
for silver, or it can pay ten paper pounds for an ounce of gold, 
but the gold price of an ounce of gold is—an ounce of gold. 

The problems of Currency and Exchange will, in the days at 
hand, very largely control that problem which is of all the most 
important, namely, the problem of the new price-level of 
commodities. What is the new World’s new price-level going to 
be? Our prices in England have about doubled since the War. 
Thus the gold value of all our assets, which in 1913 was roughly 
twelve thousand millions sterling, may now perhaps be twenty- 
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four thousand millions. Our National Debt is, let us say, eight 
thousand millions. Thus, if prices remain at the present level, 
the National Debt regarded as a first mortgage on a property 
worth twenty-four thousand millions is 33 per cent. of the value 
of the property ; but should prices revert to their pre-war level the 
burden of the mortgage—that which our nation owes its creditor 
class—will be not 33 per cent. but 66 per cent. And should 
prices fall further to anything like the price-level of 1896, then the 
gold valuation of our entire assets would be a great deal less than 
the amount of the eight thousand millions for which they are mort- 
gaged. That would spell of course our National Bankruptcy. 

To find any such disturbance in the price-level as that we have 
passed through between 1896 and 1919 we should have to go 
back to the seventeenth century. During the first forty years of 
that century wages in England rose from half a crown a week 
to twelve shillings; the price of an average acre of land rose from 
51. to 251., and all other prices in similar ratio. Adam Smith 
deals with this price-inflation and declares that every economist 
has attributed it to the great abundance of the new money from 
the silver mines of Potosi in Bolivia. We may be sure then that 
in the days at hand when the question of the rate of wages must 
turn on the general level of prices, and prices will themselves be 
largely controlled by the currency and by the rate of exchange, 
men’s minds as never before will study these somewhat esoteric 
economics. Our statesmen and financiers, who are as a rule but 
ill-equipped as to the problems of the Foreign Exchanges, will be 
utterly in the dark as to the root cause of price-movements. And 
not only so, but the violent exchange fluctuations at hand must 
often negative and neutralise tariffs, no matter how scientific- 
ally these tariffs are devised. Labour also, quite in the dark as 
to Exchange problems, will be at a great disadvantage and will 
everywhere believe itself betrayed. 

An object-lesson of great value presents itself to-day with a 
scarcely evaded strike of the cotton operatives in Lancashire ; and 
for the relief of what may otherwise prove a national disaster we 
shall look with confidence to a further advance in the rate of rupee 
exchange. Let us note carefully what is now transpiring. In the 
issue of this Review for November 1913 I explained in much detail 
the gathering crisis in the Indian Exchange.’ It is enough here 
to say that the world of trade for many years has been in full 
sight of a serious shortage of silver from the mines. Now India 
has for a century enjoyed a large balance of exports over imports, 
which tends to become ever larger with each further extension 
of her railway system. India has liquidated this balance by a 
steady drain of the two precious metals to her hoards. With a 


1 ‘The Indian Commission and Silver.’ 
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silver standard before 1893 she drew her balances as to one . 
quarter in gold and three quarters in silver. Since we forced her 
upon a@ so-called ‘ Gold Standard’ in spite of the warnings of every 
economist, she has about reversed the proportions of the ‘ drain ’ 
and now the great rise of our gold prices, which doubles the drain 
of specie to India to defray the same tonnage balance, threatens 
to scrape the bullion markets of the West bare of both the precious 
metals and leave us with no metallic cover for our banknote. 
What alone could meet a situation so perilous is an immensely 
increased production of silver from the mines, under the stimulus 
of a much higher price for silver. Now it is in the power of the 
Government of India and by a stroke of the pen to raise the world- 
price of silver, for the price of silver is the price at which 
the Indian Government buys or sells silver. The Secretary of 
State for India is the autocrat of the Silver Market. Often he buys 
much more silver in the year for coinage into rupees (due 
allowance having been made for the steady demand by the 
silversmiths’ trade) than is produced by all the mines in the 
world, and he sells also in the form of ‘ Council Bills’ every year 
perhaps two hundred and-fifty million ounces of the coined rupees 
which are lying in the Indian Treasuries. Thus if the India 
Office will advance the price of its Council Bills at its weekly 
sales then the price of silver bullion is everywhere advanced. A 
year ago the Government of India was in extreme straits for 
rupees. The only great purse of silver adequate to save the situa- 
tion was the mass of coined dollars in the Treasury vaults 
at Washington, and with the new comity of our relations on the 
Potomac this mass of silver was purchased for India’s needs, the 
price fixed being a dollar.an ounce, at which price also it was 
arranged with the American mineowners to ‘pool’ their whole 
silver product. The matter, still.shrouded in much unnecessary 
mystery, appears to have been left by our Government in the 
hands of Lord Reading assisted by a gentleman who in the past 
has enjoyed official relations with the Indian Government. The 
price which they endeavoured to fix was as low as 86 cents an 
ounce, a price most dangerously inadequate and which was 
likely to result in a reduced and not an increased production of 
silver. Thanks chiefly to the activities of the Governors of the 
Rocky Mountain ‘Silver States,’ who were captained by the 
Governor of the State of Nevada, the ‘dollar rate’ for Silver 
bullion was secured. In Governor Boyle the good State of 
Nevada had at the supreme moment found the rightful heir to 
my splendid old friend and its late Senator, John P. Jones of so 
many pleasant memories. 

Now ‘dollar silver’ at once necessitated an advance of two- 
pence in the Indian exchange which for many years past had been 
arbitrarily and not commercially fixed at sixteenpence for the 
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rupee. At adollar an ounce the 180 grains of silver in the rupee 
is worth not sixteen but eighteen pence. Thus the Government 
of India, the greatest buyer of silver in the world, would have 
sold silver rupees (its Council Bills) for sixteenpence which when 
melted up they would next have purchased back at eighteen- 
pence. To obviate this the exchange was advanced to eighteen- 
pence and in this way the rupee protected from the melting pot. 
The writer, when exchange was still at sixteenpence, had the 
opportunity to urge the Financial Committee of the India Office to 
advance the exchange boldly to twenty pence. This view found 
strong support, only a few weeks later than my tender of evidence, 
* in the Budget speech of Sir William Meyer, the Indian Finance 
Minister. Sir William used these words : ‘ In the case of India if 
exchange had been left to find its own level under the normal law of 
supply and demand, the rupee exchange would long ago have 
reached a far higher level.’ Now the advance of twopence (an 
advance which should have been fourpence) in the Indian exchange 
has been followed by just the consequences I have ventured to 
predict for twenty years. Lancashire’s cotton exports to India 
and China have the year past become immensely more profitable. 
The value of the exports of ‘piece goods’ to India for 1917 was 
35,000,0001. with the exchange at sixteenpence (15 rupees for 11.). 
The figures for 1918 are as yet not available, but it is known that 
Lancashire has.enjoyed a ‘record’ year and we shall probably 
find the rise in exchange has, as we should have expected, very 
greatly increased both the volume and the value of her exports. 
But even if there has been no addition to the volume, yet even 
so the sales for the same number of rupees which yielded thirty- 
five millions sterling, would at the new rate of exchange yield 
the English exporter thirty-nine millions. If then the average 
net profits in 1917 of all the Lancashire Companies were ten per 
cent., or three and a half millions, the advance in the exchange 
has added more than a hundred per cent. to those profits. If we 
‘consider only this effect in the form of the additional wages that 
could have been paid, then we see that four millions more were 
available for wages without the profits of the cotton millowners 
being reduced by a penny piece. Contrast this with what Tong 
Shoa Yi, a little later the first Prime Minister of the Chinese 
Revublic, wrote me (February 12, 1909) of the great fall in silver 
exchange the year previous. The Mandarin writes : 


In China fluctuations in exchange, such as those of last year, are, of 
course, very troublesome for our importing merchants; still no dovbt last 
year’s fall in silver greatly assists our mills and other manufacturing 
industries which might be damaged by the competition of imported foreign 
goods if the exchange rose. Thus the fall in exchange is even as an increas- 
ing tariff, but unlike a tariff our exports are not reduced, but are, so to 
speak, subsidised. 
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It is not the least interesting, nor the least complicated of the 
multitudinous problems of our foreign exchanges, that the 
Governor of the far-western State of Nevada should have added an 
unexpected four millions sterling to the profits of Lancashire’s 
cotton mills and should thereby make practicable an advance of 
fifty per cent. in the wages paid in that important industry. 
And how true it is, and yet hitherto how very little it has im- 
pressed public opinion, that the mushroom growth of those Asiatic 
industries which compete with our white labour dates from the 
legislated and artificial depreciation of the price of silver in 1873. 
We may be sure then that this whole problem of Money 
ard Exchange is destined to lock horns with public opinion 
after peace, and that, under cover of their considerable know- 
ledge of this subject Germany’s merchants will ‘steal runs’ 
from us. I have depicted in this Review’ the deplorable wreck 
of our agriculture occasioned by the great fall in the exchanges 
with India and Argentina in the ’eighties. The fall in the 
rupee exchange gave India’s wheat exporters the same number 
of rupees for half a sovereign that previously they had received 
for a whole sovereign, and each rupee notwithstanding its reduced 
gold value was worth actually more than ever to pay wages and 
purchase commodities within India. There is indeed a ‘ two and 
two make four’ simplicity about such a statement of the competi- 
tion racial and financial operated by broken exchange, but which 
owing to Press suppression has taken full thirty years to make any 
impression whatever on the public mind here, if indeed the light 
of that far-distant star has even yet penetrated to our planet. 
Thus much India and her rupee. As to Argentina we know 
that before 1887, her paper dollar being at par with her gold 
dollar, she had never exported half a million quarters of wheat in 
any one year. Four years later (1891) when a hundred gold 
dollars exchanged for over four hundred paper dollars her wheat 
exports had risen to nearly two million quarters. And we know 
that the wages in the Argentine paid to Italian harvest hands 
remained stationary what time the paper currency with which 
they were paid fluctuated between paper dollars at par with gold 
and four paper dollars for one gold dollar. Subjected to a com- 
petition so outrageous, is it surprising that in 1894-95 the average 
price of wheat in England was less than 21s. a quarter? * 
However these were two countries, India and Argentina, which, 
as also Brazil (rubber and coffee) and Malaysia (tin), supplied us 
with the food and the raw material we required, and though 
looking back it seems to me infamous that our Home Agriculture 


2 ‘The Indian Commission and Silver,’ November 1913. 
3 See evidence of Mr. De Rinzy Brett, Royal Commission on Agriculture, 


March 1894. 
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should have been broken on the wheel of those depreciated 
currencies, yet it may be admitted that in cheapening wheat, meat 
and raw materials such as rubber and tin, there were compensating 
benefits. But now, in the days after peace we are about to trade 
at least on some tariff terms with the Huns, whose entire industrial 
system will for all export purposes be vitalised by the present 
colossal depreciation of their mark. I do not pretend to guess where 
our sterling exchange itself will be found in a few months after 
‘resumption.’ But let me draw the veil a moment in the case 
of Hun exports, not to England but to the United States, whose 
exchange’ and also Canada’s I shall expect to ride out the gale 
and remain ‘ at par’ with gold. Let us take the export of German 
‘jack knives’ which before the War were invoiced, probably 
fraudulently, at three dollars (12s.) a dozen in New York. With 
the mark ‘at par,’ three dollars then remitted the German ex- 
porter some twelve marks. In the days at hand three dollars will 
remit him at least twenty-five marks. That is the competition 
which our Sheffield cutler has got to meet in the days at hand. 
Consider a hundred such Hun trades with such exchange at the 
back of them in the case of all Central Europe battling its way 
back to solvency through its export trades, and what a nightmare 
is in the future of International Finance. Where have we a 
‘Tariff Reformer’ who can cope with such exchange conditions, 
and yet where, subjected to such subsidised competition as that, 
will be the hearth and home of the British workman? 

In the very briefest outline, such as that was the ‘ Silver 
Problem’ which in 1873 I listened to at Cambridge, but 
half awakened to its gravity, in the lectures of Henry Fawcett. 
Asia in four centuries, as that blind Professor showed us, had 
drawn to herself nine tenths of all the silver treasure-trove dug 
out of the great Bolivian mines in the seventeenth century by 
slave labour, working under the lash of the Spaniards. If the 
myriad-peopled East can buy our money (gold and thus a Gold 
Bill) with their silver, then and not otherwise they can purchase 
our goods. At the old rate of exchange (I write of 1873) which 
had existed unbroken for more than a thousand years any China- 
man who had three taels could buy a sovereign in London, or 
could buy five dollars ‘on’ New York. But the day was at hand 
when the same sovereign was to cost the Chinaman not three taels 
but eight taels, so that while his ability to sell in our market was 
to be far more than doulsled by the collapse of the exchange, his 
ability to buy from us was to be halved. Thus the great collapse 
in the price of silver which resulted from hostile lecislation in 
Berlin first, next in Washington and Paris, and to which England 
in India in 1893 added the culminating betrayal of a money 
metal which represented the thrift and saving of three hundred 
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millions of our very poorest fellow citizens—that collapse has 
always seemed to me beyond all others the leading economic 
incident of the Ages. 

For if a proposal to restore silver to free coinage at Washington 
did indeed involve there a silver standard and currency, and if 
such an objective did justify the frenetic rhetoric of every pen 
mercenary to a capitalistic Press, why then was the change from 
a silver standard and currency to a gold standard and currency 
for the three hundred dumb and wholly illiterate millions in 
British India to pass uncriticised? Why may we critics not de- 
clare that the gold standard is a gilded ‘brick’? It seemed to 
me, and to-day seems, the most unjustifiable act of confiscation 
in all history, that tampering with the Indian standard of value. 
It was a conscription not of wealth, but of an extreme grinding 
poverty. 

Asked to give evidence before the National Monetary Com- 
mission at Washington—and though my views were at that time 
unfashionable I was the first witness called—Senator Teller, the 
Nestor of the Commission, greatly to my discomfiture, put this 
question to me‘: 


Q.—Suppose, as was the case in India, that our people here, instead 
of keeping their- gold in the. banks in coin, melted down the eoin and 
shackled it on their limbs for safe-keeping. Suppose we had a famine 
and the Government closed our mints to the free coinage of gold and 
sold a coined gold dollar, not for its weight in gold but for twice its weight 
in gold, and that our people proceeded to die from the artificial price 
exacted by our officials for the coins with which they bought their food—is 
this exactly what the Government of India has done by its citizens? Would 
there be in your judgment great unrest in the United States under similar 
conditions? . . . Were not all these grave moral and economic objections 
pointed out by Sir Robert Giffen and Mr. Balfour, by the Indian Silver 
Commission and by the Lords of the Treasury; and did not Mr. Barclay 
Chapman, when Financial Secretary, pledge the faith of the Indian Govern- 
ment that the mints should not be closed ? 


If there is any official of the Simla executive, then or now, 
who can reply to the Colorado Senator, he has in the quarter of 
a century past most unhappily effaced himself. 

In 1894 (August 18) I was privileged to attend a small informal 
dinner of a dozen given by Sir William Houldsworth to Professor 
Francis A. Walker of Yale, whose work Money translated into 
eleven languages is the classic. Mr. Balfour was present, and 
Mr. Lidderdale the Governor of the Bank, and from America 
came Mr. W. C. Whitney, Senator Wolcott, and Mr. Brooks 
Adams. The guest of the evening concluded a very interesting 
speech with these words : ‘I regard the ‘‘ Silver Question ’’ as far 
more than any mere problem in finance ; I believe that with its 


4 February 24, 1910. 
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right settlement is bound up the very progress of civilisation for 
the Western Nations.’ 

And it must be so. No white man’s industry can be safe 
against the competition of the yellow man selling in our white 
markets, if we give the yellow man the recent exchange rate, 
namely eight taels for a sovereign in place of three. When we 
consider that fully 90 per cent. of the cost of producing such 
exports as pig-iron, or tin, or rice, or silk, or soya beans, is the 
labour-cost, it would be difficult to put our race danger from this 
“yellow peril’ in fewer words than did Senator Teller in a letter 
he wrote to me from Washington after the catastrophic fall in 
silver in 1908 ; says the Senator : 

When formerly China sold her products for our gold money then five 
gold dollars or one sovereign used to return her three taels, and three taels - 
formerly paid a day’s wage to twenty-one Chinese mill-hands. Whereas 
to-day five gold dollars return to China not three but eight taels, and eight 
taels pay a day’s wage to sixty Chinese mill-hands. 


Mr. Watson, who reported for the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion on the economics of the first steel Rolling Mill ever erected 
in Asia—that at Han Yang, declared that the rate of silver wages 
paid in those steel-works was one-fifteenth of that paid in their 
Pittsburgh Mills (at the old rate of exchange it. would still be 
only one-sixth), and that the labour-product per yellow worker 
was 90 per cent. of that of the white worker. It is this handicap 
of cheap Oriental labour equipped with ‘cheap silver’ which is 
. the burden too grievous to be borne, and which even more than 
‘Free Trade’ makes our ‘social uplift’ impossible. Perhaps in 
fifty years or a century such conditions of exchange might, as our 
cold-blooded Professors predict, raise all prices in the Orient and 
thus reduce the wage-paying and purchasing power of the tael, 
the rupee and the silver dollar. But we await a finale so remote 
as that over the death-bed of the white man’s industry. No one 
had, or could have, a wider experience of the Silver Problem in 
the Far East than Sir Thomas Jackson, the Chairman of the 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank. Correlate his reply when giving 
evidence before the Straits Currency Commission in 1903 with 
the views of Messrs. Watson, Walker and Teller. Sir Thomas 
Jackson said : 

I was in Shanghai in 1867. Then the only items of export were tea and 
silk. Now the low exchange has enabled them to export all sorts of things 
—hides, tallow, wax. In fact, in a ship of 5000 tons you will find tea and 
silk not five per cent. of the cargo. There are a hundred and one articles 
exported from China now that were impossible to export thirty years ago. 

The following instance, one of a thousand, which shows 
vividly how England’s trades east of Suez have gone astray with 
the fall in silver exchange, was reported to the Foreign Office 
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in 1894. In 1893 the closing of the Indian Mints in June had 
precipitated the great ‘Silver Panic.’ Silver fell nearly 9d. an 
ounce during the single month of June. Now in 1892 the North 
Island of Hakodate in Japan had advertised for tenders for 1500 
tons of iron pipes for water-mains. A British firm had obtained 
the contract for four guineas per ton. At the then rate of ex- 
change this cost Japan per ton twenty-eight of her silver dollars. 
In 1894 Hakodate advertised for a second tender for 1500 tons, 
and the same British firm bid, and this time 4/. per ton. But 
now the exchange instead of being twenty-eight dollars for four 
guineas was forty dollars for four pounds, and this being so 
Hakodate refused all the tenders, erected her own iron foundry 
and has since been an active exporter of iron water-pipes to both 
China and India. 

Let me quote the finding of the important Committee of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce which investigated the Silver 
Question, and which in December 1888 summed up in these 


words : 

We are led to the conclusion that the principal cause which has enabled 
the Bombay spinners to supersede those of Lancashire in exporting yarns 
to China and Japan is the great fall in Eastern exchange since 1873. It 
appears that (because of the Suez Canal) the geographical advantage enjoyed 
by the Bombay spinner has been lessening while his power to compete with 


Lancashire has been increasing. 


In 1915 our sterling exchange on New York having fallen 
some 6 per cent. there was almost a panic in the City. It was 
declared that the price we had to pay for all we imported from 
America was ruinous. So we sent off a Mission to New York, 
borrowed huge sums of money there to bolster up exchange, and 
commandeered all our American-owned securities here—this all 
because of an exchange dislocation of six per cent. But those of 
us who for the past quarter of a century have pointed out that 
fluctuations not of six per cent. but of sixty in our exchanges with 
all Asia were displacing great and important white industries, 
what measure of consideration have we ever received from 
Parliament and the Press? Our efforts have threatened to throw 
the light on dark places—on places sedulously darkened by some 
“unseen hand,’ and to bring into the light the whole trend of 
modern monetary legislation which intended to transfer the 
property of the mortgagor to his mortgagee, and which in the case 
of our landed interest has been thoroughly successful. 


(2) THE PROBLEM OF THE GOLD MINER 


Not only or chiefly, however, on this side the Atlantic, but to 
westward also, the leading organs of the gold Press now teem with 
leaders and letters advocating by some method of bonus, direct 
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or indirect, the stimulation of gold mining. The whole project 
is fantastic and absurd. If the State began to pay away six 
Treasury pound-notes instead of four for one ounce of gold, that 
ipso facto would ‘ inflate’ our currency and thus further advance 
the prices of meat and bread and all mining supplies, so that the 
mine-owners, worse off than ever, would next month return to 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain and clamour for seven pounds the ounce. 
The bankers who have now controlled all monetary legislation for 
two centuries selected gold as our standard not because it was a 
profitable metal to mine; very far from it. They selected it just 
because it was of all industries the least profitable; and not at 
all because its operation enriched a community in which gold 
was discovered, but just because it could be counted on presently 
to impoverish a community, to sterilise the mining industry, 
itself, arid shut down the mines. The concern, very naturally, 
of the money-lending interest is that general prices shall be 
stationary or declining; therefore it was all-important that a. 
metal should be selected for the currency the yield of which from 
the mines, whenever general prices rose, should automatically close 
down the mines themselves, the lower grade mines first, and in 
this way contract the world’s currency whenever, owing to new 
great gold discoveries, general prices—the price of food, fuel, 
timber, machinery, rails—and the rate of wages, tended to ad- 
vance. On this automatic contraction of the yield of the mines the 
Bankers relied to protect the ‘ equity’ of the mortgagee interest, 
and it is just that automatic process which is relentlessly going 
forward to-day. To-day prices are rising more rapidly than ever 
in history ; the corrective for this is not in any expansion of the 
currency, whether paper or metallic, but in contraction, and in 
a very short time every effort of legislation, be sure, will take the 
direction of contraction. Sir Lionel Phillips and the other ‘ helots 
of Park Lane’ should have discovered for themselves this cunning 
defect in the gold business before they embarked their fortunes 
in gold-mining. Any of their banker friends would have explained 
all this to them, even as so often they have explained it to me, 
with engaging frankness. The intelligent capitalist has never in 
the world’s history made money out of a gold mine. ‘The 
People’ is his gold mine; he makes his sovereigns out of the 
sovereign People! I have seen mining fortunes made over-night 
in California, never out of the mines but on the ‘ Stock Board.’ 
Henry Labouchere used to tell a tale of a West Australian Gold 
Mine and a Company of which he was a director. ‘We had,’ 
he said, ‘ a chunk of crude ore on the Board Room table, weighing 
a hundredweight, which was near half gold. It started all London 
to gamble in that market. Presently we wrote to our manager 
that he really must send us more gold from our mine to pay a 
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dividend, to which he replied, ‘‘ then you must send me back the 
mine.”’’ 

I think I could check off on the fingers of my two hands the 
men, all friends of Sir Lionel Phillips and my own, who have 
died lately possessed of fortunes which in the aggregate exceed all 
the dividends ever paid to ten thousand shareholders in Rand 
Mines. If the Rand goldfield closes down, with it collapses the 
great city of Johannesburg. Reckon up the capital value of that 
city, add all the wages paid to labour during its construction and 
in its mines (the hypercritical might even say, and add also the cost 
of a war), and you will appreciate the wisdom of the Banker class 
who have filled the world and their journals with hymns of praise 
to the Gold Standard and no other. As a general axiom it may be 
said that that community is the most prosperous where the wealth 
yield per man employed is the highest. Recent careful investiga- 
tions enable me to put on record these very remarkable returns 
which are from official sources. The Fishing industry at Prince 
Rupert, British Columbia, is conducted largely on a co-partnership 
bacis. The owner gets for his boat one fifth the cash yield, the 
four men get four fifths. The share of these men from the wonder- 
ful harvest of that ocean, the past year, has often been at the rate 
of over 10001. per man. In some cases nearly twice that. Again 
in the silver mines at Cobalt (Ontario) fifteen hundred miners are 
now employed. Their silver product is fifteen million ounces per 
year, or ten thousand per worker. Ten thousand ounces of silver 
is worth at the present price of silver 20001. Now if a man with 
a fishing line can earn 10001. a year in a glorious climate, a 
sporting occupation, and in those lovely land-locked harbours of 
Puget Sound and the Queen Charlotte Islands, ought he not to 
earn a little more buried deep down in the bowels of the earth 
in depths where his class die like flies of phthisis? One would 
think so. But as a matter of fact he there produces not any 10001. 
a year, but at most 80/. It should however gratify each dusky son 
of Ham to know that he is an assistant monometalist; that he 
fights and dies under the great Gonfalon of the Gold Standard. I 
admit that this War has suggested many things worth dying for ; 
but a Government of Bankers for Bankers by Bankers—we have 
indeed lived under that dynasty, but we accommodate ourselves 
with some misgivings to dying for it. 

I refer the curious as to these philosophies of gold-mining, if 
any such there are, to Professor Stanley Jevons’s Investigations 
of Currency and Finance.’ Jevons, who had gone to Victoria at 
the request of our Government to investigate this problem of the 
cost of producing gold, says of the Australian supplies between 
1851 and 1862: ‘The total supply of new Gold during the twelve 

‘5 Pp. 111-119. 
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years has been stated by Newmarch at three hundred millions 
sterling, which is equal to about 50 per cent. of the total stock of 
gold supposed to be in use at the beginning of the period’ (my 
italics). And Jevons says of the wonderfully ‘rich’ Victorian 
yield ‘probably 701. a year would approximate closely to the 
average earnings of each miner.’ And he then gives the following 
extremely suggestive table * of wages in the Colony of Victoria. 


Rate of Wages per Day 1854 1857 





Farm Jabourers with rations 

Stock-keepers with rations 

Masons . ; é A 

Carpenters . ° . ° F 

General labourers : bs , - 
Miners (gold-diggers) | 


When the writer was in Australia in 1895, Coghlan’ prepared 
this table for the New South Wales Government : 


New South Wales 


Population (dependents Per Cap. 
inclusive Industry Production 


12,000 .- . ¢ . Silver-lead . : - - 256 
5,060 . ‘ . 2G s ‘ : J - 25 
25,070 . ‘ 3 - Coal . ; = - 47 
160,000 . : ‘ - Agriculture . ¢ ‘ - 2 


Alluvial ~ . w eee: 
16.000: <56-. hecn + Gold { oo orts Bae ake 


It will be seen from a careful consideration of Jevons’s Table 
that the gamble of these Victorian discoveries had just vampired 
all the other industries in the Colony, leaving the little old 
prosperous towns and settlements in the ‘bush’ almost deserted 
and dragging down the general rate of wages in all other trades 
by leaps and bounds. Such was the evidence collected in situ by 
the leading monometal Professor! It is of a nature to surprise 
even those aware of the blight and malevolence of Gold 
Standardism, that Victoria should have survived the plague of 

* her gold discoveries, but this she did, and did it gallantly. 

Next on Page 118 mark the official figures of the Victorian 
yield of gold per miner. Jevons states that while his gross product 
is 701. (17 oz.) a year, his wages at 8s. 8d. per day aggregate 
1501. (or 37 0z.). So that the subsidy, or bonus, paid by somebody 
to stimulate this gambling in gold in Australia was about four 
sovereigns per ounce, or on the entire gold yield was over three 
hundred millions. It is hardly necessary to ask whether these 
three hundred millions of deficit descended as manna from on 
high, or were the reward of the promoters’ skill! Why cannot 
the mine-owners in 1919 work the public—why this raid on the 

° 2. 2a id Statistical Survey, p. 98. 
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coffers of the State? And Sir Lionel and his friends who would 
apparently be satisfied with some modest bonus of two Treasury 
notes per ounce would even so be backing the wrong horse : they 
would establish no economic foundation for a business always 
hitherto ruinous: a roulette game with two Zeros. 

In the case again of the California gold, the deficit per ounce 
was there much greater than in Australia. Alexander Del Mar, 
the secretary of the Commission appointed by Congress to report 
on the cost of producing the gold of California after the great 
discoveries in 1849, showed* that in labour alone it had cost 
four ounces of gold to produce one ounce, and further that ten 
millions of acres of the most valuable land in California had been 
destroyed and its rivers and harbours silted up with the detritus 
of the mines. Foolish people point with pride to a production of 
sixty per cent. of the world’s gold within the British Empire. 
It is well indeed for the Empire it does not produce the other 
forty per cent! If an industry so unprofitable and so destructive 
is any matter for congratulation, why has the Legislature of 
California within certain limits proscribed the gold industry? 
I may add to the above the evidence from the Klondike Goldfield 
in 1898. The cost of carrying supplies for the twenty thousand 
miners there was 1601. per caput.’- The gross yield of gold per 
miner was 1601. The wages bill at 21. per diem involved a loss on 
balance of twelve millions. Thus it cost 4]. to earn 1l. Why is 
it, we may well ask, that men gamble against dice so loaded? 

Truly a vampire industry to support what Mr. Arthur Kitson 
has well described as a ‘Fraudulent Standard.’*®° We were 


8 Del Mar, History of the Precious Metals, Chapter xxix. 

* See The Times, Sept. 23, 1898. 

10 Tt is historically interesting that Mr. Kiteon’s ‘ British Banking Reform 
League,’ for which I bespeak support, has its headquarters in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Birmingham. The whole country has come to love ‘the 
Birmingham heresies’ and ite heresiarchs, In our old country-house libraries - 
may still be found Zhe Gemini Letters (Simpkin, Marshall, 1844) which 
chronicle the good work done by that school of thinkers known as ‘The 
Birmingham Economists.’ The Birmingham Chamber on the 9th of December 
1842 forwarded to Sir Robert Peel a spirited protest against his currency 
legislation then pending—the Bank Act of 1844—which includes these historic 
lines : 

‘It may be well to notice an error into which many persons ignorant of 
the currency question have fallen. They accuse the Committee of desiring to 
rob the present public creditors in order to make up for the injury done to the 
public debtors in 1819. To such parties the Committee recommend an enquiry 
as to how far the present relations and obligations of society are in accordance 
with the present gold coinage, and they will find that what the Committee desire 
is to prevent further appreciation, or further robbery of the debtors, and not to 
rob the public creditor. The average of prices and wages is still about. 25 per 
cent. above the present gold standard. It is the attempt at a further reduction 
which causes the present universal embarrassment. Will, or can, the agricultural 
and commercial classes submit to this reduction? And if so would it be possible 
to collect the amount of Revenue required by the Government?’ 
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assured some thirty years ago that gold was the only metal 
permissible as the standard money—the money for deferred pay- 
ments, because it both maintained a steady level of prices and 
never fluctuated considerably in supply from the mines. In the 
twenty years after 1876 this precious yardstick as a measure for 
all Debts stretched to two yards; prices in other words measured 
in Gold fell one half,"’ while there was no metal and no commodity 
which increased its production so inflatedly. And now this 
’ fraudulent standard, its metal money having all fled into hiding 
before ever a shot was fired in 1914, has shrunk its yardstick 
in only four years of crisis to eighteen inches. Is it to maintain 
this thief and coward on his tinsel throne that the City invites 
us to cup and leech all the other industries which, mortgaged up 
to the hilt for that purpose, have carried our flag to a great victory ? 

The Western world, it will soon appear, has sacrificed not only 
its Gold Standard but any metallic standard whatever, and this 
through the avarice of its money-lenders—the men who have 
always sharked a profit of twenty per cent. per annum when ten 
per cent. on an infinitely larger business turnover would have given 
them fortunes greater still. This practice of small commissions on 
‘big business’ was a great part of the secret of German trade 
success. Our Western world for the very first time in human 
history has fought a first-class war with mints open to gold but 
closed- to silver. It is this which differentiates the finance of 
this War from all others. 

In order to ‘appreciate gold’; in order to double the value 
of gold and thus double the burden of every debt including the 
National Debt, the Great Cosmopolitan Money Power, in the 
year 1873, all its Press organs en vedette, closed the Western 
Mints to Silver. Walter Bagehot declared before the Goschen 
Silver Commission ‘Silver is the normal money of mankind! ’ 
That the Landed Interest here was clean waterlogged with 
mortgages and must succumb by reason of the demonetisation 
of the ‘normal money of mankind’ and through the resultant 
violent contraction of our Western currencies—that, though well 
they knew it must follow, only excited the derision of the Great 
Money Power. ‘The Squires—they will never know what hit 
them !’ said these alien financiers ; ‘what are the Squires anyhow 
but an ignorant archaic class? Away with them and their breed : 

‘I will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land.’ 


For evidence of the fraud by which at Washington the de- 
monetisation of the silver dollar was surreptitiously accomplished, 
11 See Saurbeck’s Index Number of Prices. 
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I refer the reader to my paper in the Fortnightly Review (June 
1893), ‘The Currency Crisis in the United States.’ What is to 
be said of that legislation when, more than eight months after he 
had signed the Bill which had forever excluded silver from the 
Mints, President Grant still in complete ignorance writes to his 
friend Mr. Cowdrey : . 
White House, Oct. 6th, 1873. 

The panic has brought greenbacks about to a par with silver. I wonder 
that silver is not already coming into the market to supply the deficiency in 
the circulating medium. . . . When it does come. . . silver will become the 
standard of value. 


Mr. Kelly, the father of the very Bill that had demonetised 
the Silver Dollar and who was Chairman of the Committee on 
Coinage, said on the floor of the House ™ : 


In connexion with the charge that I advocated a Bill which demonetised 
the standard silver dollar I say that though chairman of the Committee on 
Coinage I was as ignorant of the fact that it would demonetise the silver 
dollar, or of its dropping the silver dollar from our system of coins, as were 
those distinguished Senators Messrs. Blaine and Voorhees. I was the 
Chairman of the Committee that Reported the original Bill, and I aver 
upon my honour that I did not know it proposed to drop the standard dollar. 


The ‘nigger in the wood pile’ was Section 16! Section 16 
had been smuggled in after the Bill had left the hands of Mr. 
Kelly. But for a comma where men naturally read a colon in 
section 16 and line 2, the silver dollar, the very ‘ Money of the 
Constitution,’ just as our sovereign here is, would be to-day the 
‘Money of the Constitution.’ The Nation had suspended specie 
payments during its War and -with infinite travail was working 
upward to ‘ Resumption’ even as we shall in the days at hand, 
building every hope on the assistance it would receive from its 
Silver Mines in Nevada and Colorado. It awakened too late, to 
find that by a mere slip—if it was a slip—in punctuation the 
Silver Dollar had been deprived of its constitutional prerogative 
of legal tender. The thing is equally incredible and indisputable ! 
Clause 16 as passed reads as follows: 

The silver coins of the United States shall be a dollar, a half-dollar, a 
quarter-dollar, and a dime; and the weight of the dollar shall be 384 grains, 
the half-dollar, quarter-dollar, and dime shall be respectively one half, 


‘one quarter, and one tenth of the weight of the said dollar, which coins 
shall be a legal tender at their nominal value for any amount not exceeding 


five dollars in any one payment. 

The elimination of the Standard Dollar from the full legal 
tender currency thus turns on the comma after ‘384 grains’! 
Mr. Bright of Tennessee said : 


12 Congressional Record, vol. vii. p. 1605, 
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The Bill passed by.fraud in the House, never having been printed in 
advance. It was passed under such circumstances that the fraud escaped 
the attention of some of the most watchful as well as the ablest statesmen 


in Congress. 
Mr. Holman of Illinois, ‘the Watchdog for the Treasury,’ 
declared * : : 


I have before me the record of the proceedings of this Housé on the 
passage of that Bill—a record which no man can read without being con- 
vinced that the measure and the method of its passage through the House 
was a colossal swindle. I assert that the measure never had the sanction 
of the House, and does not possess the moral force of law. 


Senator Howe said of it : 


Mr. President, I do not regard the demonetisation of silver as an attempt 
to wrench from the people more than they agreed to pay. That is not the 
crime of which I accuse the Act of 1873. I charge it with guilt compared 
with which the robbery of a thousand million dollars is venial. 


Hardly less emphatic in their denunciation were Senators 
Garfield, Beck, Allison, Blaine and Voorhees. 

In the Act of 1873 ‘ Congress was had.’ Shamefacedly the 
element honest amongst its leaders admitted it, and turned their 
backs upon an episode so discreditable in the history of free insti- 
tutions. But whose was the ‘Unseen Hand’ in this wonderful 
exploit of ‘The Great Money Power’? That still remains to be 
discovered : and when discovered it will, I believe, shatter the 
whole fabric of this sinister cosmopolite finance. 

One thing only can possibly protect us in the days at hand 
from permanent inconvertible uncovered paper currencies with 
exchange points shifting every hour—and that is the opening of 
great new ‘ wet-ore’ bodies, lead and zinc and copper which carry 
silver as a bye-product. Were the future price of silver the subject 
of an International Agreement by the United States, France, and 
England, and the proposals of the Wolcott Commission of 1898 
accepted (they were agreed at that time by President McKinley, 
by the Prime Minister of France, and by the Prime Minister of 
England but were negatived by Lord Elgin at Simla), then a 
metallic standard might—I speak with no confidence—be pre- 
served. The minting ratio should be at least as high as that 
of the French law of 1803, 1 to 15$. Probably a ratio which 
would fix silver at seven shillings the ounce, and not five, would 
be preferred to-day in cold blood even by the bankers—by those 
bankers at least who know anything at all about the tools of 
their trade.** 


13 Congressional Record, vol. vii. p. 193. 
14 T have described in detail the exchange mechanism of the French Law of 
1803 in a paper in this Review, ‘ Silver in the New Era,’ November 1917. 
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Nothing can protect our Western gold from the future voracious 
demand of India save and except the opening of new silver mines, 
. India has always preserved large favourable trade balances, and 
with gold prices here what they now are, to magnetise all she 
exports, India will in a very few years, as I have pointed out, 
draw away all the western gold reserves to cover into her hoards. 
Thus the only protection for our gold is more silver. The Goschen 
Silver Committee, its only surviving member Mr. Balfour, 
stated that. between 1848 and 1877 the aggregate trade balance 
in favour of India was no Jess than 511,000,000/., ‘a sum,’ they 
said, ‘largely in excess of all the gold which came during those 
years (the years of maximum production) from California and 
Australia combined.’ And they were writing of a period and of 
an India with not half the present population, with little railway 
mileage to bring its produce to its ports, with for the most part 
no Suez Canal and when, above all, Gold Prices were less than 
one half their present rate. 

Taking advantage of the hitherto unpublished figures supplied 
by the United States Director of the Mint to Governor Emmet 
Boyle of Nevada last January, I estimate the world’s annual silver 
requirements after Peace, and when trade and prices have had 
time to adjust themselves, to be about as follows : 





A Tuirty YEARS’ FORECAST FOR SILVER 
1918-1948 
Silver at five shillings an ounce 


Annual Demand 
New Silver to liquidate India’s Annual Balance of Trade 

(70,000,0007. or Rs. 2 per capita), after defraying her 

‘Home Charges’ . 250 million oz. 
New Silver for the Ourreney Requirements of the Nigerias, 

West Africa, ‘German’ and British East Africa . - 100 million oz. 
World’s Silversmiths’ Demand on the pre-War scale. . 120 million oz, 
For Subsidiary Currencies, European and American . - 70 million oz. 
For China, Hong Kong, Malaysia and the Philippines . 50 million oz. 
For the reimbu sement of the Bland Dollars (Pitman — 

for say eight years . ; ‘ P * é 50 million oz. 

Total Demand ‘ vinateth Seo” - - 640 million oz. 


Total Supply 
Present Werld-Production from the Mines, estimate of 
Director of the Mint for 1916-1917 (unpublished) . 157 million oz. 


World’s Deficit, say . ° : . . ° ‘ - 483 million oz. 














By what method can nearly five hundred million ounces 
of silver essential if the ‘Gold Standard’ is to survive at all— 
how can this be secured? This is the problem. 

If a price of 5s. the ounce will very largely increase the yield 
of silver so that the higher price expands its production 400 per 

Vor. LXXXV—No. 504 QA 
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cent., and we can thus pay Asiatic and African trade balances in 
silver and not as now in gold, then in ten to twenty years the 
cowardly yellow metal may again crawl out of its countless hiding 
places, but in the meantime only silver and more silver may save 
a@ metallic standard. But I do not believe that ‘five-shilling 
silver’ will very largely increase the product of the mines. 
Silver is chiefly a by-product of lead or zinc or copper mines, and 

_Were the increased price of silver to open new lead and copper 
and zinc mines the price of those metals so useful to mankind 
would fall possibly to the full profit equivalent of the advance in 
the price of silver. I anticipate therefore that Currency Reform 
will be on the lines of the United States Federal Bank Act, but 
the Exchange problem, which is the real Silver problem, will still 
remain, its settlement so essential to restore a standard gauge for 
all Western commerce with Asia. 

We have ‘The City ’ to thank for the position in which we 
now find ourselves. During 1886-1888 the most important Royal 
Commission of our time” sat to consider the Gold and Silver 
problem. With unanimity the Commission reported that 
what was called ‘ Bimetalism’ was practicable, yes! but its 
members were just equally divided as to its necessity. Five years 
after, in the April number of this Review, 1893, Mr. Leonard 
Courtney who had signed with the ‘Gold men’ concluded his 
recantation with these words : 

Five years ago I joined with my friends (on the Commission) in depre- 
cating any attempt to establish an international agreement for the free 
coinage of both gold and silver as standard money. I have advanced with 
further experience and reflection to the belief that such an agreement is to 
be desired and that it could be accomplished with the minimum of change, 
and with great advantage to the Empire and the world, un the conditions 


I have suggested. 
MORETON FREWEN. 


16 Lord Herschell, Sir Charles Fremantle, Lord Farrer, Lord Courtney, Sir 
Louis Mallet, Mr. Arthur J. Balfour, Sir David Barbour, Lord Chaplin, Sir 
William Houldsworth, Mr. Samuel Montagu. 





THE, DISABLED OFFICER IN RURAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


‘ We have to create a better Britain.’—Tux Kina. 


THE words of His Majesty King George give the keynote to 
his people for their coming work. The throes of the General 
Election, the Labour Manifesto, the general feeling of unrest, 
have combined to show the need. The terrible excesses of 
the Bo!lshevists in Russia, the threatening of the ‘ Red’ peril 
in German towns are all warning beacons. It is to the 
steadiness of the English working-man, who will respond to good 
leadership in the future as he has in the past, that we must 
look to save us from like perils. The men—miners, agricultural 
labourers, clerks, factory hands, fishermen, sailors—who an- 
swered the call of the nation’s peril are not the stuff of which 
bloody and greedy revolutionists are made. In the House of 
Commons some Member irritated by the strikes was complaining 
bitterly of the faults of the working-man. ‘At this time when 
the foe is at the gates, where is labour?’ he asked. Henderson 
rose for a moment, snapped the telling rejoinder ‘Where is 
labour? ‘Labour is in.the trenches.’ And it was true. Read 
the reports of the great Generals—Sir Douglas Haig’s thanks to 
his troops; General Allenby’s ‘ With such men we could have 
done anything’; Admiral Beatty’s tribute to the seamen—to 
know what our rank and file have done for their country. Early 
in the War the writer was travelling in a Tyneside train, and 
chatting to a recruiting sergeant, a man with a fine keen face. 
He spoke of those who offered for service and particularly of three 
men who presented themselves at the recruiting office the previous 
day. They were miners, brothers, and the two younger, strap- 
ping fellows, were passed at once. The eldest, grey-haired, was 
obviously over age, and had to be rejected. He came again 
and was again rejected. Not contented he offered himself a third 
time. ‘Look here, my man,’ said the recruiting officer, ‘ what 
makes you so keen to join?’ ‘’Tis the carnage in France’ was 
the answer. 

What may not be made of the future of a country with such 
men? It is so easy to point to the profiteers, to the shirkers 
and skulkers in every class. The scum always rises to the top, 
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but a good housewife knows that it is when the pot is boiling 
furiously the scum can be skimmed off and thrown away. It 
is the nation as a whole that fought and suffered and endured, 
and now, purged of many faults, is looking for a better 
England. We must take the national motto of our Belgian 
Ally ‘L’Union fait la Force.’ If we want to fight alike Revolu- 
tionists and Reactionaries, we shall do it by forgetting class and 
our own self-interest, and remembering that we are all English 
together; and that the call of the country is as strong now as 
it has been during these past four strenuous years. The leader 
who will gain followers is the leader who brings hope. It is not 
only to the great outstanding men of wide influence we must turn, 
they would be helpless but for those behind them. It is to each 
one who can do his ‘ bit’ in the village, in the countryside, in 
the town, as he did it in the trenches, that the country looks 
for its resurrection. The privileges of wealth, position, edu- 
cation, influence, never carried a heavier responsibility than to- 
day. The young Officer who led his men over the top; who 
kept watch with them in the almost intolerable strain of waiting ; 
in the long drill and preparation, who helped to weld together 
the men until they became that wonderful living thing the regi- 
ment—to-day mutatis mutandis his task is the same. There must 
be a new spirit in the workshop and office, in the great industries, 
and in the countryside; and though we look to our political chiefs, 
as we looked to the Generals in the field, for the plan of cam- 
paign, yet it is for our young Officers who are coming back to 
civil life to lead their men as they have led them in the field. 
The same qualities are needed; tact, kindly good feeling, firm- 
ness and perseverance made the successful Officer whose men 
would follow him to the death; and the same confidence will 
make them follow his lead in the new life. For there must 
be a new life in England with a higher object than money- 
making; money-making is important, but the money made must 
be shared more equally in future. 

Such an opportunity to strengthen and build up the 
country and the Empire has never come before, and may 
never come again. The Government realised this when Sir 
Richard Winfrey, the Secretary of the Board of Agriculture, 
brought in his ‘Small Holdings Colonies Bill’ in June last year, 
asking for 80,000 acres as a start to provide land for discharged 
and disabled soldiers ; this 80,000 acres will be only a beginning 
of what is needed, as the Prime Minister’s Wolverhampton speech 
foreshadowed. Is there not also much land waiting reclamation, 
which could be easily made available without overturning exist- 
ing cultivated farms? and that ‘is specially suited for small 
cultures; moorland and open spaces like the New Forest where 
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bees and goats and poultry would flourish. The Industrial 
Settlements urged by Mr. Mawson. deal with this question, and 
he can point to the successful work done on. the Cheshire coast 
on land considered derelict but now flourishing. 

It is here the disabled Officer comes in. True, he may not 
have the strength to do the full work of a healthy man, but nearly 
‘ always he can do something. It would be a poor reward for 
a man who has given of his best in strength and limb to let him 
rust on an inadequate pension. Many of our disabled Officers 
will be unable to bear the stress of town-life, but in the quiet 
and healing of the country may largely regain much of their 
old vigour, even though it may be years before full strength comes 
back to them. Is not their opportunity rural reconstruction? 
Back to the land for Officer and man alike may mean a happy life 
for them and bring chances of development and improvement to 
the village too. There are so many ways in which country life could 
be made happier : the use of machinery to save drudgery, better 
lighting to lessen the dullness and darkness, electricity harnessed 
for both purposes, larger returns won by intensive culture, the 
organisation of better transport, a higher standard of living; more 
amusements, sports, and above all a reformation of the housing 
system. Do these seem dreams? Dreams sometimes come true. 

As Arnold Toynbee wisely said; ‘The best thing a gentleman 
can do for Whitechapel is to live in it,’ so in the country small 
groups of educated men living among their neighbours, not in the 
aloofness of the manor or the great house, but earning a liveli- 
hood too, working at similar pursuits, keen at sport, will learn 
where the shoe pinches and have practical not theoretical sym- 
pathy to offer. At first they themselves will have much to learn 
of the country and its ways, and if they are ready to accept the 
advice and help of those who all their lives have been learning 
the great business of husbandry, they will find that help offered, 
shyly perhaps, but, if it is welcomed, with real goodwill. No 
teaching at an Agricultural College, no somewhat hurried train- 
ing, ‘intensive’ like the subjects it treats of, can supply what 
only comes with slow growth: the patient knowledge of the 
seasons, of the land and soil, of the beasts, that makes up agri- 
culture. Wiseacres prophesy failure for these suggested. settle- 
ments of young Officers and men, but do the wiseacres remember 
how many of them already come from country homes ; the younger 
sons of good families, the boys from the country rectory, the 
sons of the farmers themselves?) Then many do not intend to 
farm on the grand scale, they lack the capital and the knowledge. 
It is quite a different matter to add to a small pension by living 
in the country and having a poultry farm, a large and well- 
managed orchard of some ten or twelve acres, a fishery breeding 
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pond, a small tract of trees and shrubs as a nursery for afforesta- 
tion, an apiary, or any other of the numerous small cultures. 

Village industries offer scope in another direction; weaving 
has large possibilities, basket-making, glove-making, toys, are 
among the possible developments. It is here brains and edu- 
cation can tell. Hitherto small cultures and village industries 
have been largely in the hands either of cranks or of uneducated 
people; no one has quite realised the possibilities that may lie 
before them. Organisation, the use of better materials, good 
transport, and business ability brought to bear on securing the 
right markets might open a very different future. Is not this an 
opportunity for the disabled Officer, still more for the Officer with- 
out the handicap of a heavy disablement? The loss of an arm 
or a leg does not cripple a man’s brain. The men who had-the 
courage and ability to lead in the trenches will have the courage 
and ability to remake Merrie England. 

The advantages of small cultures have been appreciated 
abroad. For her size Belgium was one of the richest countries 
in Europe, the actual capital sum per head being larger than in 
any other country, and, as an interesting passage in Baedeker’s 
Belgium showed, this was very much the result of the small 
cultures that sprang up after the Kingdom of Belgium was formed 
in 1831. The Government paid attention to easy and cheap 
transport by means of canals and light railroads, and this brought 
the market within reach of the cultivator, and did away with the 
middleman. The Belgian law too made the subdivision of land 
easy, and so proved a great stimulus to small holdings and 
intensive culture. The future prosperity of agriculture in England 
lies in the big farms worked on scientific principles with modern 
machinery and big capital, farms out of which the best is got 
by brains and well-paid labour; and it also lies in small holdings 
and intensive culture. The medium-sized farm worked in a some- 
what rule-of-thumb fashion without sufficient capital must be 
eliminated, it will not be able to hold its own in the coming 
competition. The small culture on the other hand has a great 
future before it. 

Poultry farming has been urged almost ad nauseam, and on 
the other hand warnings have been held forth of many failures. 
What of the successes? All depends on the amount of work put 
into the venture. The choosing of the right kind of bird suited 
to the district, deciding whether egg production or table fowls 
shall be the object, above all the choice of the market so that 
the breeder and not the middleman gets the profit, affect success 
vitally. The large amount of eggs and fowls formerly imported 
and the big figures of that trade show what profit might remain 
in English pockets. Training so that the business is thoroughly 
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learnt is essential, and now there are opportunities for training 
disabled Officers for this pursuit. It is one specially suited to 
blinded men, and St. Dunstan’s has found it one of the happiest 
occupations for the gallant men trained at Regent’s Park. A 
blind Officer from St. Dunstan’s has gone to the Orchard, Goath- 
land, the first settlement for disabled Officers, where he intends 
to start a poultry farm, and good luck to him! 

Fruit-growing is another important small culture. Hitherto, 
fruit-growing in England has been strangled by difficulties of 
transport, the high railway charges for freight, the profits of 
the middlemen, gluts, and other troubles of the luckless grower. 
Surely all these are difficulties that can be overcome. Better 
tariffs and lower railway charges, the utilisation of the canals and 
waterways foreshadowed as among the coming changes, and a 
good system of local motor transport will do much for fruit-grow- 
ing and other small cultures. The disabled Officer may well take. 
up fruit-growing. It is interesting and remunerative. Compare 
the value of ten acres of arable land and the same land cultivated 
and planted with choice fruit-trees. Local markets should be 
sought instead of the present custom of either selling the fruit 
to a middleman or sending it up to Covent Garden. Could not 
an Officer with an orchard on the outskirts of a town obtain one 
of the numerous camp huts that will soon be for sale and alter 
part of it into a storehouse. in which fruit could be stored for 
winter use and sale; part into a jam-boiling room where perish- 
able fruit might be made into jam or bottled or canned; and 
part into a shop, painted and well appointed and smart, where 
the fruit and jam and honey could be sold? It is the little shop 
attached to the orchard, or a lock-up shop open say three days 
a week in a neighbouring town, that will keep the orchard’s 
profits in its owner’s pockets, and the War has killed snobbery. 

Every good orchard should have its bees, not only for the 
sake of the honey but because bees add greatly to the amount 
of fruit fertilised by the pollen they carry from blossom to blos- 
som. ‘Chivers,’ the great jam firm, grow their fruit at Histon 
in Cambridgeshire, and one year the yield not being up to a 
high standard an expert was consulted, who advised bees; the 
. yield of fruit largely increased in consequence of hives being 
installed. Chickens to run loose in an orchard are a great advan- 
tage. They find most of their food, and need little attention, 
while they destroy the grubs. The eggs are a profitable by-pro- 
duct. If daffodil bulbs are planted when the orchard is well 
established, and left to increase at their own sweet will, they not 
only add to its beauty in the early spring but can be gathered 
and sold in the little shop. A good and cheap way of 
planting daffodil bulbs is to obtain a sack for a few shillings from 
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one of the big growers of daffodils forced under glass for the 
London market. They are useless for forcing a second year, but 
if planted in the open recover to bear fine blossoms for a long 
time. The writer used to obtain hers from a grower in the 
Channel Islands. The most important point in an orchard is 
the right choice of trees. The neighbouring demand—whether 
for cooking or dessert fruit, the soil, the climate, must all be 
considered. It is a great point to choose fruit that will be ready 
for sale at different seasons; rhubarb, gooseberries, currants, 
raspberries (a most profitable crop) should be grown, as well as 
early and late and winter apples, dessert pears, and wall fruit— 
plums and apricots against the house if a south aspect can be 
secured. Lane’s Prince Albert, Worcester Pearmain, Lord 
Grosvenor, Coxe’s Orange Pippins are good varieties of apple. 
In showing the neighbourhood the practical example of growing 
the finest kinds in the best way, the disabled Officer will be 
giving an object-lesson of the most helpful and useful kind. It 
is wise not to grow too many varieties, they sell best in large 
quantities of the same kind. It is only when one goes into a 
country district and looks critically at the poor scanty fruit grow- 
ing on neglected trees, that one realises what a wide field is open 
here. The Ministry of Pensions thinks so well of the possibilities 
of fruit-growing that already there are five centres under its 
direction, where discharged Officers may obtain training free. 
Fish-breeding is another small culture that is coming to the 
front. The War has taught us the vital need of a home-grown 
food supply. In Germany the advantages of fish-breeding have 
long: been realised, while we are only beginning to wake up to 
what may be done by well-stocked waters. In our lakes and 
rivers and even in the hitherto neglected canals are resources for 
fish not yet dreamt of. The chalk streams of the South Downs, 
the many small rivers and rivulets of the Midlands and the North, 
only need stocking with trout and a minimum of attention to 
give a bountiful supply of the finest food. Salmon need more 
care, but if netting and poaching are sternly prevented, the 
increase of this noble fish would have little to hinder it. Have 
we forgotten the days of the Scotch apprentices who bargained 
in their indentures against their masters feeding them on salmon 
oftener than thrice a week! The fish-ponds attached to every 
Monastery in the Middle Ages tell us how fish could be bred and 
reared to form an important and wholesome part of the daily 
diet. The work of a fish hatchery is interesting, and though 
needing skill and training is not laborious, and might offer a good 
livelihood to a sporting disabled Officer. Could not the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries give encouragement in this direction? 
Rabbits are another profitable form of food production. In 
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this as in larger branches of stock-breeding the choice of good 
kinds is essential. The difference between the progeny of Belgian 
hares or other large varieties and the ordinary common rabbit 
is scarcely believable by a non-expert. Weight of flesh and early 
maturity are both important points. The question of foodstuffs 
is not difficult. An acre of well-cultivated ground would yield 
a good quantity, and if rabbits are kept by an Officer living in one 
of the settlements, it would be an easy matter to arrange for 
some of the surplus of his neighbour’s vegetables and cabbage 
leaves in exchange for rabbit manure. Co-operation is the secret 
of success. Again, the disused camp hut might be useful 
in a rabbitry. A clever disabled Naval Officer made his 
rabbit-hutches in tiers just like sailors’ bunks, and so saved 
material and space in the sleeping and breeding rooms, while 
sloping planks gave access to the large grass run. There should 
be a good market for the flesh and also for the skins of rabbits, 
but as far as possible local sales are the most profitable. If a 
good reliable supply of rabbits was available during the season 
it would mean an addition of savoury, nourishing food for our 
working-class population. Only last month the writer knew of 
the wife of a Dorset labourer, a respectable hard-working woman, 
who complained her children had not tasted meat for a year; 
an unlimited diet of potatoes, bread and margarine is not the 
best way to rear a stalwart and contented race. Whoever adds 
to the home supply of cheap good food is doing work well 
described by that hackneyed phrase ‘of national importance.’ 

A nursery of saplings might .appeal to a disabled Officer who 
is unable to give the constant attention some other small cultures 
demand. Another point in its favour is that sharply sloping 
ground can be utilised, for the slope provides shelter and 
drainage. The ground ploughed twice (if not too steep) and then 
sown with larch or fir, or whatever it is decided to rear, makes 
@ good beginning. Again the choice of the right kinds regulates 
the profits to be made and the good done. The Douglas 
Pine grows at twice the rate and yields finer timber than the 
ordinary Scotch Fir. One of the cleverest men in the world in 
forestry is the Professor at Cambridge, and any disabled Officer 
thinking of this work is advised to write and ask if he would, out 
of his kindness, give some of his wise advice. The Director at 
Kew would be another expert to approach. The Board of Agri- 
culture, St. James’s Square, are preparing large quantities of 
seedlings for those who intend to plant trees. The future demand 
will be very large, and might well be met in part at least by 
the nurseries of disabled Officers. Such a nursery could form 
part of every disabled Officer settlement if managed for the 
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benefit of all, instead of for one Officer. The profits would help 
towards meeting general expenses of upkeep, such as rates and 
taxes, insurance etc. on the whole property. A small nursery 
of quick-growing trees might also be a valuable wind-screen to 
the orchard and kitchen garden of the little community. Fruit 
bushes and trees might be added as well, though they need better 
soil and more care. 

Bees are another small culture which can become of consider- 
able importance. Bees need a certain amount of attention, but 
not the close daily looking after necessary for fowls or rabbits 
or stock. Skill is essential to know how to cut out the queen 
cells to prevent swarming, to save the swarms that actually are 
ready for flight, to see that the supply of supers is carefully regu- 
lated, according to the honey flow and the weather, and the rest 
of bee-lore. Such watching does not necessitate regularity, 
or make any heavy demand on a man’s time or strength, 
and is most interesting work. A properly managed apiary 
should consist of at least a hundred hives, though care must 
be taken to choose a district where honey can be readily 
gathered by the bees. The ideal spot for an apiary is in an 
orchard near the moors, so that honey may be had from the 
blossom in the spring, and from the heather in the autumn. Lime 
trees, hawthorn, clover, yield delicious honey. If crocus bulbs 


are planted freely in the orchard grass, the bees can find food at 
an early and critical time. Sunflowers too, of the large and 
homely old-fashioned tall type, are valuable for their yield of 
nectar, and the seeds are excellent for chicken food. To turn 
to the money side, each hive should produce at least twenty 
shillings’ worth of honey each year, and in a good season this may 
be doubled. 


Life in the country does not only mean growing turnips. Here 
is a chance for the revival of handicrafts. Of these weaving is 
one of the most important. as already stated in the medical journals 
when dealing with disabled men. The actual manual work of 
weaving has a healing effect on the brain and nerves. Some of 
the nerve specialists place it high on the list of employments 
that help to cure overstrain and neurasthenia. In the Beckett 
Hospital at Leeds, hand-loom weaving has been practised for 
some time, and the chief Medical Officer, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Littlewood, writes : 


The Administrator, 2nd Northern General Hospital. 

Dear Proressor BARKER, I am quite certain of this, that the looms we 
have at this hospital, and those that have been used by Mrs. Baines, have 
been of the greatest value in respect to the treatment of some of the cases. 
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I am glad to hear there is a possibility of further extension of this kind of 
work. (Signed) H. Lirriewoop, Lt.-Col. R.A.M.C.. (T.).' 
Beckett’s Park, Leeds, 10th Nov., 1918. 


It is no new theory that certain manual work has a direct cura- 
tive influence on the brain and nerve-centres; for many years 
past Slojd and carpentry have been taught in schools to back- 
ward children. There is a certain fascination too about the work ; 
it does not pall, rather the interest grows as the patient gains 
skill. Weaving is a progressive art; the useful rag rugs made 
in India, and also in remote villages in the New England States 
of America, are almost its simplest form, but they are not to be 
despised for comfort or thrift. Coarse linen and woollen fabrics 
are everlasting, and quite a beginner can make curtains, bed 
furnishings and table-cloths that far surpass in beauty and dura- 
bility materials bought at a shop. We shall be a poorer nation 
after the great struggle, and thrift that makes for comfort and 
satisfaction is no light matter. Weaving has prospects. As 
skill increases the craftsman can look forward to the goal of repro- 
ducing silken fabrics that may rival the wonderful old Spanish and 
Italian brocades. The highest form of weaving tapestry will 
probably be revived. Sir George Frampton, the famous sculptor, 
is founding a School of Tapestry-Weaving for discharged Officers 
and soldiers of marked artistic ability, the idea being to found an 
English School of Tapestry to produce panels like the Gobelin 
looms. It is hoped that civic memorials may take this form ; 
Eton College has ordered wall hangings as part of the Memorial 
to her Dead. Sir Frank Brangwyn and other eminent artists have 
promised to be among the designers. So it is possible for a 
weaver who begins with a simple loom to improve until an artistic 
career is open to him. Weaving can be extended until a village 
industry is built up like the Harris and Donegal tweeds, or the 
Keswick linens. - Already up and down the country such indus- 
tries are flourishing, at Lake, near Salisbury, at Canterbury, at 
Winterslowe, and other places. 

Basket-making is another useful handicraft, and it too covers a 
wide field. There is a constant demand for useful baskets, from 
the heavy laundry hamper and the round market fruit-basket, 
to the dainty receptacle My Lady carries. Wickerwork can be 
used for tables and chairs suitable for the summer-house, or for 
artistic productions such as the well-known Dryad chairs. One 
hint to a disabled Officer thinking of starting such a village 
industry : grow your own osiers. A large part of the expense lies 
in the carriage of the canes, as well as the delay and difficulty 


1 Colonel Littlewood thinks so highly of hand weaving that he has ordered 
a loom to be made for his own household. 
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in obtaining them. Salix viminalis planted in swampy ground or 
on the banks of a stream and left undisturbed for three years 
should yield a supply of material for basket-work for many years, 
if properly cut and cared for. 

Glove-making is one of the small industries that might be built 
up under the fostering care of a disabled Officer. At Sturminster 
Newton most excellent hand-sewn gloves, made of leather tanned 
in the old English way with oak bark, can be had. They are 
comfortable and indestructible, and being a smart cut are the best 
wear for rough country use; customers write for them from all 
parts of the world. Surely it would not be difficult to work on 
these lines. 

Such a settlement gives other opportunities to an Officer who 
must live in the country, and who is glad to secure society and 
avoid the drawbacks of an isolated small house in a dull village. 
An author would have leisure to write, an artist to paint, there 
is no obligation to follow handicraft or small culture. The idea 
underlying the whole is that whatever the disabled Officer wants 
to do is the thing that must be made easy for him to do. The 
management of the settlement ought to be in the hands of the 
Officers themselves, the larger County Committee’s chief duty 
being to give aid and help in carrying out any big scheme referred 
to them ; probably such a County Committee need not meet oftener 
than twice a year, once the settlement is really set going. 

Monotony is the bane of country life; it causes the seven 
devils of gossip and spite, envy and slander, narrowness (one 
of the meanest of the devils) and hopelessness; and emptiness, 
the mother of them all. It is only religion that can really exor- 
cise them, but religion can be helped by wholesome work and 
wholesome environment and wholesome amusement, and all 
these are conditions the disabled Officer with his fine public spirit 
can help to bring about. There is ‘so little amusement in the 
country, and yet so much is possible. Apathy on the part of 
those who ought to lead has been one of the causes. In a north- 
country village the boys wanted to be Boy Scouts, and for some 
months the young village joiner, himself well under twenty, was 
their only leader, until the spirit languished and the movement 
gradually died out. What a chance for a young Officer, his medals 
and his record giving him an authority, and winning a hero- 
worship nothing else could gain from rough farm-lads. A cricket 
club that could challenge neighbouring villages, or a football team, 
would mean a lot of collar work and persistent quiet persever- 
ance; but how worth while, and the good old sporting instinct 
would revive as the discipline told, and the lads shaped under 
the influence of the game and the leadership. 

The village green is a delightful rallying place for old and 
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young. The children can play rounders, and the girls have their 
skipping rope; the cricket pitch if only it is big enough—there 
is no end of its delights. But alas! so many modern English 
villages have no Green. Then it must be possible to make one. 
The purchase of a field, or more gracious still its gift, should not 
prove an insuperable difficulty, but it must be close to the largest 
group of cottages or in an easily accessible spot, not always the 
worse for being near the ale-house. In a stone county like Derby- 
shire or Dorset a village cross may be desirable; it is easy to 
make a really beautiful centre to the Green if it is only borne in 
mind that simplicity is the best friend to beauty. An octagonal 
base measuring perhaps fourteen feet across, and paved with 
random stone to form a dry pavement, then a seat some eighteen 
inches high and broad and comfortable, with a high stone eight- 
sided back which would form the base of the pillar, is simplicity 
itself and yet can be dignified and impressive. The pillar (tell 
it not in Gath) may be a tall, well-worn stone gate-post. Such 
a structure is not beyond the efforts of the village mason and 
a couple of labourers if there is some artistic person to give the 
right proportions and spacing. On one of the upper squares might 
be cut a short inscription telling of the part borne by the village 
in the Great War, and commemorating the names of those who 
served. For the Roll of Honour of the brave Dead no place is 
sacred enough save the Church. 

Walking is one of the joys of the country. As the middle 
of the day is often the worst time, so sunset or dawn is often 
the best. Walking gives the chances for a talk equalled only 
by a twilight winter fire; it is then tales can be told to the 
children, or the wonders of the hedgerow, its flowers and birds 
and insects and leaves and treasures, shown to them. Whether 
in crisp, sunny, frosty winter, or in wild wet weather when one 
learns the exhilaration of a strong wind, or in hot scented sum- 
mer days, walking is the best of sport and exercise. It gives 
the opportunity for delightful little snatched ‘holidays of a couple 
of nights from home, so well told in Joyce Cobb’s ‘Grace before 
Walking’ : 

For songs the wind sings in the trees, 

For sign-posts when the dusk begins, 

For little wayside sleeping inns, 

That serve my bread and cheese, 


For my Good Comrade (that’s the Sun), 
For map and boots and stout oak stick: 
May I a tramping heretic 

Find grace to thank some One. 


Sport joins all its followers in an unequalled good-fellowship, 
and sport has been allowed to become too much the pastime of 


q 
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the plutocrat. Fishing, not poaching, must be made easier for 
lovers of the rod, and why should not many of the golf links 
be open to all on payment of a small fee, at any rate in the 
evening? The real aristocrat has never shunned the society of 
those in a lower social class, his position was too secure, and 
the comradeship of sport cemented the good feeling of all classes ; 
the squire and the farmer and the labourer joined together not 
so long ago, and those wholesome ways must be revived again. 
Hunting was often far keener sport with a trencher-fed pack than 
today with the hounds brought in a motor to the meet, with 
the huge field, and the heavy ‘cap.’ One has only to read 
Miss Somerville’s delightful tales of a Resident Magistrate to 
realise what hunting could be in an Irish village. The great hunts 
will always remain, but do not let the humbler village sport be 
crowded out. 

It is in the winter that. the dullness is most deadly. The 
long, dark evenings must be filled. Occasional dances and whist- 
drives in the village hall are very useful not only for amusement 
but as the means of raising money for Charitable or public pur- 
poses. In some Yorkshire villages proceedings usually begin 
about eight o’clock with a whist-drive, for which toll in the 
shape of small prizes is levied on the well-to-do residents; the 
supper, managed by a committee of matrons, comes at ten o'clock, 
and is followed by dancing till midnight. The village hall also 
gives the opportunity for a weekly lecture, and if classes can be 
formed, a lecturer, on Nursing, Cooking, Dressmaking, Bees, 
Fruit-growing, and so on, can generally be had by arrangement 
with the County Council or the Educational Authority. The 
difficulty is usually to get the Honorary Secretary, the man or 
woman who will arrange for the course, beat up the audience, 
or get members to join the class, in fact do the drudgery. Here 
again is the chance for the disabled Officer or his wife, for we 
look to them not to shirk here any more than in Flanders or 
France, where there was plenty of drudgery. 

Another pastime too much neglected in the country save in 
the great houses is acting. We all love it. There need be no 
hesitation for lack of talent. Children are born mimics, and 
their greatest pleasure is a game of ‘let us pretend.’ A beginning 
is easily made with a children’s play, nursery rhymes furnish 
delightful little charades. An open-air theatre is not difficult 
to contrive; a bank, say 20 feet long, 12 feet wide, and 
3 feet high, for a stage, with clipped hedges at back and 
sides, and Chinese lanterns to hang in front on a long, 
dim, warm, twilight Midsummer evening. Such a stage 
depends, not on cost, but on co-operation. Provided there is a 
spacious village green, what is to hinder the levelling and digging 
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being done by volunteer work? There are plenty of stalwart 
labourers who could give a hand if they were really interested. 
It is the union of brains and heart and hands that can solve 
most problems. With such an open-air stage the grown-ups could 
have their plays too. The pageants that were performed in so 
many parts of England—from the first at the market town of 
Sherborne to the huge ones at London, Winchester, Oxford, 
York—show that the love of the multitude for play- acting is quite 
real. At Pickering, a small market town in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, a delightful small pageant was given by the towns- 
folk in the grotinds of their ruined and historic castle. On the 
Continent the tourist comes across peasant plays in Belgium, in 
Brittany, and in Switzerland, and the famous Ober-Ammergau 
Passion Play was begun by the peasants. Where there is a 
village hall, plays could be arranged in the winter, a time when 
they are still more needed. The cost need not deter. If the 
neighbouring big house’s help is asked probably ladies who are 
keen on theatricals themselves would be ready to help by designing 
the dresses. A working bee of all interested: squire’s wife, 
farmers’ wives, the womenfolk from the cottages—anyone who 
can cut out, or fit, or use her needle. Design and colour, not rich- 
ness or cost of material, make for success. A play produced on such 
co-operative lines ought to show some profit, and by degrees this 
might pay for a fair stock of dresses and properties which could 
be carefully stored and make new productions easier. 

Morris dancing is sometimes smiled at as the fad of a few 
enthusiasts. In our grandfathers’ days the country dances were 
amongst the most popular of rustic amusements. Perseverance 
_ and the determination to make country life happier will bring 

back much of the former gaiety. Why-should not children at 
the National Schools be taught to dance three days a week instead 
of the usual daily drill and Swedish exercises? The revival of 
the May-pole is quite easy ; the difficulty is to make these things 
natural and permanent. The force of will and persistence, the 
steadiness that carried on in the face of greater difficulties here 
again could prove its worth. 

Have I dwelt too long on mere amusement? The dullness 
of the country has been like a miasma sapping at rural life. One 
has actually to live among the agricultural labourers in one of 
their small inconvenient cottages, as the writer has done for nearly 
a year, near a great Camp, to realise how little of recreation they 
have. The fields are fenced with hedges, there are not many 
open spaces for all comers, hence the great need of a village 
green. In the narrow, overcrowded living-room of the average 
cottage there is no privacy, there is not even much room for a 
guest and a stranger. In many villages there is no resident 
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squire, and often the vicar, handicapped by the anxieties of a 
small living, and the depressing isolation from the society of his 
equals, sinks into an apathy that has not the energy to start 
fresh schemes outside his special duties. Wholesome amusement, 
added to the better wages already in sight, and the housing 
schemes promised by Government, helps to open up a brighter 
prospect, and in this rural reconstruction, both in occupations 
and amusements, there can be no better ally than the young 
Officer whose health compels him to seek his home and to bring 
up his family in the country. 

One of the most important parts a disabled Officer could play 
in reconstruction is by being elected to the Village Council and 
the Rural District Council. He is, owing to his delicate health, 
probably a man with leisure, which is a desirable qualification for 
work that is too often shelved because no one has sufficient time 
. to give to its details. Also a disabled Officer has no axe to grind. 
The powers of the Rural District Council are large ; by this means 
an improvement can be effected in sanitation, housing, transport, 
lighting, and many other matters of local welfare. The huge 
number of workmen’s houses proposed by the Government will be 
largely erected by the local authorities ; nowhere is there greater 
need for cottages than in the agricultural districts. The War has 
helped us to shake off many red-tape trammels, and the resource 
and common-sense thus developed will help the Officer to under- 
stand commonplace needs, that every house should if possible 
have water laid on (even if the supply is an adjacent well, a hand 
pump will raise the water to a cistern in the roof) and that a 
kitchen sink is essential. Very few, scarcely any, gentlefolks 
realise what it means on a rainy, muddy day to draw every 
drop and carry it to the house, and afterwards empty the 
dirty water outside the cottage; small wonder if it is thrown 
close to the door until the fouled ground becomes a fertile breed- 
ing place for germs. Cupboards in each bedroom, so that the 
Sunday clothes may last longer by being carefully stored; cup- 
boards in the living-room to hold a supply of groceries and enable 
more economical buying; damp-courses and double walls in 
exposed situations to give dry and healthy dwellings. Cubic 
contents, choice of materials and design, ventilation, etc. need 
the advice of the Medical Officer of Health and the Surveyor, but 
no special technical training is needed to know that proper space 
in the living-room and three bedrooms in a family cottage are 
essential for bare decency. It will need the right men to see 
reforms are carried out, and good temper and tact are needed 
to overcome vested prejudices, which are sometimes harder to 
fight than vested interests. 

Transport is a matter on which the disabled Officer himself 
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may chance to be an expert. The way in which the difficulties 
at the Front—shell-torn roads, often lack of material, congestion, 
and, worst of all, mud—were tackled is one of the mysteries 
and admirations of the War. Much simpler matters are the 
country roads, the provision of light railways, or rather tram- 
ways like those in Belgium, which have done so much for rural 
prosperity in the west of Ireland, and the organisation of 
motor transport. The upkeep of roads certainly comes within 
the scope of the Rural District Council, and so in future 
may motor transport. A well-regulated service of motor lorries 
with the market town for centre might easily be profitable as 
well as convenient. - A motor-’bus service too would be a great 
advantage to the women of a district. It would lessen the hard- 
ships of distant shopping, and it would bring chances of social 
life and the opportunities of seeing relations and friends to those 
who now lead needlessly drab and narrow lives. In a sparsely 
populated district one motor-’bus could serve a string of villages 
with a bi-weekly service. A daily service is by no means neces- 
sary, regularity being the essential, unlike the delightfully vague 
transport found at Biagio, a little hill town behind Bordighera, 
where the proud owner and driver of the village omnibus, on being 
asked for its time-table, answered ‘ Mais, Madame, it goes when 
there are passengers.’ 

Lighting is another important rural matter. The dark roads 
make traffic difficult if not impossible after sunset, and during 
long evenings when there is no moon it is not an easy matter 
for old people, women, or delicate folk to get about. One of 
the attractions of the town is the brightly lit streets. It is per- 
haps scarcely realised to what an extent that cause is responsible 
for the rural exodus. If we want to make life more attractive 
to the agricultural labourer and his family we must see to better 
lighting. Soon many of the huge Munition Factories and Army 
Camps will be dismantled. Cannot part of their electric plant 
be put to this use? Once installed the power can in many 
cases be obtained from streams and rivers. Well-lit roads within 
the village itself, a possibility of every cottage being supplied at 
a low rate with at least two lamps, and the important high roads 
being fairly lit between sunset and ten o’clock, would make a 
wonderful difference. During the day-time the power could be 
utilised for factories and workshops in healthy surroundings. 

The schemes to aid disabled Officers will be many. Now, when 
our hearts are uplifted at the great mercies and victories, is the 
time to think of the men by whom they were won—at what sacri- 
fice do we at home always realise? Among other plans is it 
possible to consider a county scheme on the threefold basis of 
housing, education of the children, and occupations? It is an 
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elastic basis capable of development and of alteration according 
to the county’s need. It is to their own county that men will 
turn instead of to a central institution with its inevitable red 
tape ; to their own kith and kin for whom they have fought and 
suffered, and who will be only too ready to show their gratitude 
and their pride in them. As the writer said in a previous article, 
‘Cottages for Disabled Officers,’ in the July Number of this 
Review : 


It is a home with wife and child that is needed, a home to be sick and 
sorry in undisturbed, a home with its warm snugness and its happy 
memories as the children grow up, when only the soul of the past lives, 
and its pain is forgotten. We must make such homes the reward of courage, 
of devotion to duty, of sacrifice in having thrown up a promising career at 
a stronger call, so that they will be a badge of honour, not of charity. 


Then the education of the Officer’s children must be secure, 
the breed is too good to be lost. Occupations also are important, 
so that the disabled Officer may be able to follow an interesting 
and profitable occupation, that will add materially to his pension, 
and enable him to support his wife and family in comfort. It 
is not fair that a disabled Officer should come back to a pension 
only, a pension that at the present value of money means for 
gentlefolks a lower standard of living, materia] and mental ; and 
worst of all with a cramped future before his sons and daughters. 
It is not fitting that the burden of his patriotism should fall upon 
his children. . 

It was with these thoughts in mind that the owners of a small 
group of houses, the Rev. Patrick Dott, Vicar of Dringhouses, 
York, and his wife, the present writer, approached the Lord- 
Lieutenant of the North Riding in January 1917, and offered 
them as a nucleus of a County scheme. They are situated at 
Goathland on the Yorkshire Moors, and there are nine small free- 
hold houses, together with a garden of rather over two acres. 
The furniture is largely old oak collected from the countryside, 
the gathering of years, and towards this the Lord-Lieutenant 
provided 10001., the rest is the gift of the donors of the houses. 
Each house is different, most have five small bedrooms, two 
sitting-rooms, a bathroom, and kitchen. The Officers pay a small 
rent, five shillings a week was suggested, to form a fund for 
repairs, any surplus going towards a naval cadetship for the son 
of one of the Officers. The houses are solidly built of stone, with 
wide mullion windows with diamond-pane casements, and have 
heavy oak beams; several tons were procured when a bridge 
built a century ago on the Egton road needed repair, and they 
are massive and black and the pride of the cottages. Great care 
was taken with the planning to save labour, a point in these 
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servantless days; and most of the rooms have fitment furniture, 
some of oak, others of teak and fine old mahogany. 

The garden is immature yet, for trees and clipt hedges grow 
slowly in these windy spaces, but within a few years the founda 
tions now laid will develop into a beautiful and dignified garden. 
There are paved walks, and two flagged courtyards between the 
blocks of houses ; one has a sundial with a motto copied from an 
old Dales farm house; in the other is a well-head after the 
Venetian fashion, on one side of which it is proposed to inscribe 
the names of the naval battles, on another side—France and 
Flanders—on a third side the far-flung battle lime—Africa, 
Egypt, Gallipoli, Italy, Mesopotamia, Palestine, Salonika—on 
the fourth side facing the road ‘Te Deum Laudamus’ ; while 
cut deep within the rim is the dedication ‘ God gave them a great 
thing to do, and they did it.’ ? 

Occupations of course form the most important part of the 
scheme. Professor Aldred Barker, head of the Textiles, Leeds 
University, has offered to start a village industry of weaving. 
He suggests that the Officers should own their own flock of the 
Siberian sheep that is being acclimatised by Professor Ewart of 
Edinburgh and of which so much is expected. In the long winter 
days the women of the district will have the opportunity to earn 
good wages at piece-work on hand-looms in theirown homes. A 
stone-built barn with long windows to admit plenty of light would 
serve as weaving shed, and part could be built off to form a shop 
for the sale of the tweeds; the visitors who flock to Goathland 
from April to October (it is one of the most beautiful spots on 
the Yorkshire Moors) should provide an adequate market, but 
if there is any surplus a big wholesale firm has offered to buy 
it at a good price for the first three years, so as to set the industry 
on its feet. Thus with the exception of wages the whole of the 
profits will go into the Officers’ own pockets. Some land too has 
been provided. The North Eastern Railway has given a pepper- 
corn lease of some adjoining ground suitable for growing medicinal 
herbs (foxgloves for digitalis, etc.) in a semi-wild state. A bed 
of osiers has been planted on this land to provide material for- 
basket-work, and one of the best Leicestershire growers supplied 
the Salix viminalis that makes the most useful cane. The Blind 
School at York gave advice and help in a sympathetic way. If 
a disabled Officer wishes to take up fruit-growing, in addition to 
the existing orchard, he can use a field which is part of the N.E.R. 
grant; the field was chosen for its suitability for this purpose, 
it is sheltered and has good soil, and the lease makes most 
generous provision for a valuation if given up. The question of 

? An illustrated article describing these Orchard-houses appeared in the 
Architectural Review, April 1918. 
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buying more land to afford scope for poultry-rearing, bees, rabbit- 
breeding, is under consideration. 

The third part of the scheme, which is in abeyance at present, 
was to raise a small County Fund for education, to bridge the 
gap between the school scholarship and the Government grant, 
so that a boy might go to his father’s school, and a girl be edu- 
cated, say, at Cheltenham or St. Andrews, so that she could earn 
her living. 

Save one Officer, who being blind came from St. Dunstan’s, 
all the Officers now settled at the Orchard were sent by Mr. Don 
Wauchope, through the Ministry of Pensions. Any disabled 
Officer wishing for further information is asked to apply to 
Mr. Don Wauchope, Imperial Association for Disabled Officers, 
Columbia House, Regent Street, W1. For such schemes money 
will be needed and money will be found. The work ahead of us 
‘To build a better Britain’ is too heavy to be done save by the 
whole nation, and we must not lose so valuable an asset as the 
disabled Officer. We who have not fought must not shirk when 
it comes to giving—and the best we can do is not good enough. 
We must remember the trust our dead have left us—to stand 
by their maimed comrades and ‘to build a better Britain.’ Read 
the lines that appeared in The Times on All Souls Day 1916 : 


Oh! little mighty Force, that stood for England, 
That with your bodies for a living shield 
Guarded her slow awaking ; that defied 

The sudden challenge of enormous odds, 

And fought the rushing legions to a stand. 
Then stark in grim endurance held the line! 


Oh! little Force that in your agony 

Stood fast while England girt her armour on, 
Held high our honour in your wounded hands, 
Carried our honour safe with bleeding feet! 
We have no glory great enough for you, 

The very soul of Britain keeps your day. 


Oh! little mighty Force, your way is ours, 
This land inviolate your monument. 
ANNABEL Dott. 





WOMEN POLICE AND THEIR WORK 


In the year 1913, when the poet’s ‘ Peace on her pastoral hillock’ 
was still piping her note, the chief police officer of Denver, in 
Colorado, publicly acknowledged that ‘the best man’ on his 
police force happened to be a woman—his police-woman, Miss 
Roche. In England it required the huge social upheaval of 1914 
and the years that followed to evolve the British police-woman and 
to justify her. Here and there, before the War, thinking persons 
had argued that police-women were as desirable in the United 
Kingdom as they had proved in the United States, especially in 
regard to the patrolling of the streets and the hearing of certain 
types of charges in our police-courts; but the plea fell largely 
on deaf ears, and the tardy appointment of women as searchers 
of female prisoners was the only concession of any importance 
vouchsafed by official wisdom. Then came the War, involving the 
withdrawal from the country of hundreds of thousands of 
husbands, fathers and brothers, the arrival from the Dominions of 
a host of young men in the full lustihood of life and unfamiliar 
with many of the temptations of towns and cities in the ‘Old 
World,’ a large depletion of the regular police-force throughout the 
country, and the exhibited failure of our pastors and masters to 
implant any very high ideal of feeling or behaviour throughout 
large masses of the population. Speedily the situation became 
acute both from the social and the military point of view, and 
in October 1914, with the sanction of the magisterial and police 
authorities in London and other parts of the Kingdom, the corps 
of Women Police was formally established. Its beginnings were 
small. In July 1915 the number of trained women in the corps 
was only 50, and a year later it was 100; but so great was the 
need, and so well was it met, that at the dinner held at the 
Lyceum Club last October, to commemorate the fourth anniversary 
of the corps, the Commandant, Miss M. Damer Dawson, was 
able to announce that no fewer than 2000 women had by that 
time been trained, and that the whole movement had been 
successful beyond demonstration. At the beginning of this year 
Women Police were acting as incorporated members of the regular 
police force in twenty-eight English boroughs, notably at Carlisle, 
where as many as a dozen were on the police strength; while 
377 
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numerous social, military and commercial organisations in London 
and the country were also employing them. There are still 
personages in authority who have not yet realised all that these 
women—armed with nothing more formidable than moral force— 
have accomplished and are accomplishing, but time and the facts 
of the case are on the side of the Women Police, and we may 
hope with some confidence that before long they will be officially 
recognised in the fullest and most practical fashion, as distinct 
from mere compliments, by the Home Office and all over the 
Kingdom. 

All the pre-War arguments in favour of Women Police have 
gathered tenfold force during the past four years. Lady Nott- 
. Bower tells a story which is typical and worth repeating, even 
though the black and white of print cannot hope to catch the 
poignancy of her vivid narration. A girl of sixteen had been 
the object of an assault under circumstances of such a character 
that to particularise them here is impossible, and, prior to the 
hearing of the case in court, there had to be a private inquiry 
by two policemen armed with pencils and notebooks. The girl 
had previously faltered out her story to the lady in question in 
a quarter of an hour. Then the policemen arrived, and, finding 
Lady Nott-Bower there, asked her if she proposed to remain 
during what was to follow. She replied in the affirmative ; 
whereupon one of the men considerately remarked ‘ But, my lady, 
we may have to ask some very awkward questions.’ ‘That is 
all the more reason why I should remain,’ came the reply, and 
she remained in the room. When it is stated that the questioning 
that ensued, together with the conscientious writing down of 
the girl’s embarrassed replies, lasted two hours and a quarter, and 
when the well-meant but crude and limited vocabulary of the 
average policeman in such inquiries is borne in mind, the nature 
of the long-drawn-out ordeal for all the participants may be 
realised. The witness of that incident came away from it 
emphatically convinced that educated and sympathetic police- 
women only should be entrusted with such investigations, and 
public opinion will be in complete sympathy with her. ; 

Let such a story be carried a step farther into the police-court 
itself, with the charge being heard in camera, and the intensified 
torture of the ordeal is sufficiently conceivable to anyone with 
the smallest delicacy or imagination. The perils which often 
menace quite small children in public parks, kinema theatres, and 
other places of resort frequently lead to the hearing of charges 
in camera, and many policemen and police-court officials will tell 
of the repugnance with which they have seen some mite, so small 
that she has to be stood on a chair that her head may appear over 
the ledge of the witness-box, being cross-examined on behalf of 
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the prisoner by the type of lawyer who all too often accepts 
instructions for the defence in such cases. Every man of decent 
feeling who has witnessed such a scene must perceive how helpful 
the presence of an intelligent police-woman would be in all cases 
of the kind. 

Since August 1914 the need of Women Police has multiplied 
to an amazing extent in practically every part of the country. 
What we may call the larger issue has become apparent to all. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, a gentleman who weighs his 
words with much care, did not hesitate to declare in Convocation 
last year that it was to him ‘simply appalling to dwell upon the 
records they had, every day, of the moral evils which were one 
of the by-products of the War.’ Every man and woman knows 
this to be true ; and it was as inevitable as it is tragic. All through 
history war has brought this by-product in its train, and the only 
difference in the present instance lay in the fact that the scale 
of the by-product was and remains proportionate to that of the 
War. The work which the Women Police have been able to do, 
from the beginning down to the present day, in combating these 
evils, is beyond praise. It may be illustrated in the letter which 
was addressed to Miss Damer Dawson by Major-General F. 
Hammersley, commanding the 11th Division at Grantham, when 
there had been a suggestion that the Women Police who had 
been working in that town during the preceding three months 
should be withdrawn. He wrote : 

I understand that there is some idea of removing the two members of 
the Women Police now stationed here. I trust that this is not the case. 
The services of the two ladies in question have proved of great value. They 
have removed sources of trouble to the troops in a manner that the Military 
Police could not attempt. Moreover, I have no doubt whatever that the 
work of these two ladies in an official capacity is a great safeguard to the 
moral welfare of young girls in the town. ; 


The work of these ladies who carry no truncheon includes the 
patrolling of railway-stations and their issues and purlieus, and 
of the streets generally ; and it has been proved that the protection 
of girls and women from a certain type of man, and of men from 
a certain type of girl or woman, can be effected by a police-woman 
where the heavier intrusion of an ordinary constable might have 
quite the opposite effect. The reports of the Women Police 
contain abundant evidence of the tact and success with which these 
duties are being performed. They have, in countless cases, not 
only frustrated folly and vice but checked roughness and fighting, 
prevented. begging, gambling, theft, stone-throwing and the 
destruction of property, traced lost children and restored them 
to their homes, checked unpunctuality in closing public-houses 
and the sale of intoxicating liquor to children under age, secured 
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punishment in cases of cruelty to animals, and, generally, wherever 
they have been employed, made the streets fitter for decent people. 
It has, of course, to be borne in mind that their work is not 
that of making a moral people. That lofty task still stands 
committed to the churches, the schools, and, above all, the homes 
and the fathers and mothers. The aim of the police-women is 
not education but prevention. 

At the munition factories, where the majority of them were 
employed during the War, their record was one of which they 
and the country may well be proud. Their duties included checking 
the entry of women into the factory, examining passports, search- 
ing for such contraband as matches, cigarettes, and alcohol, 
dealing with complaints of petty offences, patrolling the neighbour- 
hood for the protection of women going home from work, 
accompanying them to and fro in workmen’s trains to the 
neighbouring towns where they lodged, supervising the conditions 
at the hostels in which many of them lived, appearing in necessary 
cases at the police-courts and assisting the magistrates in dealing 
with such cases if required to, and, last but by no means least, 
keeping a shrewd look-out for attempted acts of misfeasance by 
agents of the enemy. In one factory in the London district their 
duties went farther. Hundreds of women were engaged at this 
establishment in the manufacture and Qisposal of some of the 
most dangerous explosives required for the War, and the male 
police guards had been withdrawn. Consequently, when an air- 
raid was imminent the operatives were either sent home or put 
in places of safety and the sheds and magazines left to the sole 
charge of the firemen and police-women, who took up their 
respective posts and guarded the magazines during the period of 
danger. Eyewitnesses bore eloquent testimony to the calm and 
courage exhibited under these circumstances. ‘The police-women — 
were splendid in the raid,’ wrote a supervisor to me after one 
of these stormy occasions. ‘Standing at their posts right out 
in the open, without so much as flinching, they made one proud 
of being a woman.’ And, in the same connexion, the annual 
report of the Corps was able to record with pride that ‘not one 
woman has failed at her post or shirked her duty in the hour 
of danger.’ The Ministry of Munitions recognised the splendid 
work of these ladies, not only by employing hundreds of them 
at its factories, but by making a large grant of money to the 
expenses of the long and exacting course of training. At the 
vast factory at Gretna the Corps received the crowning official 
recognition of the personal compliments of the King and Queen 
in a conversation with the Chief Inspector of the Women Police 
employed there; and on the occasion of the Royal visit to the 
munition factory at Chester the guard of honour for their Majesties 
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was formed by Women Police. When, at the end of last year, 
the relations between the Corps and the Ministry of Munitions 
came to a close, the Chief Commissioner of Police in London 
had the opportunity of incorporating a large number of these 
trained, equipped and experienced women in the London police- 
force, and it is to be hoped that in the interests of the public 
purse, no less than of the public service, General Sir Nevil 
Macready will be able to avail himself of his opportunity. 
Discussing the matter in January of this year Miss Damer Dawson 
pointed out to the present writer that whereas the Women Police 
Service had been able to save the Government a considerable sum 
of money by training and equipping a supply of Women Police 
for the Ministry of Munitions, they had not, up to that moment, 
been allowed to save the country the expense of supplying to 
the Metropolitan Police a force of women already trained, equipped 
and experienced. The growing volume of enthusiastic expert 
approval of the work which they have done will, it may be hoped, 
as Lady Nott-Bower said at the anniversary dinner already 
alluded to, lead before long to the full official recognition of the 
corps in the Metropolis. 

Many of the members of the corps are women of culture and 
social position, and no doubt much of their influence lies in that 
fact. Their letters are as revealing as those of our soldiers, and 
form just as vivid a part of the literature of the tremendous 
times through which we have passed and are still passing. Here is 
a picture by one of them of a Scottish munition factory : 


Things are stirring here. The girls are always singing old Scots songs 
in beautiful harmony, and their voices are fresh and sweet. Many of 
them, too, are as pretty as Burns describes so often. The work going on is 
amazing. They have been told that unless there is a certain output there 
won’t be any Easter holidays, and there is every sign of the output. And 
what a hive! Eight months ago it was all farmland ; little scraps of hedge 
and birch and fir plantation still tell their tale, and to-day the birds have 
been making a perfect chorus of joy. But life here is stark war. In a place 
like this one feels very near to the actual battlefield. 


Here, again, is an impression of a Northern city, painted no 
doubt in sombre colours, yet expressing the understanding which 
is a vital part of the equipment of every effective policeman or 
police-woman : 


The time I have spent in this city has been perfectly amazing, walking 
miles every night and day, and coming into contact with many things that 
are utterly foul and abominable. Never in London have I seen such pestifer- 
ous places as some of the little courts and alleys here; and we police-women 
go in and out with our flash-lamps, lighting up for a moment wretched 
tattered waifs of humanity sodden with drink and sin, and altogether 
dreadful. The pity of it! Such an awful waste of life and its possibilities ! 
One feels that one can do so little—stirring the surface, perhaps, for a 
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moment, but leaving the hideous mass of iniquity and despair practically 
undisturbed. At such times all our efforts seem so tiny and so futile. How- 
ever, we know that nothing we do, be it good or bad, is done in vain. Time 
will tell. 


And here a gallant message on a postcard from two members of 
the Corps who had spent the middle hours of the previous night 
helping to guard a great factory during the progress of one of 
the most obstinate of the Gotha attempts : ‘ All well after a night 
of considerable activity on the London front!’ 

Nothing could better express the temper in which these women 
go about their responsible duties than that high-spirited little 
account of work calmly carried out under conditions of uproar 
and menace. ‘‘‘ The best hearts are always the bravest,’’ said 
my Uncle Toby,’ and the aphorism is as true of women as of men. 

It seems on a first glance a little odd that the Women Police 
should not, even at this date, be finding a swifter acceptance at the 
hands of the Watch Committees of the country ; but a moment’s 
reflection lights up the mystery, and we find ourselves concluding 
this article as we began it by sounding once more the motif of 
English prejudice against innovation, and particularly of the 
antipathy of the male official world to the intrusion of the other 
sex. Since the passing of last year’s Representation of the People 
Act, however, there are some six million reasons for concluding 
that this antipathy will, in the future, be overcome rather more 
speedily than was the case when only men had full political power. 
The demands of an enfranchised sex are likely to enjoy prompt 
consideration ; and the chances are that when, as in this case, 
they make for the enhanced decencies of life, the consideration will 
be not only prompt but exceedingly sympathetic. 

The duties of the policeman and the police-woman must always 
be different. In the one case we have the vision of the strong 
arm and the truncheon, in the other that of Character with a 
specific mission and sanction. Those who possess first-hand know- 
ledge of the way in which, as a rule, the London police force 
discharges its duties—and we are all doing our best to forget same 
of the deplorable incidents which were allowed to disfigure the 
strike of last year—will hope that the police-women will prove 
as serviceable, as tactful, and as faithful. We who have seen 
them at work have absolute confidence that they will, and in 
justification of that: belief we need only point to their record from 
the day they first went on duty down to the present hour. Let 
any hostile critic watch them at their work—and the best place 
for the purpose is the police-court—and he will soon be converted. 


H. M. WALBROOK. 





A LONDONER'S DREAM ON RETURNING 
FROM PETROGRAD 


ON returning from Russia lately, having endured the discomforts 
of life so long, both in Russia and on my journey, my first thought 
was to enjoy a few luxuries of civilised life. From a good hot 
bath I therefore proceeded to a good hot meal to the tune of four 
or five glasses of port—I kept no count—and from the meal to 
what appeared to me a luxurious bed. Perhaps I had eaten too 
much, perhaps I had had too much port—I don’t know which 
it was—but I had a dream. A dream? Perhaps I had better 
call it a nightmare. I dreamt that London was under the 
Bolsheviks. 

I dreamed that one sunny winter morning I was walking down 
the Strand. It was undoubtedly the Strand, for who having seen 
the Strand once can fail to recognise it again? And yet there 
was something about the street that made it seem strangely and 
utterly different. It wasn’t altogether that the buildings appeared 
faded and shabby in the sunlight, looking as though they had 
not been scraped or painted for a long time, or that the street 
was sloppy and dirty, being filled with little mud banks of 
uncleared snow and little pools of dirty water which collected in 
the caved-in pavements. No, it wasn’t that. Though, to be 
sure, the dirt was appalling. 

It was perhaps the atmosphere of the place that was different 
—TI am not referring to the stench, which was indeed horrible, 
but rather to the general character of the street, hard to describe. 
Instead of the usual steady outpouring, in both directions, of 
streams of people with bright, cheery faces, the sidewalks were 
filled with loafers standing about inert, hands in their pockets, 
and with shabbily dressed, hungry-looking men and women 
moving at a slothful pace in an aimless kind of way. At intervals 
I ran into small groups of people, mostly workmen and soldiers, 
discussing something, interrupting one another, and gesticulating 
in an alarming fashion, at times almost coming to blows. 

All the faces were sullen, and not a few threatening. Some 
looked at me with curiosity, others with open hostility. For 
a long time I wondered why, until observing a pair of ferocious 
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eyes glancing at my new, bright tan boots with particular fierceness 
and avidity, I suddenly realised that this general scrutiny of me 
by all passers-by was due to my being dressed better than the 
others, also to the fact that I wore a clean white shirt and a collar. 
Whereupon, desiring to attract less attention, I deliberately waded 
through one of the puddles, while a passing omnibus, coming along 
squeaking for lack of oil, covered the rest of me with its flying 
_ smirch. In trying to escape this foul shower I slipped and fell, 
and, turning my ankle, I gave a cry of pain and made a wry face. 
Just then an omnibus stopped to unload passengers, and every- 
one in it looked at me and laughed, not in the usual good- 
natured way but maliciously. And no one came to give me a 
hand, no one seemed to care how long I lay in my helpless state. 
I had time to observe the omnibus. It had evidently once been 
red, but was now a dirty faded brown, streaked with rust. The 
passengers filled not only all the seats, both inside and out, but 
the gangways and platform as well, they also sat on the steps 
leading too the top, and every passenger wishing to get in or 
out had to fight his way. When it started away again, squeaking 
as before, four or five passengers were hanging on the platform 
step. A soldier running to catch it knocked over a woman, 
and did not stop to apologise. She filled the air with loud 
imprecations. The crowd laughed. That woman and I, lying 
there in the dirt, might have been no more than two poor 
mongrels. 

At last I picked myself up and walked on, first having helped 
the woman up, much to her amazement. What struck me as 
strange was the number of kerb merchants—men, women and 
children—ranged along the whole way, selling newspapers, 
chocolate, cigarettes, matches etc. Among these merchants were 
a number of well-dressed, refined-looking women, and army 
officers wearing the Victoria Cross and other honours but without 
their shoulder straps. I approached one of these under the 
pretext of buying a packet of cigarettes, but actually to discover 
the reason of their degradation. 

I picked up a ten-cigarette packet, and seeing the price, one 
shilling, marked on the box, I took a half-crown out of my purse, 
and handing it to the vendor waited for my change. The man 
examined the coin with astonishment and said ‘It’s a treat to 
see real money again ; all the same I must trouble you for another 
five bob.’ 

It was my turn to be astonished. ‘What!’ I exclaimed, 
‘Seven-and-six for ten cigarettes! And the packet is marked 
only one shilling.’ 

‘That’s the old price, but in these illegal days . . . Besides, 
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I stood in the queue for about four hours to get them. Ah, we 
are an unfortunate people, a benighted people. . . .’ 

Much puzzled by his words, I fumbled in my pocket, and 
at last drew out of my wallet a five-pound Bank of England 
note. ‘I am sorry, my dear man,’ said I, ‘ but this is the smallest 
T have.’ 

‘Well, that’s not much for these days,’ he remarked to my 
great astonishment. ‘That’s just about enough to get one a 
couple of meals, without wine, mind you. Well, you know what 
money is—rubbish !’ ; 

While he was talking he put his hand in his pocket and drew 
therefrom a little pile of green and yellow notes, each no larger 
than three by two inches. He picked out two of them and gave 
them to me, then plunged his hand into a bag at his side and 
drew out a handful of dirty, dilapidated notes and postage stamps 
of all denominations. Seeing me look mystified at the green 
notes in my hand, each of which I had time to learn was worth 
forty shillings, the man muttered apologetically ‘I am sorry to 
have to give you the Macdonalds, but it’s the only kind I’ve 
got. The old notes are getting scarcer and scarcer.’ 

Then he proceeded giving the rest of my change in sixpenny 
notes and in postage stamps, which I noted had no gum on 
the back, but bore instead an inscription to the effect that they 
were available as currency in place of the customary copper 
coins. 

More and more astonished, I begged the soldier-merchant for 
an explanation. ‘What do you mean by calling these green 
notes the Macdonalds?’ } 

Hardly less astonished was my informer at my question : 
‘You must be a stranger in these parts. Just arrived, I suppose, 
from some happier country than this. Surely you’ve heard of 
our Revolution, how our royalty and the old Government were 
overthrown, and a Provisional Government appointed with 
Ramsay Macdonald at its head. These are called Macdonalds 
because they were issued during his administration.’ 

‘You say ‘‘ were,’’ from which I may assume that he and his 
Government are no longer in power?’ 

‘No—worse luck! They were bad enough, well-intentioned 
but weak. They dilly-dallied with everything, and made a mess 
of things generally. But they are nothing compared with the 
present Government. You see, when the second Revolution came 
Macdonald and his advisers were overthrown and MacLenin and 
Trotsman took their places. Macdonald fled to Scotland and 
came back with an army under General Haig, but was defeated 
when he reached St. Alhans. He has fled and is hiding some- 
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where. MacLenin’s crowd have so far arrested about five 
hundred men who resemble him.’ 

‘Tell me,’ I said, thunderstruck by these unexpected tidings, 
‘I see that you have the Victoria Cross, the D.S.O., the Military 
Cross and the Legion of Honour ; how is it you are not wearing 
your shoulder straps, and how have you come down to such a 
mean trade?’ 

‘Well may you ask the question,’ came the sad response, 
‘but I’m not the only one. There are hundreds like me in the 
same boat. The ‘‘comrades,’’ as they call themselves, have done 
that for me, and I’ve saved about fifty of the bounders myself 
when the Germans were upon us near Amiens, so help me God! 
You see, when MacLenin and Trotsman disorganised our fine 
army with their pernicious propaganda, they preached to them 
that all men were alike, that one man was not better than another, 
and that sort.of thing; and so we officers, every man of us, 
had our stars taken from us by those ‘‘ comrade’’ fellows. I was 
a Captain, and I’ve come down to this. But we’ve come off 
easily, compared with some of the famous civilians. There’s 
Viscount Grey, and Asquith, and Lloyd George, and —— ; every 
blessed one of them is kept in the Tower, they are called ‘‘ counter- 
revolutionaries,’’ and liable to be shot any day. And not only 
they, but all the cultured chaps are having a hard time of it. 
Well, I dare say you’ve heard of H. G. Wells—to think of a 
brainy man like that in jail, counter-revolutionary—that’s what 
he is called. It would be more easy to give you a list of those 
who are not in jail. Look at that nice girl over yonder selling 
papers. She spent all her time doing good among the poor. 
And see that chap over there in spats selling shoestrings, he 
invented——’ 

Suddenly the rapid staccato of machine-gun fire sounded 
through the air, drawing nearer. There was a commotion among 
the crowd, until now listless. 

‘Take cover,’ shouted my acquaintance, pulling me along by 
the arm down an Underground entrance. ‘ It’s those ‘‘ comrade ’”’ 
bounders coming.’ 

In spite of expostulations I remained standing on the stairs 
and glanced furtively down the street, which had suddenly become 
deserted. An extraordinary sight met my eyes: a ‘tank’ came 
rolling up, as it were, at full speed, firing its guns indiscriminately 
in all directions. Its occupants were invisible. I ducked quickly 
below. 

* What is the meaning of all tet! I asked, turning to my 
‘acquaintance. 
‘Meaning of it? Nothing! It’s just a couple of ‘‘ comrades’ 
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out to give the people a scare and to show them who’s boss of 
the town.’ He pronounced the word ‘ comrades’ with contempt. 

We ventured up the stairs again. 

‘Look!’ he said, pointing to the tank, now in the distance. 
It appeared to be going slowly now, in zigzag fashion, still firing 
its broadsides. ‘They are probably drunk,’ he went on, ‘there 
has been a sacking of wine-cellars this past fortnight or so. They 
do what they like, and there’s no one to stop them, for they’ve 
got all the weapons. And there’s no police. Five thousand 
robberies a night, my friend. I’d advise you, old chap, not to 
go out at night in your best clothes. A good suit of clothes 
fetches as much as fifty pounds, and these ‘‘comrade’’ chaps 
don’t stop at undressing you in the street, and leaving you in 
your undershirt, be the night ever so cold. They shoot you 
afterwards if they don’t’ like your face. . They can get more 
bullets where the first came from. They have no respect for 
women either. I’ve known them to drag a woman out of a taxi 
for to get her “ glad rags,’’ as the Yanks would say. What can 
you expect when you have an ex-criminal for Chief of Police 
and a Conscientious Objector as General of the Red Army? 
That’s a strange thing about some of those pacifists; they 
objected to killing Germans but they don’t mind killing English- 
men. Red Army is a good name for them. Only this morning 
I ran across a pool of blood in Trafalgar Square. The usual 
thing. People are so foolish to be walking in such a lonely spot 
at night.’ 

A great fear began to gnaw its way into my heart. Much 
depressed, I left my companion, and made my way towards the 
Embankment. 

For the first time I noticed that many buildings were decorated 
with flags, which, judging from their appearance, must have been 
at one time red, but which were now faded by the rains to a 
dirty black, and were so tattered as to make their original shape 
almost unrecognisable. And, gazing upon these once-proud 
emblems of revolution, I reflected ‘They must have been once 
as bright as the hopes of the people, and the people’s hopes 
must be by now as faded and as tattered as these flags.’ Such, as 
I began more and more to discover, was indeed the case. 

Upon reaching the Embankment, I barely had time to glance 
at the wonderful river, which had been made historic by English 
free men, and had hardly more than noted its now dismal, dead- 

“like appearance, free of those lively picturesque processions of 
barges that I once used to know, when rude sounds of lashing 
as with a whip assailed my ears, sounds punctuated by loud, foul 
curses. I turned to look, and to my amazement witnessed a sight 
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I had never witnessed in London before, to wit: a thin, quite 
emaciated horse, which had evidently slipped under its heavy 
burden on the ill-kept pavement, was lying with its legs bent 
under it, and, straining under the regular and well-laid-on full- 
swing lashes of the driver’s whip, it was making desperate efforts 
to rise, without success; and this failure on the beast’s part 
aroused those foul-mouthed imprecations already alluded to, 
impossible of repetition here. Incensed at the brutal treatment 
of the helpless beast,-I wished to cry out, I wished to run and 
plant my fingers on the driver’s throat, but as happens in 
dreams I remained ‘rooted to the spot,’ unable even to cry out. 
Presently I heard a voice, that of a bystander : 

‘The rotter! He wouldn’t have dared to do that during the 
old régime. That’s what comes of not having any police. Any 
old bounder can do as he likes, and there’s no one to stop him.’ 

‘The poor old beast has worn out his shoes, that’s how he 
came to slip,’ said an old gentleman with a kindly face that 
belonged to gone-by days, ‘and new shoes cost a fortune. It’s 
pretty rough on the horse, whichever way you look at it.’ 

‘What’s become of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals?’ asked a little old woman in an anxious voice. 

‘ Disbanded, of course!’ replied a man’s gruff voice. ‘ Counter- 
revolutionaries.’ 

The crowd grew, and everybody talked, but the man kept on 
beating his horse. Sickened by the sight I moved on. Had I 
known that I was making for more gruesome sights I would 
have remained where I was. 

The whole Embankment had an unfamiliar appearance. Some 
of the railings, which in the old days I often had leant upon to 

look at my beloved river, were broken down, the Embankment 
itself was badly in need of repairs; apart from this, at short 
intervals, the sidewalk was piled up with discarded tins and all 
sorts of refuse. The river too looked dirty, and large collections 
were floating with the tide. With horror I noticed a dead 
human body floating peacefully along, seawards. 

My reflections were again suddenly disturbed, this time by rifle- 
firing. I ran with the crowd towards Westminster Bridge. I 
paused for a moment with many other spectators near the railing, 
and what I saw chilled me to the marrow. 

A man had just been thrown from the bridge. Striking the 
water, he disappeared, then came up again, and was swimming, 
for the Surrey-side bank. Upon seeing the man swim, the men 
on the bridge began to throw sticks and stones at him. Eluding 
these, he swam on. Then one or two shots were fired which 
missed him. Presently he began to clamber up the muddy bank, 
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close to the new County Council Hall. Whereupon the men on -* 


the bridge, evidently not wishing to be robbed of their prey, ran 
down to the bank, and opened a fusillade on their struggling 
victim. Wounded, he nevertheless managed somehow to get on 
his knees and began to pray to his tormentors to spare his life. 
Unheeding, they continued firing, until they finished him off. 

Astonished at the whole proceeding, I turned to a bystander 
and asked him why the poor man was so ill treated. 

‘The usual thing—robbed somebody, I suppose,’ he replied. 
‘What else are you to expect when there are no police and no 
courts of justice? We are under mob law, my friend. When 
it isn’t the mob, it’s the Red Guard; there’s little to choose 
between them. Why, sometimes they are not even sure they’ve 
got the right man. Merely to suspect a man is enough. That’s 
what they call summary justice. It’s worse than in the Middle 
Ages. Just look how they have riddled the man with shot. Well, 
you know, in the Middle Ages, if a man was condemned to death 
and he had managed to save himself in some way or other, they 
looked upon it as an intervention of Providence and let the man 
off, and even to-day there are places where if a man is condemned 
to be hanged and the rope breaks the man’s let off. But you saw 
for yourself: they meant to drown the man, they chucked him 
into the river, he saved himself—but no, that wasn’t enough, 
they had to shoot him. That’s what we have come to in this 
twentieth century. Of course, the Bolshevik authorities pretend 
they don’t look with favour upon these dealings, all the same they 
do their best to encourage them... 

An interruption came in the man’s speech, for rifle-shots 
rang out again. Most of the crowd scattered. I and the man who 
had been talking to me took refuge in a door-way just across the 
road, close to the Westminster Underground Station. We 
ventured to peep out from behind one of the pillars which 
supported the door arch. But for the whispered explanations of 
my companion, what I saw would have been a mystery to me. 

A long procession of men and fvomen, evidently of all con- 
ditions of life, quiet and grave in appearance, bearing large red 
banners, was moving with dignified slowness from the direction 
of Victoria Street towards the Houses of Parliament. The banners 
bore such inscriptions as ‘ Hail to the Popular Assembly,’ ‘ The 
Popular Assembly will save England,’ ‘ All Parties Unite Round 
the Popular Assembly,’ and the like. To my utter amazement, 
I saw several meh, hardly more than a dozen in number, each 
wearing a red band on his arm—which, I was to learn, was the 
mark of the Red Guard—advancing, in a crouching position, gun in 
hand, towards the approaching procession and shooting into it. 
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Apparently, the crowd that formed the procession was unarmed ; 
at all events, no one offered any resistance ; indeed, upon seeing 
some of its members fall, it scattered precipitately. 

‘What is the meaning of all this?’ I inquired of my companion. 
‘Why are these men shooting into the crowd, which seems harm- 
less enough?’ 

‘Surely you know,’ replied the man sadly, ‘that the Popular 
Assembly, elected by nearly all parties to save England, was to 
meet to-day in the old House of Commons, and these men and 
women, representing the best elements in England, were making 
a peaceful demonstration in honour of the event, but the Bolshevik 
Red Guards, representing a mere minority consisting mostly of 
the worst elements, have got orders from MacLenin and Trotsman 
to keep the Assembly from meeting at all costs. They have 
forbidden all demonstrations in favour of the Assembly.’ 

‘I don’t understand,’ said I. ‘You say the majority in 
England has decided in favour of the Assembly. How is it 
possible then for a small minority to controvert the will of the 
people?’ 

‘What are we to do?’ he replied apologetically, as if his own 
honour were in question. ‘They’ve managed to get hold of 
the war machinery. They have got hold of all the arms. We 
can do nothing against force. Besides, they offer attractions to 
the criminals and rowdies, who terrorise the population. They 
are wolves in sheep’s clothing, for under the pretence of taking 
care of the interests of the downtrodden poor they are filling their 
own pockets with booty. Their one object in life is to live without 
working. That’s all very well, while there’s still something left 
of accumulated wealth, but what will they do when that’s gone? 
Look at my case. I was comparatively speaking a poor man before 
the Revolution. I had a printer’s shop, and because I employed 
@ printer’s devil I was immediately dubbed an employer of labour 
and therefore a ‘‘ boorjooy,’’ that is, a member of the bourgeoisie, 
hence entitled only to a quarter of a food ration. I have worked 
all my life hard like a nigger and have managed to get for my 
family a small house of five rooms, and what’s all my effort come 
to? The new Bolshevik House Act means that I shall have to 
give up to these brigands and good-for-nothings three of my rooms. 
Yet there was a time when an Englishman’s house was known to 
be his castle.’ 

‘That's hard lines, my friend,’ I remarked sympathetically. 
‘Come and have a drink with me.’ 

‘I should like to oblige,’ replied my acquaintance, ‘but a 
drink is not to be had for love or money. To sell drink is 
illegal, though to be sure it’s done; it is under the head of 
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the Defence of the Revolution Acts, commonly known as “‘ Dora” 
Number Two’’; the first Dora, whom she has displaced, is an 
amateur compared with this new creature. There are only two 
ways of getting a drink: either by paying a small fortune by 
way of a back door, or by joining the rowdies who are sacking 
the wine-cellars. There, do you hear? Those shots must come 
from Piccadilly. They are sacking the wine-cellars there to-day. 
Come, let’s see the fun! But you must keep a sharp eye and 
dodge a stray bullet. When you hear shots it means that they 
are drunk and letting off their guns just for a lark.’ 

It had grown dark by now. The streets, dark enough in war 
time, seemed even darker than usual—my companion informed 
me that this was due partly to the disorganisation of the railways 
which had failed to bring in the requisite fuel, partly to the fact 
that the working-men were holding another of their meetings that 
day to discuss the extermination of the ‘boorjoys.’ We made our 
way along the narrow streets, dodging here and there small but 
reckless parties of men with guns. We strayed into a restaurant. 
The place was dark and cold for want of fuel. But dimly lit up 
with candles, which were stuck in empty bottles standing on the 
tables, it was filled mostly with ‘comrades,’ though here and 
there a pale ‘ boorjooy’ might be distinguished among them. We 
found a table. 

‘Waiter!’ I called. Everyone turned and looked fiercely in 
my direction. ‘Good God! my friend,’ whispered my companion 
to me, ‘you mustn’t use that word. The Bolsheviks have 
decreed that you mustn’t call a man a ‘‘waiter’’ but an 
‘‘ officiator.’’ Its ridiculous, but you must conform if you value 
your life.’ 

“Officiator!’ I called. This seemed to calm my neighbours. 

The officiator officiated. That is to say, he brought us every- 
thing that my purse would permit: a cupful of a dark, dirty- 
looking liquid which he called coffée—no milk was available; and 
a piece of bread two inches square with a small pat of margarine. 
For this I was charged for my friend and myself 16s., so far had 
money depreciated in value. The stench and the smoke of the 

‘place were horrible. Presently a newsboy came in shouting the 
names of his papers: the Red Gazette, the Red Standard, the 
Red Voice, the Red Dawn—every newspaper seemed to be Red 
jn this new England. Upon inquiry I learned from my vis-d-vis 
that the old Conservative papers like The Times arid the Morning 
Post had been suppressed lorig’ ago, that the Liberal papers like 
“the Manchester Guardian and the Daily News were not long in 
following suit, that even such Radical Socialist newspapers as the 
Herald and the Labour Leader were now considered by the new 
2c2 
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political leaders hopelessly bourgeois and ‘ counter-revolutionary..’ 
I was further to learn that the editors of these newspapers were 
in the Tower of London awaiting trial by the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. Freedom of speech had ceased to exist. 

The things I had learnt in the course of the day depressed 
me, and holding what would have been considered in the old 
days as Liberal, even Radical, opinions, I suddenly realised that 
I would now be deemed by the new régime to be an excessively 
dangerous character for holding opinions so palpably Conserva- 
tive and old-fashioned. With this fear upon me I decided to 
visit an old friend of mine and seek some comfort in his 
counsel. 

With fear and trembling I made my way cautiously through 
the dark streets, for I could still hear an occasional rifle-shot, 
and at last reached the Queen Alexandra Chambers, now renamed 
the Karl Marx Flats. The large double doors, open at this hour 
in the old days—for it was not much lafer than half-past eight— 
were now shut, indeed locked. In response to my ring a tiny 
door, no larger than that of a cage, opened just above the letter- 
box, and through the opening peeped out the gleaming barrel of 
a revolver. 

‘Don’t shoot ! ’ I cried out- in alarm. 

The revolver retreated into the darkness behind the door. 

‘Who is it?’ said a voice, which I recognised as that of the 
housekeeper, an old man. 

‘It is I—Mr. S——, don’t you remember me?—Mr. 
Thornton’s old friend. Does Mr. Thornton still live here?’ 

An eye looked out at me through the little aperture. 

‘So it is really you?’ said the old man more softly. ‘And 
there is no one with you?’ The key turned in the lock, and 
the door opened, admitting me. ‘I thought it might be a band 
of those ‘‘comrades.’’ You can’t be too careful nowadays. This 
sentry business is no joke, let me tell you. These are dark days, 
governor.” 

The lift not running, I stumbled up the dark staircase; my 
friend lived on the fifth story. I rang the bell. For some time 
there was no answer. My hearing being particularly acute, I 
heard, at last, someone approaching, as if in slippers on tip-toe. 
I knocked. 

‘Who is it?’ I heard a timorous feminine voice on the other 
side of the door. 

‘A friend,’ I replied, in reassuring tones. 

The door opened slightly, on a chain. A woman’s frightened 
eyes looked out in the candlelight. I recognised my friend’s 
wife. 
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‘Oh, it’s you!’ she cried, recognising me at the same time. 
‘I was so frightened, I thought it was ——’ 

* The comrades!’ I finished the sentence for her. 

She let me in, and locked and bolted the door. 

My friends found me a place at their supper table, and 
put a plate of thin vegetable soup and some bread crumbs 
before me. 

‘I am sorry I have nothing better to offer you,’ said my host 
apologetically. ‘TI live like a bird of the fields.’ 

“You mean to say that you, a great literary celebrity, who 
have given England of your best, have come to this?’ 

The great man smiled sadly. ‘Yes, my friend,’ he said. ‘I 
am regarded as a parasite, a ‘‘ boorjooy,’’ a counter-revolutionary, 
I am a man past fifty, all my work is behind me. My contri- 
bution to literature counts for nought, simply because I can- 
not subscribe to the political opinions of these proletariat tyrants. 
Let me whisper a secret to you. These men hate the artist and 
the man of intellect far more than they do the capitalist. For 
they can take away the wealth of the rich man, as in fact they 
already have done, but they cannot take away for their own use - 
from the inexhaustible capital that is in a man’s brain ; they can 
only shoot me, which they probably will do, but they cannot con- 
fiscate my intellect.’ He laughed ironically, and there was a sus- 
picion of triumph in his voice. ‘ My brain shall die with me,’ he 
added. 

He invited me to remain for the night, suggesting that it was 
dangerous to be out after dark. 

IT had not lain in bed long, thinking over the day’s adventures, 
when I was startled by a loud knocking on the outer door. Pre- 
sently a number of men burst into my room, and ordering me 
to dress myself, hustled me into a taxi, and drove off. It seemed 
ages, that journey in the taxi. We arrived at a building which 
I recognised as the Tower. I was taken up the little spiral stair- 
case of stone, leading to a famous prison-cell, which I remember 
once having paid sixpence to see, and left there. I do not 
remember how long I remained there. The time seemed im- 
measurable. Then I was led down again, and into the court- 
yard. I was placed against the wall, and found myself looking 
into the barrel of a revolver. It must have been but a moment, 
but again it seemed like ages. I cried out... I woke up... 
The perspiration ran down my body in streams. . . . I took it for 
blood at first... 

Now I was fully awake. I put on my dressing-gown and my 
slippers, and walked over to the window. I looked out on the 
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Strand. There was nothing unusual in the street. The bright 
red omnibuses sped their way in their accustomed fashion, and 
streams of people moved restlessly, on and on. A Union Jack 
fluttered in the breeze and caught the glint of the sun. I rang 
for the waiter, and ordered bacon and eggs to be brought into 
my room. It was good to be back in England. 


JOHN COoURNOS. 





BEHIND THE VEIL [IN MOSCOW 


[The following article was sent from Moscow by a private 
hand in the last week of July 1918 and its delivery was long 
delayed. It is necessarily published without the author's revision, 
communication being impossible, and is printed as he wrote it 
at the time: I have only taken the liberty of deleting a few 
sentences in the general observations at the end which were 
obviously out of date.—F. Pontock. | 


For fourteen days’ Moscow has been without newspapers, save 
those which the Council of People’s Commissioners and their 
party are pleased to issue. For fourteen days Moscow has been 
without telephone, save for the convenience of the Conciliar 
Government and its satellite institutions. And this state of 
things, unprecedented in the world as we know it, may last for an 
indefinite time and indeed is quite likely to doso-until the Germans 
occupy the city, should it be to their liking. The effect must be 
much the same as that of life on the occupants of a harem. We 
live behind a veil as dense and as palpable as that severing the 
seraglio from the outer spheres, and whatever news comes to 
us must percolate through, or drift over or under the curtain. 

To say that the murder of Count Mirbach, German envoy to 
the Council, which called forth or was the pretext for the total 
suppression of freedom of the written word, was a shock, would 
be to give a false impression. The news was staggering by the 
thought of what it might lead to; but no one, save doubtless the 
Maximalists and personal friends of the deceased, was in the 
least shocked. Once the fact, rumoured within two hours of * 
its accomplishment, was substantiated, all interest was centred 
on the question of its consequences. Less concern was expressed 
for the fate of the luckless diplomat. than would have been aroused 
by the end of an acquaintance’s dog. The assassination seemed 
totally bereft of personal interest. Count Mirbach was a pawn 
in the game being played in Russia for the. mastery of the world. 
He was a symbol of the Teuton mailed fist. When he moved, 
the tread of the imperial legions was heard. He was the receiving 


1 'The second and third weeks of July 1918. 
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point for the couriers that pass twice a week to and fro from 
Berlin in their special railway coaches. When he spoke, it was 
the voice of Germany coming across that special wire laid directly 
from her capital to the house in quiet Money Alley’ which was 
her representative’s habitation. And the bullet that put an end 
to his life was not intended for the man, but for the menacing 
Power behind him that has robbed Russia of her glory and her 
wealth and dissolved the Russian State. 

At 3.10 p.m. on the 6th of July Count Mirbach was shot 
in his study ‘in accordance with a resolution of the Central 
Committee of the Left Social Revolutionary Party.’ So said 
the manifesto of the party printed that night for publication in 
their organ; but the Maximalists overpowered the guard they 
set round the printing-office and the manifesto never appeared. 
Of his assassins one was an assistant-chairman of the Extra- 
ordinary Commission for Struggle with the Counter Revolution, 
which is the chief weapon of the Council for maintaining and 
spreading its reign of terror; the other a journalist from Odessa, 
fetched to Moscow for the purpose. The Social Revolutionary 
party it was that under the old régime carried out*the majority 
of the acts of terror directed against the autocracy, such as the 
assassinations of Sipiagin and Plehve. On no occasion was their 
work more neatly planned or executed. Their agents drove to 
the German’s house in a motor-car, presented certificates from 
the Extraordinary Commission and were immediately shown into 
the ambassador’s study. There, in the presence it would seem 
of a secretary and a German officer, they pistolled him, and, 
throwing a bomb among the astonished servitors and staff, jumped 
through the window, climbed the low iron railing that surrounds 
the garden, and drove off in their car, while a German colonel, 
dashing out of his flat in the house opposite, vainly stormed at 
the mulish Letts on guard for not shooting. Neither has so far 
been caught. 

- In a phrase the momentous candour of which perhaps escaped 
him Comrade Trotsky-Bronstein officially announced that the mur- 
der was directed less against Germany than against the Conciliar 
Power, that is, the Maximalist Government of which Trotsky is 
himself one of the chief props and ornaments. The connexion 
thus authoritatively made between the Bolsheviks and the 
Boches is further made: plain by two facts. First, the repre- 
sentatives of the Extraordinary Commission. were without 
hesitation shown into the German ambassador’s’ presence; and 
it must be presumed that Count Mirbach did not habitually hobnob 
with an association of murderers, save for a fixed purpose, and 
without the existence of a definite understanding between them. 

2 Dénezhny peredtlok. 
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Second, the calm with which Germany has swallowed the smartest 
smack in the face received by a Sovereign Power since Louis the 
Fourteenth had an Italian minister kidnapped in his own land 
and clapped into prison for life, proves, not that Christian 
principles have been adopted in Prussia, but that the Kaiser’s 
Government knows its position in Russia to be so secure that 
it need not budge, and is resolved not to be pinpricked into 
budging until the time chosen by itself. ‘ Hier miissen wir doch 
sitzen,’ was the comment, overheard by the writer on the same 
evening, of a Hun excited into speaking more than he should have. 
The murder, moreover, declared the official proclamation, was 
done at the bidding of English and French imperialists, who also 
bought Muraviev, the commander of the Conciliar troops on the 
Czecho-Slovak front, formerly notorious as the Bolshevik butcher 
in the Ukraine, with the object of opening the road to Petrograd 
and Moscow ‘and all Conciliar Russia ’ to the ‘internal enemy.’ 
The ‘right’ Social Revolutionaries, among whose leaders were 
Kerensky, Chernov, and Savinkov, none too cleanhanded or 
inspired by patriotism themselves, were hurled into nothingness 
by the October revolution, and are since then reckoned as counter- 
revolutionaries, ‘ social-patriots,’ ‘defence--men,’ and everything 
that stinks in Maximalist nostrils. The rebellion now organised 
by the ‘left’ Social Revolutionaries, who in October [1917] shot 
down women and children, and shared fully in the guilt of the 
massacres at Kiev, Odessa, and Sebastopol, is probably to be 
explained as much on personal as on public grounds. They were ~ 
being squeezed out of power ; yet, fanatic, self-seeking and ignorant 
though they are, perhaps they perceived that in the present 
Government there could be no place for persons of Russian blood 
or of anything approaching to Russian ideals. Their proclaimed 
object was, by the murder of Mirbach, to force Germany into 
activity, and then, raising the standard of revolt among the 
peasants, to harass the enemy by widespread guerilla warfare. 
They accepted, like everyone, the fact that the ‘Red’ Army is 
incapable of serious fighting against disciplined and properly 
supplied troops. Resistance to the Czecho-Slovaks and to the 
‘White Guards’ at Yaroslavl and other places is to be explained 
by the deficiencies in number and matériel of the latter, and 
Muraviev’s fatal mistake probably lay in his ordering the Reds 
under his command to turn westward against the Germans, whom 
they would go almost any length to avoid fighting. On the Harkov 
front, to attain this result, certain detachments have actually 
been known to throw away their boots, an extreme sacrifice to 
pacifism in a land where, as in Russia, footgear is beyond price. 
The failure of the social revolutionaries was made certain by 
their complete want of concerted action. They took no steps to 
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seize the Fifth Congress of Councils which was sitting in the 
Opera House, but apparently relied on the mere noise of Mirbach’s 
disposal to overawe the assembly: a hope doomed to be vain 
when it is remembered that two thirds of that body are estimated 
to be in the direct pay of the Bolsheviki. No movement was 
arranged between Moscow and the provinces, whence, save for 
a slight diversion on the Kursk front, nothing was reported ; and 
within the capital the seizure of the telegraph office and of the 
Pokrovsky barracks were isolated acts, as easily dealt with as the 
defence of the party printing-office. Nowhere did the rebels show 
serious fight ; they preferred with strange placidity to surrender 
to the mercy of the Conciliar power, who had them shot out of 
hand or executed the following day. As is usual in such cases, 
an accurate tally of the dead is impossible to furnish, but it is 
supposed to amount to some five hundred. Only one of the 
leaders, Alexandrovich, ‘ unfortunately,’ in Trotsky’s word, was 
caught and killed. The representatives of the party in the 
Congress were kept under arrest until the Council had dealt with 
the armed opposition and were then released. 

Definite as was the political situation in its main lines before, 
the murder and revolt made it still clearer. When Russian sailors 
were ejected from the telegraph office by a detachment of 
Magyars, not, hotly contested Trotsky, organised as prisoners of 
war, but-as being ‘comrade-internationalists,’ and when other 
operations for the defence of the Conciliar power were entrusted 
to Letts, who detest the Russians, and to Chinese, it was no longer 
possible to blink the fact that the Maximalist Government, directed 
almost exclusively by men of non-Russian blood and instincts, is 
not national, nor international, but purely anti-national. The 
revolution of February and March 1917 was a political movement 
in which all classes were associated ; but inspired, originated, and 
directed by the ‘ intelligentsia,’ without the work of whose leaders 
—Purishkevich, Miliukov, Rodzianko, and Alexeiev prominent 
among them—it would have been impossible. Its object was to 
free the nation from treachery in high places, to win the War, to 
develop the beneficent social and economic evolution of. the 
country, to secure freedom, equality before the law, redistribution 
of the land, and representative government. These aims, hard of 
accomplishment as they would have been in any circumstances, 
were frustrated from the first by the lack of organisation among 
the educated classes, and by the agitation of the Maxi- 
malists and their many sympathisers améhg other ‘socialist 
groups. Emigrés swarmed back into the country, priméd with 
German gold and German instructions; but the Old Guard of 
revolution, patriots of Russian blood like Burtsev, Plehanov, 
Kropotkin, were cold-shouldered, derided, and finally ousted, 
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imprisoned, or killed. At the beginning of the War, the editor 
of a Petrograd paper, detained in Berlin, said to his German 
acquaintances ‘You can’t hope to conquer Russia, with her 
millions and her immense distances.’—‘ No.’—‘ What. do you 
count on, then? ’—‘ A revolution.’ The revolution on which they 
counted and which they achieved was the October revolution, 
that put the emissaries of Germany into office and handed Russia 
definitely over to be dismembered by foreigners. The spell these 
cast on the densely ignorant masses was the watchword of 
dictatorship by the working class, but in nine months their rule 
has sunk from even this restricted ideal to be the unblushing 
tyranny of a group of ruthless men, exercising power against the 
interests of their usurped country, and solely supported by foreign 
force. When Mr. Alfred Gardiner writes*in the Daily News 
(quoted in the News of the Executive Committee of the Council, 
telegram from London, July 11, 1918) : ‘if the Conciliar Govern- 
ment maintains its position, relying upon the people, we shall 
have to count with it and to respect the will of the Russian people,’ 
he makes himself ridiculous to all who know the facts. Without 
their Lettish troops, German backing, and sole possession of the ~ 
armoury, the Maximalist Government would be swept away in a 
week. The Red army, with its pound and a half of bread per day, 
its ten pounds of flour and seven pounds of sugar per month, and 
its seven hundred and fifty roubles* per month for each man and 
all found, would quickly melt. Its main use is to check discontent 
among the workless by affording them luxury without exertion ; 
it was recently referred to by a military ‘Commissar’ on the 
German Front with equable scorn as ‘ dieses Lumpenproletariat.’ 
But so long as Lenin, Trotsky and their gang control the entire 
apparatus of State, and mercilessly execute all who are opposed 
to them, they will remain in power until they are overset by 
Germany or the Allies, or can no longer pay the piper. They are 
here, as all understand, on tolerance. When they cease to be useful 
to German policy, they will vanish as swiftly as spirits of hell at 
cockcrow. With an effort of will on our side, at once brave and © 
profitable, the Allies too could rid Russia of them, though less 
quickly, and lay the foundations of friendship by rebuilding the 
Eastern Front.. Without help from outside the end will not 
come soon. Meanwhile they call the tune. They have gone 
forward over the ruins of the Cadets, of the Minimalist social 
democrats, of both wings of the social-revolutionaries, and of the 
anarchists, and it must be thought doubtful that General Alexeiev 
can rout them even with the help of the Czecho-Slovaks, if Russia's 
greater Allies hold aloof in misgiving, divided counsels, and 
incapacity to gauge the situation. 


3 For the married men. Bachelors receive 15 rs. a day. 
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According to common talk the Allies’ view is that they must 
not act until the Russian people have acted. Regeneration, it is 
said, must come from within. This line of policy, if adhered to, 
can only be ruinous to ourselves. For what is the essence of the 
Maximalist power? What lies underneath the understanding 
between Comrade Lenin and the Imperial German Government? 
The answer is simple. The only real opposition to German 
ambition in Russia, and still more the only comprehension of 
what that ambition means to Russia, is in the small educated 
upper class. There are among it also marked Germanophile 
tendencies, but more hostility to the crafty and overbearing 
Western neighbour. There was also high belief in the capability 
of the Allies and hope that the War would free Russia from evil 
influences. Therefore the object of Germany is to crush the spirit 
of this class, to destroy its leaders, and to render life so unbearable 
to the remainder that they will repent the error of their ways and 
welcome the Germans as saviours from a worse state, It is this 
class alone that can be held to speak with the voice of true Russia, 
and for the plans of Germany it is essential that Russia should 
have no voice and no will. The uneducated, untrained, un- 
comprehending millions, removed but one generation from the 
servitude of ages, may in detail hate the German when he is in 
their midst and has his heel on their necks, but cannot beforehand 
form a mental picture of what their case would be, those plans 
once accomplished, or apprehend their further effects. From 
them no regenerating movement, save after very long experience, 
can be hoped. On the other side, apart from material inducements 
offered by Germany to the exiles whom she rushed back in special 
trains after the revolution, the latter are possessed of an abiding 
hatred for the Russian intelligentsia, as representatives of Slavonic 
Orthodoxy from which they suffered. And if you wrong us, 
shall we not revenge? The Russian educated class, together 
with the patriotic sons of Russia in their midst from among the 
Jewish, Georgian, Armenian and other nations, are suffering for 
the misdeeds of the autocracy, to which they were indeed until 
recently often far too lenient. Another yet simpler motive exists. 
Those upon whom the complex European situation has thrust 
greatness will not willingly surrender it. It is their day. Theirs 
are the sweets of power, the spoils of office. Formerly they lived 
in cheap furnished lodgings and took penny tramrides. Now 
palaces are at their disposal, exquisite villas}. lordly motor-cars, 
guards to shoot down their critics, and not a motige stirring without 
their leave. 

For every reason—ambition, politics, purse, revenge, service to 
their paymasters—the Bolsheviki must compass the suppression of 
the educated classes. To that end every form of excellence is 
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banned. In the army, since early spring, all orders and badges of 
merit have been abolished, so that it is impossible to tell a soldier 
on duty from a robber ; and good marks in the schools, where more- 
over religious teaching has not only been removed from the curri- 
culum, but prohibited to be given even voluntarily. In the Gym- 
nasia, which correspond to our Public Schools, the masters are to 
be elected by the boys, and the governing council will consist of 
two elected masters and two hall-porters, who as representatives 
of the working class will naturally have the pull. The mask of 
democratic endeavour that once barely concealed the leer of 
triumphant tyranny is now flung aside with contemptuous 
indifference. ‘We are the representatives of organised terror,’ 
declared‘ the president of the Extraordinary Commission for 
Struggle with the Counter-revolution,—‘ this must be said plainly 
—a terror that is absolutely necessary in the conditions of the 
revolutionary time we are living through. Our duty is to struggle 
with the foes of the Conciliar power and of the new order of life. 
Such are our political opponents, as well as all the bandits, 
sharpers, speculators, and other criminals who undermine the 
foundations of the socialist power. Towards them we know no 
mercy. We terrorise the enemies of the Conciliar power, so as to 
stifle crime in its root.’ And so it is. Men are arrested on the 
slightest evidence, or none, and taken, in Petrograd, to the 
building of the former Prefecture, in Moscow, to the premises of 
a once flourishing insurance company, converted for the purpose. 
Here they may wait for days or weeks in foul circumstances, 
without any charge being preferred against them. Many there 
are who never taste the fresh air again, but are shot at night, 
untried, uncondemned, impossible to trace. The same thing is 
repeated within the walls of the local ‘commissariats,’ and the 
Kremlin itself, turned into a fortress for the safeguard of the 
masters, has earned a horrible reputation in this respect. The 
murderers of the French Revolution had at least the courage of 
their deeds. They killed publicly, and after trial, that indeed 
dealt out a mockery of justice, but was yet open and known. 
Those of the Maximalists kill in secret, by night, anonymously. 
There is this too, that the worst deeds of the French Revolution 
were inspired by a fervour of patriotism that knew itself betrayed 
and hunted. Now terror is used to break the last defences of 
love of country, and to assist the enemy. To make the point 
clear, we need only compare the execution of Louis the Six- 
teenth with the murder of Nicholas the Second. Louis was 
tried, accused, defended, his fate was voted by an assembly 
of the people, and he was beheaded in an open place, where 
all might see and all must take their share of responsibility. 
« Novaya Jizn, July 8, 1918. 
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Nicholas was shot without accusation or defence, without any 
public act save a resolution by .a committee of provincial 
usurpers. ‘The former deed may have been unjust and criminal, 
but it was an execution: the latter a cowardly butchery. It 
is even possible that the ex-emperor was murdered at the beginning 
of the last week in June, when the report of his death was 
current, that it was denied at the time and only acknowledged 
nearly a month later to suit the convenience of the Council. 

If another authoritative interpreter of Maximalist policy be 
needed, we may turn again to Trotsky. ; ‘ First,’ he declared in 
a speech to the Congress of Councils on June 29, ‘the bourgeoisie 
shall be placed upon the register, then it shall be held in a vice.’ 
To understand this, it must be remembered that a bourgeoisie, 
in the. proper sense, the solid, middle-class commercial man or 
the petit rentier, hardly exists in Russia, and when the term 
is thus used it means the whole of the educated class, with the 
addition of anyone else who is against the Bolsheviki. ‘For 
several hundred years,’ continued Trotsky, ‘the working class 
has cleaned up the dirt of the bourgeoisie. Now we will force 
the bourgeoisie to clean up our dirt! The bourgeoisie, it seems, 
has begun to raise its head too high: we will crush it down to 
the earth! We will put the bourgeoisie in such conditions, that 
it will lose all wish to be bourgeoisie! (Loud applause.) Every 
bourgeois house must be marked. On the gates of every house 
where seven or eight bourgeois families live must be hung yellow 
tickets. Let the workmen see to it, that they grip the bourgeoisie 
in the pincers!’ The yellow ticket, it will be observed, was the 
licence issued in the old days by the police to women in registered 
houses of call. After this, it is not surprising that in an official 
document Trotsky with elegant simplicity terms the Russian 
officers in the Czecho-Slovak forces ‘ prostitutes.’ A special corps 
of guards is being formed to weed out counter-revolution in the 
provinces and the following have solemnly been declared by 
the recent Conference of Extraordinary Commissions from all 
over Russia to be counter-revolutionary :—officers, monarchists, 
the clergy, the- Cadets, the Minimalist social-democrats, 
the ‘right’ social revolutionaries, anarchists, all national organi- 
sations, professional unions, house committees, and charitable 
organisations. To these the new corps is to turn ‘its special 
attention. Even so in days gone by the gendarme corps 

persecuted persons suspected of progressive leanings, and among 
‘the Maximalist agents both in_ the ‘capitals and in the 
provinces are in fact many ex- gendarme ‘officers and: former 
agents of the secret police. © The ’ amount of the fines levied 
upon the Press of Moscow in the month of May alone is 
reckoned to be more than that during the whole of Stolypin’s 
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ministry throughout Russia. Former useful servants of the State— 
judges, officers, civil servants, bank officials—are driven to earn 
a livelihood as commission agents, cabdrivers, pianists at cinemato- 
graph shows, or street hawkers, and their wives by singing at small 
cafés chantants or serving in teashops. There are those who 
utterly starve, as for instance the head of a large military hospital 
in Petrograd, a professor of medicine, who died after a nervous 
breakdown caused by malnutrition. The ‘ bourgeois’ are forced to 
dig graves for cholera cases, crowding the hospitals at the rate 
of some hundreds a day in Petrograd and Moscow, and to carry 
the bodies of the dead, while office work is performed by those 
who were orderlies, porters, and cleaners. Sometimes the Council 
pushes its campaign against the intelligentsia to the point of 
ridicule. Thus when too widespread discontent was yaised not 
long since by searches for food in numerous flats in Moscow, the 
Council reassured the lower classes by a proclamation to the effect 
that this measure was directed not against the starving and down- 
trodden workmen, but against the bloated and tyrannical 
bourgeoisie : a statement greeted by frank laughter from peasants 
and sailors who buy gold ornaments and calmly give orders for 
a thousand roubles’ worth of flowers, or furniture for ten thousand, 
and their wives fashion-papers at twenty roubles the copy and 
plush at a hundred roubles the metre, while many of the once 
rich can only exist by selling their possessions to brocanteurs. 
As @ fact of minor interest it may be noted that a parcel of 20,000 
French fashion-papers was destroyed by ‘the comrades’ in the 
post, so as to prevent the bourgeoises from dressing too well; but 
German substitutes, sometimes fraudulently passing themselves 
off as the genuine Parisian article, are sold everywhere. 

It is hard to describe and would be impossible to exaggerate 
the pall-like blight that creeps over every department of Russian 
cultured life. To take the railways, a journey from one place 
to another requires days of preparation and troublesome application 
to three or four authorities for permits of various kinds. First- 
and second-class coaches have been restored on some lines and 
better order is maintained than in the spring. On the other 
hand, on the line between Petrograd and Moscow, the. best in 
Russia, only four trains a day are run at passenger speed: the 
rest all go as goods trains. In 1914 the railways gave a profit of 
1,700,000 Rs. ; in 1915 1,400,000 Rs.; in 1916, 1,200,000 Rs. ; 
in 1917 a loss of two million roubles, and this figure is sure to 
be far surpassed in the current year. Noone who has not travelled 
in Russia this summer can imagine the degree of filth and chaos 
obtaining, especially south of Moscow. At the same time every 
possible obstruction is put in the way of travellers ; an insufficient. 
amount of luggage is permitted, luggage is liable to be searched 
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and detained for days by authority of any local Council of Deputies, 
and scarcely any town of importance can be entered without special 
permission. To get to Harkov, besides Bolshevik papers, a pass 
from the German embassy is required and issued only on the 
certificate of two known German residents of Moscow. The post 
is as bad asever. The telegraph works more quickly owing to the 
death of commerce and consequent reduction in the number of 
messages sent, but on July 20 the following places were out of 
reach of- the telegraph from Moscow :—Archangel, Vologda, 
Yaroslavl, Murman, Siberia, Samara, Tiflis, Baku, Ekaterinodar, 
Rostov, the Ukraine, as well of course as the districts of Great 
Russia occupied by the enemy. Up to now the German conquests 
have cost Russia 780,000 square kilometres of territory, 46 
millions of population, 37 per cent. of her harvest, 26 per cent. 
of the railway system, 280 sugar factories, 918 tobacco factories, 
1681 distilleries, 244 chemical, 615 paper and 1073 textile 
factories. The order of the day is the ‘nationalisation ’ of every- 
thing, and on everything it has the same effect. The banking 
system is ruined. Information is impossible to obtain as to the 
state of accounts, books have often been lost, remittances from 
one place to another cannot be made, and one transfer for which 
permission was by exception obtained took from November to 
June to be effected. The current accounts at the People’s Bank 
on which it is now possible to draw without leave being obtained 
each time from a hierarchy ef Conciliar institutions are regarded 
by business men as the grave of money. Huge sums of paper money 
are therefore kept in private residences and offices, which affords 
rich reward to housebreakers, and intensifies the difficulties of the 
currency. In industry and commerce ‘nationalisation’ spells 
dislocation and starvation. Little by comparison as remains to 
Conciliar Russia of productive land, the central districts are still 
brimming with food. But it is impossible to obtain as there is 
a fixed price for all products at which it is unprofitable to sell, 
and those sold at higher prices or transported by private dealers 
are liable to confiscation. ‘ Bread by force’ is the new battle- 
cry; which means that detachmentg are sent into the corn-bearing 
districts to requisition grain with the aid of machine-guns. Bloody 
fights take place, for the peasants returning from the army provided 
themselves too with machine-guns and have large stores of bombs 
and rifles ; the ‘ supply detachments,’ as they are called, moreover 
terrorise the railway servants, further disorganise transport, and 
themselves seize food waggons destined for the.towns they were 
sent out to succour: Moscow barely supports itself on bread at 8-9 
roubles, and flour at 10 roubles a lb., brought in by smugglers 
who run the gauntlet of machine-gun fire turned on to suspected 
trains, and have liberally to grease the comrades’ palms. 
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Petrograd, easier for the Red Guards to watch, and further from «. 
plenty, starves. Rye flour costs 15 roubles perslb., potatoes 4-9” 
roubles, grey bread 12-22 roubles, and cauliflowers 4-6 roubles 
per head, butter 19 roubles a lb., eggs 18 roubles for-ten. The 
remains of the textile trade has just received a staggering blow 
with the sealing-up of eighteen hundred wholesale stores in 
Moscow and all the retail establishments in Petrograd; and the 
question is whether the contents shall be credited to their owners 
in accounts compulsorily opened at the People’s Bank, or 
sequestrated outright. Books can hardly be printed, so great is 
the expense, the commonest alphabet costs three roubles, and now 
all libraries are to be nationalised.- Soap and tinned foods have 
recently been added to the long list of goods obtainable only ‘ by 
card.’ As there are huge stocks of these articles the only result 
is to encourage illicit dealing at immensely enhanced prices. 
There is scarcely a man, woman, or child who does not attempt 
to speculate in something. Bribery is rampant, the luxury among 
speculators—who know that their time may be short and that 
the paper money will fall stil! further in value—revolting, and 
a general low moral tone prevails. Instead of the most elementary 
reasonable measures being taken to ensure regularity of production 
and supply, we have ‘ the struggle with hunger,’ and ‘ the struggle 
with want of work,’ evils loudly proclaimed by Lenin as due to 
the malice of the educated classes, and now ‘the struggle with 
cholera.’ At last, said a railway guard, one of a class who 
‘peculiarly feel the bitterness of the situation, a class to whom a 
tribute of praise is due for hard work and constant endeavour, 
‘at last they have an enemy they can’t put down with machine- 
guns.’ 

In all this there is much simple stupidity. Russian. public 
opinion is singularly uneducated in economics, and is in the state of 
believing that when one man gets rich another must get poorer. 
This is especially true of the Socialists, to whom the antiquated 
Karl Marx is a god, while the Bolsheviki believe that force and 
noise can accomplish everything. But there is also a bottom 
of calculation in their brutal idiocy. For it is necessary to keep 
up a state of acute discomfort, in order to attribute it to the 
bourgeoisie and the counter-revolutionaries, and so further incense 
the ignorant against the educated. It is also necessary to prevent 
the beginnings of ordered life and settled prosperity, in order that 
German industry may hereafter be without a shadow of competition 
in Russia, and that German policy may have a pretext for a move 
eastwards and find an excuse.and a welcome. And the road 
on which Russia has started is one on which there is.no stopping. 
The trend of the Maximalists’ policy takes them ever lower, to 
yet greater extremes. In the government of Voronesh all 
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their crops have been seized from the upper-class proprietors ‘ for 
the benefit of the Conciliar republic,’ in other words for the 
enrichment of the local Bolsheviki or to be held in trust for the 
Germans. But now uneasiness is growing among the peasant 
proprietors. They have taken the land and stock of the former 
landlords, and only wish to be left in enjoyment. They anxiously 
ask visitors if it is not possible to get ‘a paper’ that will confirm 
their title against newcomers, and there are many inquiries as 
to when a Tsar will reign again, to give peace and order. The 
Council’s influence, on information received from the governments 
of Moscow and Novgorod, is coming to be based on the idle and 
dissipated among the peasants, who are averse to seeing a strong 
class grow up in their midst, and prevent the industrious from 
sowing and tilling to their advantage. In the Saratov district 
the attitude of the peasants is hostile to the Red Army and Red 
Guards, who are frequently murdered and thrown into the Volga. 
In the towns the Maximalists’ supporters are markedly different 
from the old soldiers of the days after the revolution. These had 
a look of settled gloom which Russian psychologists maintain was 
the peasant’s expression of contempt for others and of his own 
superiority. But the Bdlshevik myrmidons are frankly over- 
bearing. The natural blackguard or brute that is in every man 
rises in them to the top. Here is no idealism in the faces—only 
greed and lust of power. Idealism is in the faces of the sufferers, 
of the weak, the hungry, those infinitely pathetic figures of 
wounded officers who sell bootlaces and matches at the street 
corner. The atmosphere is worse than that of foreign conquest : 
it is anarchy, crystallised by party discipline, into which no sense 
of public duty enters but only a base triumph over vanquished 
superiors, and it is impossible not to be reminded of Mr.. Wells’s 
terrible fantasy The Island of Dr. Moreau, for the beast is 
regaining the uppermost in man. 

Hotels in the best situations have mostly been seized by the 
Maximalists, or at all events their best rooms requisitioned. In 
the provinces they are reduced to an immediate condition of 
filth and dilapidation, and if in the capitals they do not fall so 
low, yet rapid wear and tear goes on, for which of course they 
will not pay. Others are sometimes seized by the staff, who term 
themselves ‘a working group,’ and as they are quite. without 
capital the deterioration must be swift. Pauper tenants thus 
also expropriate houses or flats under cover of the word 
‘commune.’ The theatre, the one sphere of activity where work 
has been up to now more or less normal, feels the hand stretched 
out over it. Many theatres have been requisitioned by local 
councils, demands are put forward for a ‘ proletarian repertory,’ 
and it has been proposed, in a violent attack made in the News 
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‘of the Council on Shaliapin,{*) to socialise actors.’ Similarly in ~ 
various places it has been proposed to ‘socialise’ women between 
18 and 40 years, in other words to enact compulsory prostitution. 
In everything Russia is living upon the remains of her past; 
nothing new is created, but habits of idleness and dishonesty 
become indelible, and smartness is observable only in the brand- 
new uniforms of the so-called prisoners of war, both Austrian 
and German, strolling freely on the streets of Moscow and 
Petrograd. In the former city there are believed to be some 
thirty thousand. Russians, having this spectacle before their 
eyes, seeing too the commercial greed that is an extra motive 
in the suppression of the independent Press, and the daily incite- 
ment of the lower classes in papers such as Poverty, where it 
was written: ‘Nicholas the Second has come to a satisfactory 
end,’ may be pardoned for giving way to despair and nausea. 
‘How I hate your intelligentsia,’ said an educated workman 
to a lady. ‘Why?’ she asked. ‘Because,’ was the startling 
answer, ‘ because of their meekness! Why are they so Christian? 
Why cannot they hate? They make me sick with their fraternity. 
A student came to us the other day and preached that we are all 
brothers and must live in peace. How can a man of sense say 
that he—or that we—must be brothers with all this canaille?’ 
The intelligentsia know this perfectly. They made their mistakes 
throughout the months following the revolution, until Kerensky 
finally gave up the key of the fortress to the enemy. Then, 
beaten, downtrodden, sneered at, in the bitterness of failure 
and repentance they looked to the Allies to help Russia and 
help themselves, to the Allies whom they had never betrayed but 
had seen betrayed by common foes. But the Allies came not, and 
even now when they are in the land, they are yet so distant 
and hold themselves so aloof that the hand stretched out barely 
feels an answering touch. We are in the eleventh hour: a few 
more minutes, and it may be too late. Already the Cadets, who 
were our best friends, are reported from Kiev to have gone over, 
driven in disgust at our shilly-shallying, to the German camp. 
A special set is made against the officers, who almost to a man 
were pro-Ally. It is not without significance that Captain 
Shehasny, who piloted part of the Baltic fleet away from Finland 
before the Germans could take it, was shot on a frivolous pretext 
on the very day that the remains of the Black Sea fleet was 
handed over to them by Lenin. In Moscow and Petrograd the 
German orientation spreads in circles of which the growth is 
visible almost from day to day. The organisation of the Red 
Cross, where sympathy with the Allies was of much value in the 
[5 Commonly written ‘Chaliapine’ in Western Europe after the French 
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past, has been captured; its stores have been confiscated, its 
former staff dismissed, and it may soon be wholly abolished, for 
the benefit of foreign speculators who are hovering around the 
remains of its great medical supplies. The Unions of Zemstvos 
and Towns have suffered the same fate. Those who were once 
with us heart and soul are daily forced to leave our side. The 
force against us is not love for Germany, but hunger and mis- 
government. Even now not only men but horses may frequently 
be seen to fall in the street from exhaustion. Hawks come 
marauding to the very centre of Moscow, wheeling scarcely above 
the house-tops. This is hunger, stark hunger; but come next 
February and there will be starvation. And those’who are-here 
know that in the Ukraine, for all the German requisitions, is 
plenty, and order despite severity; and they know that disorder 
and want in Great Russia are artificial. If the Allies will not 
help, they must take help from the enemy or perish utterly. Above 
all they do not understand the American attitude; they see that 
help does not come from the east, and attribute it to pro-German 
influence in the United States. They have never heard of Grant’s 
* Fight it out on this line if it takes all summer,’ and do not know 
that the mistake of the mighty Lee’s opponent is being repeated 
on the Western Front, but they do know that to win the War 
and not lose its results the Allies must win Russia. And they 


are right. Now or later to drive home our victory the Russian front 
must be re-established. We let pass the magic chance of the 
rising at Yaroslav, that would have helped us to all the north, 
to the Volga, and the entire line to Siberia. When shall we 
have such another? 


JOHN POLLOCK. 
July 21, 1918. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND FOREIGN TRADE 


To other countries foreign trade is a convenience or a luxury ; 
to the United Kingdom a necessity. The briefest survey of the 
facts is sufficient to demonstrate the great element of truth in 
the generalisation just made, however sweeping it may sound. 
We are a nation that lives by industry, and raw materials are 
vital to our existence, yet there is only one—coal—of which there 
is a sufficiency within the country. All the others—corn, meat, 
ores, fibres, timber, oils—we are obliged to import either wholly 
or in preponderating proportions. And the necessity of paying for 
them requires a large and expanding export trade. These facts 
are commonplaces, as are the figures which illustrate them. The 
total value of our foreign trade, exclusive of the earnings of 
British shipping, amounted in 1913 to 1404 millions of pounds as 
against a figure of 452 millions for the United States, 440 millions 
for Germany, and 269 millions for France. Such figures only 
gain their full significance when brought into relation with the 
total production of trade in a country. When this is done it will 
be found not only that the foreign trade of the United Kingdom 
forms a much larger proportion of its total trade than is the 
case with Germany or still more with the United States, but that 
that proportion is also steadily increasing. 


THE SITUATION AFTER THE WAR 


Now that the Armistice has been signed it is of vital import- 
ance to the country that its foreign trade should be re-established 
and developed. But the situation is one of no little anxiety. Up 
to 1900 our position in the great markets of the world was un- 
challenged. During the decade preceding the War, however, 
the German challenge became increasingly serious. The Ger- 
man advance was due in part to the development of new indus- 
tries of importance, such as the electrical, in which we had lagged 
behind, partly to a concentration of industry and a co-ordination 

1 The figures for the United States, Germany, and France are for 1912, the 
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of industry, finance and transport hardly understood in this 
country and certainly not attempted here. 

During the four years of war immense damage has been 
inflicted on German foreign interests and connexions. Up to the 
time of the débacle of November, however,-two characteristics 
were discernible in the German commercial world. The first was 
an endeavour to maintain with the utmost tenacity whatever 
foreign interests could survive the pressure of the Allied blockade 
and black lists. The other was a still greater development of 
the process of amalgamations and concentration of industrial and 
financial interests in Germany. The movement went so far that 
compulsory kartellisation was seriously considered though it 
evoked strong protests. Thus the intention and the preparations 
were evident for making an attempt with concentrated energy to 
restore their sea-borne commerce when the War should be over. 
But if German foreign trade has suffered, so also has British, even 
if not in like degree. Shortage of shipping with consequent 
shortage of raw materials combined with shortage of labour have 
resulted in the curtailment of nearly all the great branches of 
our export trade. Some have been practically extinguished for 
the time being. In others the great decrease in quantities has 
been only partially masked by the inflation of prices. 

Not only so, but new competitors have entered the field. The 
United States have openly announced their intention of doing so. 
The activities of the National City Bank, with its newly opened 
branches over seas, and of the International Corporation do not 
stand alone. The extension of the Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas, and that of the Irving National Bank and others, all 
point in the same direction. It is possible that, being compara- 
tively inexperienced hitherto in foreign trade, American perform- 
ance may not at first be as formidable as their public utterances 
would warrant. That they will be a serious factor, however, is 
undeniable. Competition again from Japan is likely to be at 
least as keen in some regions in the near future as that from 
the United States. As far west as India, the Persian Gulf and 
Hgypt, and as far east as the west coast of South America, 
Japanese trade has been making its way during the War. It 
is organised much on the same lines as the German, and after 
the War Japan will have the advantage of abundance of capital 
as contrasted with belligerent European nations, Lastly 
greater activity must be expected from some of the lesser 
European countries, such as Holland, Denmark, and Sweden, 
while an impetus to internal industrial development has been 
given by the War to such countries as Spain, Argentina and 
Brazil. 
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Sir tse 
PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE pay 


The seriousness of the position is becoming apprehended with 
increasing clearness. Another result of the War also in the 
United Kingdom has been a greater tendency to realise ihe need 
for combination. Progress in this direction is slow and partial, 
as might be expected in a country of markedly individualist 
tradition, but it is plainly taking place in more than one depart- 
ment of the business world. 

What is needed is that the national effort should be organised, 
and the question then arises of the assistance that can be expected 
from the Government, and of the conditions under which that 
assistance can be efficiently given. It is perhaps only natural 
that extreme views should be held on this point and that miscon- 
ceptions should exist. Some will say—and among them those who 
have succeeded and would succeed without any extraneous assist- 
ance—that any Government co-operation is unnecessary. Others 
on the other hand are inclined to demand that a Consul should 
himself act as a commercial traveller, and do the work that a 
little consideration would show must be done by business houses 
for themselves. The truth lies midway between the extremes. 
It ought not to be expected that the Commercial Attaché—or 
Counsellor, or Secretary of Legation as he will now be called— 
or the Consul should be able to manage a manufacturing industry, 
or take charge of a bank or transport agency or run a merchant 
business. Quite apart from the fact that no corps of officials 
lesser than the Archangels—and they are limited in number— 
could possess the capacities needed, these are not the qualifica- 
tions really required. It is not for the Consul to run a business 
or dictate how it should be run. Rather it is his function to 
understand the different types of business, whether of manu- 
facture, finance, transport or trading, and appreciate the con- 
siderations that are present to the mind of the business man 
engaged in the particular concern. If these limitations are 
understood, then the influence of Commercial Counsellors and of 
Consuls within the bounds of their proper functions may be great. 
There are sources of information open to a Government repre- 
sentative which are not available to a private individual however 
influential; some possibilities of affording assistance or advice 
which cannot otherwise be obtained. Again they have no axe to 
grind and are in a position in which they can be trusted. Gaining 
that trust, they may be able to clear away doubts and misunder- 
standings by playing the part of the honest broker, and they may 
thus restore co-operation and accord, where otherwise distrust 
and friction would result, to the detriment of British interests 
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asa whole. To attain such a position and achieve this end they 
will need to show both sympathy and understanding, but if they 
exhibit these qualities the service which they will render to 
British’ foreign trade and, through it, to the country will be of 
lasting value. 


Tur NEED FOR REFORM IN: THE CONSULAR SERVICE 


For years the conviction has been growing that the whole 
Consular Service is in need of complete and thorough-going 
reform. Officers at present in the service know that if condi- 
tions remain as they are it is not, likely to attract or retain good 
men. Indeed there is abundant proof that, unless a wholesome 
change is effected, some of the ablest of the younger members 
will leave the service, preferring to try their fortwne outside. But 
if the conditions are tolerable, it will always be attractive to real 
ability of certain kinds. Under the present conditions, however, 
many are likely to leave it. In the business world the sure con- 
viction of the need of reform is at least equally strong. Mis- 
conceptions and exaggeration exist. It is a natural tendency to 
compare our own service unfavourably with the German or the 
American, oblivious of the fact that Germans and Americans do 
the same as regards their own. Moreover, the services of many 
individual Consular Officers are mentioned with warm approval. 

-There is, however, no question but that the conviction is 
justified. Nor is there really any question as to the cause of the 
inadequacy of the present system. For one thing the whole con- 
ception has gradually altered of the services expected from a Con- 
sular Officer. It is now rightly required that he should actively 
assist trade. Yet at the same time the whole conditions of the 
service are largely those handed down from a time when pro- 
motion of trade was the last thing expected of him. That being 
so, the inadequacy of his office equipment was stinted to the 
meagreness of the conception of his duties. Of late, however, 
since the conception of his functions has altered, he has in fact 
been asked to make bricks without straw and with the usual 
result. 

If, however, it is desired to establish a proper service, it will 
be necessary to analyse the problem accurately with which our 
representatives will have to deal; to design a form of organisa- 
tion suitable to deal with the problem; to see that proper posts 
are selected at which officers will be stationed, to ensure that they 
will have suitable commercial knowledge; and last but not least 
that the conditions of the service will be such as to attract and 
keep good men. 
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THE NATURE OF ForREIGN TRADE " 

From the economic point of view countries differ greatly, and 
for the individual Attaché there is a corresponding variation in 
each case in the comparative importance of his different duties. 

Broadly speaking countries may be divided into two main 
classes : (1) those which are our competitors in neutral markets, 

(2) those which it is hoped British enterprise may take the lead 
in developing. To the first class belong Germany, France, the 
United States and Belgium. To the latter the South American 
Republics, Russia and China. It must not, of course, be forgotten 
that those countries which are now our competitors in developing 
new lands are also themselves among our best customers for 
manufactured goods. They must not, therefore, be regarded from 
the point of view of competitors only. Other countries again are 
only partially developed, and, therefore, still form a proper. field 
for British endeavour, though at the same time they are com- 
petitors with us themselves in some markets or in some com- 
modities. Instances of such countries are Japan, Italy, and 
(within the British Empire) Canada. 

While nations differ in their degree of development, yet the 
broad distinction should always be borne in mind of the com- 
petitor that develops, and of the area or country that is developed. 

Certain kinds of information are of course required in all cases. 
As has been said, our competitors import large quantities of 
British manufactures. Knowledge, therefore, is everywhere 
necessary of changes in the customs tariff, in customs or shipping 
regulations and in the law affecting patents, trade marks, etc. 
‘Legislation affecting company law, or the conduct of industry, 
or developments in labour conditions are also of general moment. 
In the one class of country they affect the field of development 
for British commerce .and enterprise, and in the other the 
economic capacity of our competitors: 

Though certain aspects, however, are common to both classes 
of countries, yet the point of view differs and the nature of the 
work has to be adjusted accordingly. In the case of countries 
which are our rivals in the markets of the world the close organisa- 
tion of industry is an essential feature of systematic competition. 
It is, therefore, requisite to know the nature and extent of indus- 
trial developments, whether in the way of Kartels or combina- 
tions of firms engaged in the same or similar processes of 
production, or of firms engaged in successive processes, and of 
any new inventions or scientific developments. The size and 
nature of such arrangements are of importance, and the extent 
to which the whole of that section of the industry in the country 
is brought together, whether in looser or closer combination. The 
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deyelopment jn the electrical industry in Germany is only one, 
though a very typical and important, instance of the industrial 
combinations which have to be carefully followed. 

Questions of finance are equally pertinent. The methods by 
which it is possible to bring out new companies are of considerable 
importance. Yet more important are the developments which 
are likely to continue in the way of extensions and amalgamations 
of banks, in their connexion with industries, and in the promo- 
tion of important new undertakings. Pre-war instances of the 
above tendencies in Germany are to be found throughout Riesser’s 
Grossbanken in Deutschland and Mr. Brand’s monograph on The 
Co-ordination of British Industry and Finance, and the effect of 
the War has been rather to accelerate than to retard or alter the 
process of development. 

Similarly a close watch must be kept on the whole of the 
transport side of the question. German export trade was fostered 
by a regular system of preferential rates by rail and steamer. 
The fact is well known and the policy was perfectly legitimate. 
_ Not so well known nor so legitimate was the German practice 

of forming in combination with British shipping companies a 
conference which included an approved schedule of freights, and 
then of going behind the agreement when possible.. 

Lastly the relations between manufacturers and merchants 
should be constantly reviewed, as also the methods by which 
the merchants do business and the conditions and extent of 
the credit given to them by financial houses. 

In those countries; on the other hand, which are being 
developed, the problem of a field for British commerce and enter- 
prise is predominant. In such a case there are three directions 
in which development can take place. They are all important, 
but are quite different and should be clearly distinguished. The 
first is the sale, by direct effort, of British-made goods, from a 
biscuit to a battleship. The second is the institution of local 
enterprises under British leadership. The third is the develop- 
ment of the potentialities of the country as a source of supply 
of raw materials whether animal, vegetable or mineral. Up till 
recently in any public or official consideration of the problem 
almost exclusive stress has been laid upon the first of these three 
lines of development. But the others are equally important. 
Certain factors affect all three, factors closely related to the 
methods employed by competitors, and a short notice of these 
will also be given. 

It may be urged that no mention has been made of another 
development, the issue of loans, State or municipal, which forms 
a field of investment which has been regarded with much favour 
by the British public. Information as to impending loan issues 
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is always desirable. But it is easy to see that from the point 
of view of the benefit that may be conferred on British ‘trade 
and industry, the security of a contract, State or municipal, is 
important, but the mere investment of British capital in the loan 
by. which it is defrayed is of little advantage unless the placing 
of the contract is made a condition in return for the placing of 
the issue. 







THE PROPER FORM OF GOVERNMENT ORGANISATION 





It may be claimed with some confidence that the form of 
organisation that has been adopted is that best fitted to meet 
the situation, though it is as yet only in a rudimentary stage 
of development. It consists of the Department at home and 
two closely connected foreign services, the Consular Service and 
the newly extended Service of Commercial Counsellors and Secre- 
taries who are a development of the old Commercial Attachés. 

The function of the Department at home is to be able to take 
a general view, through its central position, and thus be able 
to arrive at general conclusions and advise on commercial policy. 
But also as regards practical assistance to trade its duty should 
be to ensure, firstly, that information from each country is 
handled properly by someone with understanding of the local 
conditions ; and secondly, that with the help of those possessing 
knowledge of the different industries and interests in this country, 
it should be placed at the disposal of those concerned. Vice 
versa, inquiries from persons interested in this country should be 
dealt with in a similar manner. To attain this object the Depart- 
ment is organised in two main divisions: the Overseas Division, 
in which different countries are represented in geographical 
sections and subsections; and the Home Division, which is 
analogously organised by industries. It is thus designed that 
by joint action of the two persons in the appropriate geographical 
and trade section nearly any piece of business can be effectually 
dealt with. Such at least is the framework and design, though 
it is as yet far from being complete. 

If the Department at home is analogous to the General Head- 
quarters, the Commercial Counsellors and Secretaries of Embassy 
will represent the commands of the different local armies while 
the members of the Consular Service form the regimental staff. 
The rationale of the division of functions between Commercial 
Counsellor or Secretary and Consul is mutual and easy to com- 
prehend. The duties of the Consul are local and are detailed, 
those of the Commercial Attaché are central and general. Cer- 
tain kinds of detailed work will fall almost entirely to the Consul 
to perform, subject, of course, always to the supervision of the 
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head of the mission exercised through the Commercial Attaché. 
A. detailed knowledge of a given district will be beyond a Com- 
mercial Attaché but will be an essential part of the work of the 
Consul for the district. He will be expected to take the lead 
so far as possible in the resident British community, to welcome 
and advise British travellers, to keep on good terms with the 
native business and official world, to be acquainted with local 
industrial and commercial conditions, and to advise British cor- 
respondents or visitors accordingly. If his post is at a port 
it will be for him to know its harbour and other regulations, and 
any information as to packing, forwarding and other transport 
arrangements that maybe of importance to trade. A most im- 
portant part of his duties will be to keep a watch on the possible 
developments of public utility and other enterprises and to give 
the earliest notice of any which may be in contemplation. So, 
too, changes in labour conditions in the locality are matters on 
which he should report, and mineral discoveries or extension of 
the production of raw materials will claim his attention. 

To the Commercial Attaché, on the other hand, belong 
questions of the central government. Tariff changes, import and 
export regulations or restrictions, legislation or legal decisions 
affecting companies, patents, concession rights, countries or 
industry—all fall within his category. So also does the cultiva- 
tion of friendly relations with the officials of the central govern- 
ment. It is, however, clear that no rigid or exclusive line of 
division can be drawn. A tariff change or a concession law is 
important in that it affects individual articles or localities in a 
greater or less degree. While, therefore, a Commercial Attaché 
is charged with collating information from different Consuls so as 
to give a comprehensive report, each Consul is clearly interested 
in the general question in so far as it has a bearing on his particu- 
lar district. This combination of work between Commercial 
Attaché and Consuls is indispensable in any case, but is vital in 
dealing with the problem of organised competition which this 
country has to face. The extension of banks, either belonging 
to or allied with the central financial institutions of our com- 
petitors; the elaboration of Kartels or Trusts in a competing 
couhtry, or the co-operations in a neutral market; transport 
arrangements, including conferences and through rates; all form 
a complex whole. They must in most cases be studied as a whole 
by the Commercial Attaché, but as their manifestations may be 
ramified in detail throughout a country, they can only be so studied 
if Consuls also understand the nature of the problem and co- 
operate whole-heartedly. Similarly a particular district may be 
singled out for attack by a competitor, but the Consul, however 
intelligent, may be unable to gauge the situation unless the Com- 
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mercial Attaché can supply knowledge of factors other than’ lecal 
and of which he alone is likely to have full cognisance. Co- 
operation, therefore, between Commercial Attaché and Consul is 
all-important, and the very fact that the work of one is centred 
at the capital and of the other in a district should be sufficient, 
in any case that arises, to indicate the nature of the part which 
each should perform in the joint service. 


THE PROPER SELECTION OF SALARIED Posts 


A proper selection of posts is a matter of the highest im- 
portance. It is, however, a subject about which misconception 
is easy and therefore a few words on the subject may be of 
advantage. 

Commercial requirements should be recognised as the first 
consideration in determining the allocation of salaried consular 
posts. The most obvious need is in those countries which provide 
an outlet for British enterprise and British goods. But com- 
mercial representation may also be required in a country because 
it is a competitor in neutral markets—a competitor whose develop- 
ments should be followed and analysed. Nor will it be forgotten 
that our highly developed competitors are also in fact some of 
our most valuable markets. Another distinction of importance 
is between the existing value of a market and its potential develop- 
ment. Countries such as Russia (when a stable Government bs 
restored), China, and the South American Republics possess an 
immense capacity for expansion. To this country also it is of 
vital importance to secure an adequate supply of raw materials. 
Countries such as those mentioned, great both in area and potential 
development, are likely to be among the most valuable sources 
of supply. The proportion of Consular Offices therefore should 
be greater in such a country than would be warranted by the 
present size of its population or of its industries. Again compara- 
tive poverty of travelling facilities in a country may also warrant 
a slight increase of representation above the average. Lastly 
experience of the methods of Germany should indicate that special 
care is needed to watch her developments, particularly in those 
countries which she may wish to use as a camouflage after the 
War, to conceal her activities under a neutral cloak. 

It must not however be imagined that the only factors 
that need to be considered are commercial. Political interests 
may require the presence of a Consul in a State in which other- 
wise a consular post would not be justified. This, for example, 
is true of some of the Central American Republics. Again, 
political needs in Persia and the regime of Capitulations in less 
developed countries such as Morocco and Turkey have necessi- 
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tiated the presence of Consuls whose functions have largely been 
political and judicial. 

In the next place, the needs of shipping in the larger ports 
require the attendance of a British representative. This fact is 
so well known that no elaboration of the point is required. In 
other places Admiralty reasons require consular representation, 
and in addition to these there are miscellaneous reasons which 
account for a small number of posts. 

All these reasons should be carefully borne in mind in any 
selection of the posts. The statistics of population and trade of 
different countries, though not the only guide, must be calculated 
and analysed. They should be reviewed together with the con- 
siderations mentioned above, in making an allocation between 
different countries and groups of countries. Within each country 
posts should only be assigned after careful analysis of the local con- 
ditions in consultation with persons possessing local knowledge. 
When all this has been done, opinions may no doubt differ as 
regards a small percentage of the places. Of more importance 
is the fact that if a list is compiled now, it will have to be based 
on certain assumptions which may or may not materialise as 3 
result of the Peace Conference. Even so, however, it is better 
to go forward than to wait till perfection is attainable. When 
negotiations have been ended and experience has been gained 
during the next few years by the new Commercial Counsellors 
and Secretaries, some readjustments might be found desirable. 
But they would not affect the validity of the distribution of posts 
as a whole nor the actual allocation of more than a minute fraction 


of them. 
THE RECRUITMENT OF SUITABLE MEN 


The qualifications requisite in a Consul are the subject of 
the widest differences of opinion. It has been sometimes sug- 
gested that what is wanted is to get a number of smart young 
men who have entered a business house at an early age and who 
have had a training there for some years. There is much to 
be said for this view. But it omits two considerations. A Consul 
is the representative of his country for commercial purposes but 
in other ways as well. But for commercial purposes themselves 
carefully considered, the proposal is inadequate. A young man 
with the experience mentioned would only have a knowledge of 
a minute fraction of the questions in front of him, even though 
the knowledge of that fraction was very thorough. On the other 
hand to. obtain commercial men of standing, and with a wide 
range of experience, would require the offer of a salary which 
could be forthcoming in the case of very few of the posts in a 
Government service. The problem has been placed before men 
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of prominence in the business world—nearly thirty in number. 
Their views have been obtained, as well as those of Consuls°who 
have taken a special interest in commercial work, and of the 
Professors of Faculties of Commerce at leading Universities. The 
almost unanimous opinion is that the first requisite is a founda- 
tion of general knowledge coupled with a broad outlook. This 
is the more essential because success in foreign trade means not 
only the efficient sale of British goods, but the development of 
British enterprises in foreign countries, and the securing of 
adequate supplies of material. For this purpose an acquaintance 
with finance, currency and banking, and also with transport, is 
necessary. As has been said, a Consul will not be expected to 
be himself a good commercial traveller, or manufacturer’s agent, 
or entrepreneur, or banker or transport manager. But he will 
be expected to appreciate the co-operation which each of these 
may require, and to have the capacity for acquiring the specialised 
knowledge which may be required in any particular district under 
his charge or for any special piece of work that may be entrusted 
to him. It is probable therefore that the best way to proceed 
would be to select commercial men, where good enough men are 
forthcoming for the salary that can be offered. For the rest 
the best plan will be to select young men of a good general edu- 
cation and put them through a specialised course of commercial 
training under circumstances which will enable them also to 
see the interior of a factory or business house and learn how its 
management is conducted. 


Pay AND PROSPECTS 


When all however is said and done, the question of pay and 
prospects will be all-important in the attraction and retention of 
suitable men. It is not suggested that salaries in the Government 
Service at home ever can be high in the sense of comparing with 
the prizes in the business world. But the conditions of service 
of our representatives abroad entitle them to special considera- 
tion. They are expected to be able to marry and bring up a 
family while on service abroad, and it is not only to their 
pleasure but in the interests of the service that they should 
periodically return to this country and keep in touch with develop- 
ments at home. Not only this, but a Consular Officer when 
serving abroad, as distinct from a civil servant or the same officer 
if serving at home, is inevitably regarded as the local representa- 
tive of the British Government. No one can claim that the 
allowances suggested would support profligacy in expenditure. 
But they will help in preventing the British Government being 
brought into disrepute. “Moreover, if a Consul is to do his work 
properly, he must mix with the local British colony and also, 
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which is even more essential, with the national residents of his 
district. If»there is a club he ought to be a member of it, and 
to entertain, if only the minimum necessary. Unless he can 
do so, he cannot properly perform his primary duties to British 
commerce and industry. 

The case is therefore abundantly clear for according the ser- 
vice better conditions than have obtained in the past. And if 
this is done it may be claimed with confidence, that even though 
a restricted view be held of the help that Commercial Attachés 
and Consuls can render to British industry, yet the expenditure 
that. may. be incurred will in the long run be amply repaid. 
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